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INFLUENCE OF COLLEGES, ESPECIALLY ON WEST- 
ERN EDUCATION AND CIVILIZATION. 


By Rey. Cuartes Wuirs, D.D., President of Wabash College, Indiana. 


Att who have become acquainted with American society, 
3 have observed that its most marked feature, is restless activity. 
Enterprise is more characteristic of us than a high civilization; 
a passion for the glitter and parade of wealth, more than a 
tendency to substantial, unostentatious investments and solid 
comforts. It has now become a universal statement and opinion, 
that a spirit of adventure and advancement, as also an actual 
forward and ascending movement, are no where in the country 
more apparent than in the Valley of the Mississippi. This 
ardor and progress, as is always the fact in new countries, 
respect the physical more than the intellectual; fortunes and 
honors more than facilities of knowledge and achievements of 
mind. All education is in a depressed condition. A large 
proportion of the population remains far below the highest and 
best forms of civilization. There is, however, at the present 
time, a very general and a very determined purpose on the part 
of the West to emerge, intellectually and morally, and eo 
itself, at least on a level with the best educated and best ordered 
communities. 
It will be the object of this discussion, to exhiLit the capable 
influence of Western Colleges in assisting the existing auspicious 
movement in behalf of education and a superior civilization. 


I. These Literary Institutions are peculiarly fitted and re- 
sponsible for the introduction into the country, of a sound and 
thorough scholarship. 
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In accomplishing this object, much time, labor and patience 
are to be employed in removing several formidable obstacles to 
the creation and diffusion of a high intelligence. The first is, a 
deep and general prejudice against all literary training in Colleges. 
These seats of learning, as is supposed, produce and continue those 
invidious distinctions in society already too wide and too numer- 
ous. The working classes, confessedly a large part of the 
sinew and worth of the community, are often heard to allege, 
that Colleges, besides elevating a few, made by Heaven their 
equals, to lord it over them, encourage lazy idleness and ill 
habits. They regard them like packages of goods and boxes 
at store-doors, as great lounging-places made respectable, as 
popular lures to beguile away precious time, that ought to be 
employed in the sober duties of life. Others, looking at them in 
a religious light, believe them formed to nourish sectarianism, 
bigotry, exclusiveness; to stereotype irresistibly their own 
peculiarities of faith and morals upon all the unpractised, unwary 
youth committed to their Jesuitical mint. This prejudice, 
standing directly opposed to almost the only means of a liberal 
education existing in nascent communities, is deep-rooted and 
widely diffused.—Another obstacle is a settled impression, that 
instruction in the higher parts of an intellectual course, is unne- 
cessary and perhaps prejudicial. Great numbers urgently insist, 
that Common Schools are the best and only needed Colleges for 
republicans. After graduating in these, energetic, independent 
minds, and none others are worth cultivating at <1], will, as they 
believe, school themselves, and school themselves well and 
largely for any sphere which they may be called to move in. 
The learned professions, they freely admit, as well as the higher 
fields of science, require mental acquisitions and mental discipline 
far beyond what can be furnished by these elementary seminaries. 
But the men, say they, who cannot obtain both these by self- 
guided inquiries and self-imposed intellectual exercises, should 
infer that Heaven designs them for some other sphere of action. 
Franklin, they allege, was never drilled in a recitation-room, 
nor initiated into philosophy by blackboard, diagram and 
lecture, to teach him how to put the lightning into a bottle, to 
play with thunderbolts as with rush-lights. Bowditch, they add, 
was never driven through Euclid and Conic Sections and Calcu- 
lus, whether he would or not, at the point of College authority ; 
nor Washington, Patrick Henry and Clay, called by a College 
bell from chapel to recitation, from recitation to chapel, from the 
Professor of Mathematics, to the Professor of Languages, from the 
Professor of Languages to the Professor of Rhetoric, and so success- 
sively through a formidable line of installed dignitaries. Yet, in 
profound scholarship, in a pure, classical, splendid eloquence, these 
self-constructed men are unrivalled and unequalled. Cease, they 
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tell us, cease crowding the soil with plants from the green-house, 
and the rich teeming earth will send up healthy towering occu- 
pants ; shut up the Colleges and deliver up from these, nursed, pro- 
tected, formal, feeble, dependent products, and we shall have men, 
original, independent, powerful !—A third obstacle to an estab- 
lishment and diffusion at the West of a superior intelligence and 
scholarship, is a prevalent haste to rush into the professions. It 
is with vast difficulty, that young men intended for these spheres 
of life, can be induced to pursue a course of thorough education. 
Situated in the midst of the stir and excitement incident to 
society in the process of rapid formation; in the midst of a 
general growth and progress, where the qualified and unqualified, 
the superior and inferior, seem to be swept on together, almost 
irrespective of personal exertion; in the midst of promises of 
immediate and brilliant reward to professional services; in the 
midst of a population in no wise disposed to criticise their efforts 
severely, or to be dissatisfied with anything possessing a dashing 
vivacity, fluency and boldness—in the midst of these circum- 
stances, the tendency to enter on professional life with exceedingly 
slender qualifications, is general and powerful. The scene 
presented at the entrances of the professions, is like that at a 
wharf just before a ship sets sail. ‘The passengers must be 
aboard, come what will! They push ahead, almost as if it were 
a matter of life and death. One leaves behind him his trunk, 
one his pocket-book, another his stock of sea-stores, another his 
important papers, and there is not one, who has not left much 
behind him ; afew, in their haste and rush, fall off the plank into 
the sea and at much risk and vexation, covered with sea-weed 
and mud are hauled on board. On board! on board! at all 
hazards! by plank or by sea; clothed, or denuded ; trunk, papers, 
stores, money, or no trunk, papers, stores, money! on board ! 
whatever else is gained or lost. Such is the rush and scramble 
to get into professional life. ‘This disposition is manifest 
through the whole course of an education. Western Literary 
Institutions are mortified to see themselves acting the part of an 
up-town omnibus, discharging its passengers at every street- 
corner. Some students leave at the preparatory stage of their 
course, some fall out just after entering freshman, some at sopho- 
more, some at junior, some at senior standing. The excitement. 
the golden profit, the clustering honors of a profession, invite 
and captivate, and carry them off, in spite of all opposing 
influences. 

The removal of these powerful prejudices, impressions and 
tendencies, and the establishment of correct and liberal senti- 
ments, constitute the most important and most laborious of the 
services of Western Colleges, in behalf of a sound education and 
sound scholarship. It is a part of their arduous labor to vindicate 
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themselves from the charge of being seats of idleness, bigotry, or 
aristocracy, and to bring themselves into a fair reputation, by 
sending abroad their students with disciplined minds, large 
acquisitions, catholic opinions, an unostentatious bearing. In 
respect to the impression that collegiate education and eminent 
learning are unnecessary, or if ever needed, are attainable by 
unassisted personal exertion, and in respect to the consequent 
disposition to rush unqualified into the professions and other 
spheres of influence, it is the province of Colleges to disabuse 
and undeceive the country: to settle, as the philosophy of 
instruction, this radical principle, that mind educates mind, in 
childhood, and youth orally ; to establish upon that basis a genera] 
conviction, that in all ordinary cases, men, who desire to rise to 
intellectual wealth and power, must submit their faculties to 
teaching minds, and through a long laborious course receive, 
in patient docility, line upon line, precept upon precept. As 
a proof that those who become brilliant and eminent by a 
process of self-development and self-instruction, are exceptions, 
and not be used as data for the establishment of a general propo- 
sition, or for the encouragement of common minds in the neglect 
of the usual aids and methods of education, they must array 
before all aspirants to intellectual eminence, the indisputable 
fact, that of self-waked, self-elevated men belonging to the first 
order of minds, not more than three have ever appeared upon 
the top of any one century; that on many a decade of centuries, 
not a single self-kindled luminary has shone ; that of the second 
and third order of intellect, not more than one in a thousand has 
burst from obscurity and without rules or teachers, attained to 
eminence. A general expectation of eminence and success, by 
means of that unaided and unguided culture which leaves nine 
hundred and ninety-nine in every thousand, to live and move 
down on their original level, must be instantly seen and confessed 
to be absurd a preposterous, just as it would be for every 
insect on the land to set up for an original luminary, because 
a few animals are, of themselves, phosphorescent ; for every fish 
of the sea to undertake to be a galvanic-battery because some 
eels have electrical power ; forevery lump of iron ore to claim to 
be a mariner’s compass, because a few specimens of that mineral 
are endowed with the magnetic principle. 

Besides the removal of prevalent prejudices and errors, Colleges 
are responsible for a direct, public, earnest, eloquent advocacy, 
which shall assist to settle popular opinion in favor of superior 
scholarship and intelligence. 

The higher Literary Institutions should also de much to intro- 
duce superior intelligence into the country, by being themselves 
good exemplifications of solid learning. Candidates for profes- 
sional or official stations, in order to be sufficiently incited to en- 
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rich themselves intellectually, need to be witnesses of the supe- 
rior graces and gifts of highly cultivated minds. But few will 
push a journey, whither no travelers are gone ahead: few at- 
tempt unseen eminences. How shall men, generally, be expected 
to love or seek the light, unless it shines? Let illuminations be 
kindled and they will instantly rise up, confident, inspirited, and 
approach them. But like persons born in the collieries, they will 
be satisfied to live and drudge in the dim atmosphere of torch- 
light, until they are made aware that regions of day exist above 
them. Colleges will ever be the seats of superior intellectual 
attainments. Their professors will be among the most laborious 
students and best scholars of the country which surrounds them. 
Their light will be one which cannot be hid. Frequently they 
will be abroad among the people as able, literary, scientific lec- 
turers, addressing large assemblies on the practical and popular 
subjects pertaining to their appropriate departments of study and 
instruction. ‘They will become known and read of all men, and 
their profiting appear unto many. ‘These public discourses, rich 
with the truths and illustrations of science and literature, embel- 
lished with chaste and sprightly graces of style, powerful with a 
classical and appropriate eloquence, can no more be delivered 
without waking and electrifying intellects, without setting for- 
ward, on forced marches, all the expectants and all the occu- 
pants of stations requiring intellectual furniture, than you can 
point avarice to chests of gold, or ambition to a throne, without 
kindling a hidden fire, and producing a rush and a struggle. Emi- 
nent scholarship will rank as a high distinction and honor. It 
will be the goal of many a hard race, the prize of many a noble 
rivalship. 

Colleges have opportunity to accomplish something in behalf 
of good scholarship, by means of their anniversaries. One effect 
of these is to call together men of the best talents and learning : 
another, to collect under the light and power of such talents and 
learning, great numbers of those who are exereising professional 
and official functions. ‘These last return to their intellectual la- 
bors after the literary festivai, after contemplating the wealth, the 
working, the accomplishments of great and liberal minds, freshly 
inspired and resolved. ‘They return with a standard of attain- 
ment greatly elevated, with an ardor of high scholarship there- 
after irrepressible. Their lamp burns later at night and earlier in 
the morning. ‘Their mental action is more vigorous, more origi- 
nal, more vivacious. ‘Their whole intellectual being is more sus- 
ceptible, acquisitive, strong, retentive. Thus, every year may the 
Colleges give augmented impulse, warmer inspiration, to the in- 
tellectual classes around them. 

The great influence, however, of Western Colleges, in behalf of 
sound learning and superior intelligence, must be exerted through 
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the well-trained intellect, which they are responsible, annually, 
to send out and plant in the midst of the population. There is 
no law of matter or of mind more invariable, or more powerful, 
than intellectual sympathy. Almost as an instinct does mind re- 
spond to mind! Intellects, like the stars, are eloquent, when their 
voice is not heard. ‘Thought intense, sculptures itself on the 
forehead, intelligence beams on the countenance; the mind’s 

great occupations and communions are revealed in outward air 
and manner. Without assuming to be an instructor, every grace- 
ful intellect from our literary institutions, will have, unconsciously 
and uninvited, a cluster of pupil intellects around it, drinking in 
its light, worshipping its riches and its might. Moreov er, culti- 
vated minds have their voice, and whenever they speak, there 
will be listening and learning minds to hear, to awake, to thrill. 
It is not intimated that there can be, in this way, any sudden crea- 
tions of superior scholarship. But the various private and pub- 
lic communications of excellent scholars, by conversations and 
addresses, will have electrical efficacy. Their intellectual wealth, 

their thirst for truth, their reverence for learning, their concep- 
tions, their power, breathed forth and manifested in a pure elo- 
quence, will communicate spirit, hope and action through a wide 
realm of susceptible mind. ‘This effect will be specially visible 
in the learned professions. So Jong as man is man, it will occur 
inevitably and invariably, that no individual can take a high in- 
tellectual position at the bar, in the pulpit, in the legislature, on 
the bench, or in the medical art, without provoking the emulation 
of a whole band of spirits about him. Do we see a powerful ad- 
vocate, a successful preacher, a profound jurist, an elegant de- 
bater, or an eminent physician, standing forth alone in his profes- 
sion, all his compeers being left behind him? Possibly he may 
continue to stand thus alone; but if he does, he must make giant 
strides, forward and upward. A phalanx of aspirants, climbing 
rapidly and resolutely up, will soon plant their feet on the same 
eminence which he now occupies. Many an individual, at the 
top of his profession, has seen rush by him and beyond him, rival 
spirits who were waked and prompted solely by his own bril- 
liancy and suecess. This excitement, emulation and advance- 
ment, reach down through all the ranks of educated men. When 
the highest existing standard is raised, and the best scholars be- 
come ‘hetter, every stratum of salient mind below, rises up suc- 
cessively, like steam when the downward pressure is off. The 
spirit of society in this country will allow of no broad belt be- 
tween its different grades. If the large, tall trees push higher 
their heads, the lesser and lower will shoot upward luxuriantly 
and rapidly after them. The advancement of the Faculty of Col- 
leges in solid learning, the production by them of proportionally 
riper and sounder scholars, the consequent lifting higher up of 
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numerous other minds abroad in the country, the eventual giving 
new intelligence and power to the entire body of literary and 

rofessional men—these constitute a truly brilliant series of 
effects; they present an aggregate accomplishment of surpassing 
grandeur and importance. The position of Colleges, as capable 
of being the original sources of such successive intellectual illu- 
minations, is truly a proud one. They beam up their light: it is 
kindled and rekindled like signal fires on hill-tops, until it shines 
over the whole face of the land! dmmaniiek minds, the pro- 
duction of seminaries of learning, are to the country a glory, real 
and permanent. No present clouds, no passage of centuries, can 
hide or obscure them. 


II. Another service of which Western Colleges are eminently 
capable, is an important and.useful action upon Common Schools. 

This influence is, by a large portion of Western people, reluc- 
tantly admitted. ‘The operation, they insist, is a reverse one, that 
of Common Schools upon Colleges, so that if schcol-houses be 
either unbuilt or be empty, Colleges will be left chiefly with- 
out either students or endowments. ‘This important agency 
of the primary in behalf of the higher institutions, is very justly 
claimed. They are in truth to the Colleges, living, feeding springs. 
They first assist to plant, prompt, invigorate them, and then 
furnish raw material to be wrought into forms of beauty and use- 
fulness. But while these persons are right in their impression of 
the radical and indispensable influence of primary schools, they 
are egregiously wrong in denying the reflex influence of Colleges 
upon these early nurseries. ‘The former—Colleges—elaborate and 
ripen seed for germination and life upon the bosom of the common 
mind. ‘They create light and heat to animate and guide all in- 
cipient instruction. As well cut off the gas reservoir, which illu- 
minates a city, or extinguish suns in the midst of their opake 
orbs, as put out the Colleges in the midst of the Common Schools. 

Their first effect in favor of these juvenile institutions, is to 
produce an appreciation and desire of education among the mass 
of the population. Negligence and indifference in respect to all 
intellectual cultivation, are inevitably incident to new settle- 
ments. ‘The first business of the Western emigrant is to protect 
himself from the elements, and obtain daily food of the coarsest 
materials. Neither a school, nor a school-house will be thought 
of, till the demands of nature, which cannot be delayed, are satis- 
fied. The population for many years is sparse, making schools 
inconvenient. Owing to the equality and simple habits of pio- 
neer life, and the few requisitions made for educated mind, the 
disadvantages of being destitute of a Common School training, are 
but little felt. These causes, operating together, produce in new 
countries a great and general apathy in respect to early educa- 
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tion. So long as this indifference remains, efforts in behalf of 
schools will be feeble and nearly fruitless. There might exist 
ample funds, competent instructors, required and superior books ; 
but if primary education be not valued and desired, these advan- 
tages will be like facilities for farming and manufacturing, when 
there are none desirous to engage in these employments; or like 
a noble fleet of merchantmen, rigged and manned, where men 
wish neither freight nor passage. Indifference is a dry rot, a palsy. 
Until this is taken away, every movement in favor of education 
is a useless agitation in a valley of death: changes are no im- 
provements: it is all dry bones and inanimation still. It is in- 
dispensable, that a strong educational feeling, as a life, as a pas- 
sion, as a stirring impulse, pervade the community. Mental cul- 
ture must be a family ambition, a neighborhood pride, a universal 
emulation. It must become a habit, an expectation, a pre-requi- 
site element of social organization. Colleges can greatly assist 
in the production of this state of things. If the spirit of educa- 
tion linger at all among the people, they can evolve, fan, instruct 
it. If it be wanting, they can create it. A part of their power 
is exerted on the simple principle of that commendable rivalry, 
already alluded to. Unreached eminences, unattained advan- 
tages, are instantly valued and desired, on being laid out fairly 

before the general mind. It is the first ‘and strongest impulse of 
man, from infancy upward, to push himself into all the visible 

places which are above him, especially into all the places where 
he sees others in actual possession of superiority and importance. 

The grand vocation of Colleges, as before stated, is to plant, over 

the face of society, men of developed, refined, enriched, influen- 
tial minds. ‘These will be known and read of all men. Their 
skill in business, their familiarity with science and art, their know- 
ledge of man and the workings of society, their acquaintance with 
the past, and prophetic insight into the future, their sway of mind, 

their guidance of public interests, their advancement to official 
station, their rising fame, will have the effect of a charm upon a 
vigilant, susceptible community. ‘There will be around each of 
them, not the aspirations and tug of colleagues and rivals only, 
but an awaking, a struggle, a resurrection of the general mind. 

A zeal, a hope, a stern unfaltering purpose wiil be kindled, 

which nothing can resist. In the hearts ot fathers, mothers, 
sons, daughters, simultaneously is whispered the inquiry: Is ig- 
norance all that lies between us and these possessions, preroga- 
tives, distinctions? Bridged shall be the chasm! Is it true, 
positively, that education can conduct and advance us to them 
all? No longer dwell we and our families here, linked to these 
inferiorities, crushed under this intellectual poverty. Up! out of 
this place! Up we all! Build school-houses, plant schools, call 
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school-masters, furnish books, gather the children, inspire the 
youth ! evolve, uplift the population ! 

A more direct and immediate influence of the educated, whom 
the Colleges are able to plant among the people, is exerted by 
their private suggestions; by their efforts through the press ; by 
their public lectures. In these methods they may communicate 
a mass of needed information, present an array of powerful 
motives, an accumulation of fervid, eloquent appeals, which 
shall produce, in a single year, more spirit, action and accom- 
plishment m behalf of Common Schools, than a quarter of a 
century would have witnessed in the absence of these exertions. 
The necessity of bringing such influence to bear on the commu- 
nity, in order to success and thrift in primary education, arises 
from the nature of the case, from the fact that a negative is to be 
supplied with a positive, a nonentity with an entity. As there 
is no element of life, action, or improvement in a negative, in a 
non-existence ; nothing in a shadow to change itself to substance, 
in a vacuum to fill itself with matter, in darkness to turn itself to 
light, if there ever be substance, matter, light, where none existed 
before, they must be introduced from exterior places, and by 
means of exterior power. If sehools, juvenile instruction, 
study, mental culture, ever fill and bless, to a needed extent, 
the regions where they are wanting now, influence from abroad 
must be largely and energetically employed. Of our present 
ten millions of people in the Valley of the Missisippi, more 
than a million and a half above the age of twenty cannot 
read and write. One million four hundred thousand, as is 
supposed, between five and twenty, now attend no schoo] and 
are likely therefore to grow up unable to read and write. ‘There 
are here three millions more whose education is exceedingly 
slender. ‘These facts show a melancholy extent of negation, 
a wide waste of destitution and lethargy. How shall it be 
all occupied with the facilities of primary education? How 
shall it be all animated with incipient intellectual life and 
culture? Itis to be done, to a great extent, through the ministries 
of educated, large-minded men from the higher institutions. 
Through all this blank desolation, they must stir up or create a 
high estimation, an ardent, general, irrepressible enthusiasm of 
education, and then arouse and direct a strong and permanent 
movement to people it with school-houses, to introduce to it 
competent instruction, to enrich it all over with cultivated 
mind ! 

Colleges are capable of a more direct and immediate beneficial 
influence, still,on Common Schools. I refer to that which can be 
exerted to improve the character of their books and of their 
instruction. Whatever may be true of the action of Colleges, in 
these respects, in older sections of the country, here at the 
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West, their aid is invaluable. As the amount of accomplishment, 
in all nurseries of instruction, will ever depend upon the qualifica- 
tion of their teachers, whatever improvement may be effected in 
the intellectual guides of the childhood and youth of the West, 
will be a radical and essential service. ‘Thousands are now 
employed as instructors, especially in the new portions of the 
country, with such meagre acquisitions, a statement of them 
would scarcely be credited. Great sums are annually expended, 
wasted, more than wasted, for instruction, which, through incom- 
petency, is never attempted to be given at all; for useless, 
inefficient teaching, not deserving the name of instruction ; for 
erroneous inculcations requiring a reverse process, and occupying 
more time in the unlearning, than in the acquiring. ‘The Colleges 
can perform a truly important labor for these wronged communi- 
ties, by sending to their schools men qualified to give able and 
right instruction. One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
teachers of this description are needed in the Western Valley. 
But a small part of this number, it is true, can at present be 
furnished from these sources. But there may be a succession, 
and a progression. On the heels of each annual corps, comes 
another, larger than its predecessors. The ratio of supply to 
demand is constantly increased. This exhibits, however, but a 
small amount of what Literary Institutions are now doing, and are 
yet to do, in the department of popular instruction. In furnish- 
ing men for the schools, of high qualifications, they will exert a 
great and wide influence to elevate the prevalent standard of 
teaching. Men imagine themselves on the eminence of the 
world, until heights above them are revealed. The presence of 
more intelligent instructors, and of superior modes of training, 
will discover to a large circle of teachers, their deficiencies, and 
awake an emulation, a struggle after higher qualifications. Every 
silent example in this way becomes the teacher and model of a 
large cluster of practitioners and aspirants in the business of in- 
struction. 

Colleges may subserve the interests of popular instruction in 
another method. Furnishing young men of sound attainments, 
for a portion of the schools of the country, secures the direct 
education of competent schoolmasters. Every apt and able 
teacher will, in a degree, make his, a normal school, a seminary 
for teachers. Skilful instruction soon awakens the spirit of 
teaching. Under the capable guidance and fervent enthusiasm 
of successful masters, large numbers will attain suitable qualifica- 
tions, and spread themselves over the country in the character 
of instructors. These also, like their predecessors, besides direct 
efforts in the business of education, will give birth to a whole 
augmented generation of intelligent teachers, to follow them and 
enter into their labors. In this way the educational spirit and 
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light, the practical modes and principles, created and adopted in 
the highest seats of learning, reflected, reproduced, successively 
transmitted, diffused, will in a few years reach, awake and 
instruct a great proportion of our population. ‘This is a consu- 
mation devoutly to be wished. ‘There can be but one sentiment 
on the part of the thinking, as to the importance and superiority 
of right and skilful instruction over the defective and imbecile. 
The one is a drowsy, formal hearing of a parrot-learned Jesson, 
or the periodical, heartless delivery of some stereotype wisdom ; 
the other is an ingenious, vivacious, urgent application of the 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy, to the develop- 
ment and grewth of an intellectual and moral spirit. ‘The former 
is a hot-house process, carrying out into the weather when it is 
balmy, and bringing in when it is bleak; it is a treatment of the 
pupil as if he were a reservoir, passively to receive whatever 
might be poured in; it is an automaton method, under which he 
goes, stops, performs, as a mechanism, at the touch or signal of 
the operator. The latter is totally of another description. It 
keeps the intellectua] plant out in the suns and rains and winds 
of heaven. It accustoms the learner to toil and difficulty and 
endurance. It so ministers nutrition as to leave him a self- 
growing, self-evolving being ; so shines in upon his spirit, that 
it shall sparkle with its own light; so assists him, that he shall be 
encouraged to desirable progress, and still leaves him so far 
unassisted that he shall be able to push his own way; to 
excite him, that his powers shall be vivaciously developed, and yet 
so detains and tasks him with principles and demonstrations, 
that they shall be thoroughly invigorated and disciplined. Who 
can either measure, or appreciate the benefits to result from 
bringing these intelligent modes of development and training, 
derived originally from Colleges, to bear on the millions of young 
intellects now living, and yet to live, in this broad Valley! Who 
would see these masses of vigorous mind, committed to dullness, 
to ignorance, to a false, perverse, imbecile culture! If they 
were al] structures and shapes of matter, to be wrought into forms 
of beauty and usefulness, we should deprecate the employment 
of any but the most thoroughly taught and ingenious artisans. 
Who then shall be set to fashion and rear these intelligences, 
whose original construction employs the best wisdom of the 
Deity! Certainly, Colleges have an important responsibility in 
respect to the proper character of this early popular instruction, 
so fraught with interesting consequences. ‘Their agency here is 
one of the highest duties with which they are charged. 

These institutions have another valuable service to perform in 
relation to books for the schools of the country. Few works of 
any description are found in new settlements. Of elementary 
ones for schools, there is often not one fourth part of a competent 
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supply. Not unfrequently, a numerous family of children present 
themselves to their teacher, with but one or two text books for 
all their studies, and for all the different stages of their advance- 
ment. In many instances the character and variety of the treatises 
furnished, are still more unfortunate than the deficiency. ‘Those 
used even now, in portions of the West, are nearly as heterogene- 
ous and ill-adapted as could well be collected together. Strag- 
gling copies of almost every edition of almost every school-book, 
published within the last forty years, including chance volumes 
of hymns, tales, biography, history and theology, are frequently 
seen coming into a school at its opening, like the animals of 
every sort into Noah’s Ark. However capable and indefatigable 
the teachers, however susceptible and industrious the scholars. 
improvement with such helps will be exceedingly embarrassed 
and slow. This state of 'things is not owing to any dearth of 
suitable works in the depositories of the book publishers. ‘Their 
rooms are crowded and groaning with productions so able, so 
skillfully adapted to the various stages of a primary education, 
there seems at first view, scarcely anything left for desire or im- 
provement. The reading books, particularly those for more 
advanced pupils, are collections of the finest specimens of 
writing to be found in our language. How shall these invaluable 
elementary lessons for childhood, so adapted and perfect as to be- 
come almost both text-book and teacher, as also the higher grade of 
treatises, full of purity of sentiment, grace of style, wealth of 
thought ; how shall these guides and models be removed from the 
shelves of the booksellers, and be introduced into all the schoo}- 
houses of the land? The simple reply of the political economist 
is, create a demand and the transfer will be made in a single 
month! But how shall the demand be created? By the 
Colleges. The taste and education and literary enterprise, 
produced and diffused over the country by these institutions, 
constitute the most appropriate and powerful agency for this 
purpose, which is capable of being devised. ‘That agency has 
already acted largely and efficiently in this direction. It is still 
effecting the most important changes. It is hereafter to work 
still wider and happier results. ‘This one service of placing 
superior text-books in the hands of all, is capable of doubling, 
perhaps quadrupling the effectiveness and the good to be looked 
for from the primary education of the Mississippi Valley. In its 
accomplishment, the influence and ‘aid contributed by Western 
Colleges will make them remembered as the benefactors of their 
country. The importance and value of this labor, every intelli- 
gent citizen will perceive almost as an unhesitating intuition. 
To expect satisfactory improvement without proper books, is to 
expect an ascent to heights without intermediate footholds. 
Even the angels in Jacob’s vision, had a * ladder’? on which 
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they reached the skies. If it be true, as already alleged, that 
while a few minds can find their own soil and support, and tower 
up, unassisted in strength and greatness, nearly all will fail with- 
out appropriate lessons and helps, Western Colleges will ever 
have an invaluable service to perform for the great mass of young 
mind around them. The important influence which we claim 
for these Institutions, is confirmed by historical facts. Never, 
in one solitary instance, have primary schools flourished in a 
country without Colleges. Not that the intelligent and benevo- 
lent had settled it, a priori, that higher institutions must be planted 
to inspirit and to invigorate, to guide and to guard the lower: not 
that wary Legislators had provided by law beforehand, that 
these greater and lesser lights should exist together. It is under 
a more imperative arrangement that this has occurred, the order 
of nature, the working of spontaneous human influences. Colleges 
have ever originated Common Schools, because they are ever the 
natural patrons and instructors of those nurseries from which they 
derive their own life, as the mother stork is the natural nourisher 
of the young brood, who are afterwards to bear her abroad upon 
their wings. ‘The places of incipient education, as pupils and 
“ protegés ”’ of the chief seats of learning, will prosper and grow 
much in proportion to the prosperity and growth of these central 
establishments on which they are dependent, as satellites wax and 
shine with every new brilliancy which is kindled upon the face of 
their parent orbs. We have seen in the lap of a prairie, or be- 
side a stream, a few straggling dwellings in such convenient 
proximity as to be calleda village. But in the whole place, there 
was scarcely a brush of paint, a green door-yard, a shade tree, an 
apparent comfort, any stirring of enterprise, any appliances of 
productive labor. A grand manufactory is planted in that thrift- 
less scene. Suddenly wake the activities and the hum of indus- 
try. The village shoots out like a crystalization. Cottages, 
neatness, contentment, prosperity, happiness, almost simulta- 
neously are there, and constitute a most advantageous, habitable, 
attractive dwelling-place. Like this is the intellectual regenera- 
tion, on planting in a community a sound and elevated Literary 
Institution. Immediately there will spring up around it, elemen- 
tary nurseries of education, of various grades, as subsidiary cen- 
tres of illumination, as subsidiary aids in exciting to an emula- 
tion and a struggle after knowledge. Then follows a general 


awaking, evolving, energizing, expanding of embryo intellects 





throughout a wide and numerous population. A stirring emerging 
industry, enterprize of the common mind, urgent aggressions 
made into the regions of intellect and truth, the visible mental ac- 
quisitions and growing mental power—these, as they arise under 
a Common School system, to which an individual College has 
given birth, constitute a scene of activities and advancements far 
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more brilliant, infinitely more important, than any actual or pos- 
sible accumulation of physical improvements. 

In magnifying the importance of Colleges to Common Schools, 
let it be remembered that all the influence claimed for the latter 
is, as already intimated, most freely admitted. ‘The College and 
the primary schoo] are to be regarded as those double suns which 
astronomers tell us revolve about each other with mutual illumi- 
nations, and, as copartners, constitute a common centre of light 
and heat for their common retinue of worlds. ‘The higher and 
lower institutions exchange freely with each other advantages 
and influences, by which both are improved, and then unite in 
throwing blessings more munificently abroad upon the community. 
Neither of them can be spared without disturbing an important 
harmony of influences in society, nor without withdrawing a large 
portion of its elevating and conservative forces. 

Excluding Territories, we have in the States of the Union, lying 
in the Mississippi Valley, one College for every 22,000 square 
miles. ‘This is the same ratio as would be one College for Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Within the same 
States, there is room for 276,000 school districts, of four square 
miles each. In these districts, there are already two millions of 
children, between the ages of 5 and 15. I love to think of West- 
ern Colleges as standing among these 276,000 districts, and these 
two millions of children, with their best energies and wisdom em- 
ployed to furnish them with excellent teachers and teaching, and 
with all other desirable aids and encouragements. I love to 
think of them as receiving largely in turn from an instructed 
population, supplies, suppprts and blessings. So populous cities 
receive the materials of their living and growth from the same 
rural district, hanging upon their suburbs, to which they send out 
constant currents of thrift and wealth. Colleges, it is true, are 
not the only friends and supporters of schools, the only sources 
of light oat inspiration. ‘They are to them, however, starting 
points of influence, projectors of improvement, pioneers of ad- 
vancement, contributors of solid excellence and usefulness. What- 
ever other fountains may be opened to them, these are as reser- 
voirs of irrigating waters. Whatever may be their other means 
of existence and usefulness, these are vital organs, these outpour 
the issues of life. Whoever else may afford them facilities, these 
are banks which will honor all their drafts in gold coin. The 
deep and lasting obligations of the country, for the great and in- 
valuable services rendered by our Western Colleges to the cause 
of popular education, if not justly appreciated now, will be 
readily acknowledged by coming generations. 


III. Colleges at the West are capable of being active and large 
contributors to a superior and Christtan Civilization. 
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Elevated scholarship and prosperous primary education, such 
as have been already, in this discussion, ascribed to the action of 
these Institutions, are themselves iraportant elements of that civil- 
ization which we seek for the West. ‘They constitute also a 
noble treasury of influences, capable of acting strongly in behalf 
of the advancement and melioration of society. 

Accomplished minds, besides being the inspirers, depositaries 
and distributors of valuable intelligence to be caught up in the 
newspapers, reiterated in conversation, embodied and _ borne 
abroad in speeches, orations, legislative debates, act usefully and 
efficiently in producing a valuable native Literature. Thisis one 
of the most popular of the accomplishments of a superior scho- 
larship in aid of a high Civilization. In originality, opulence 
and power, authorship West of the Alleghanies, may be expected 
to fall very far below that of older literary communities. But 
consisting, as it will, of delineations of prevalent manners and 
tastes, of existing forms of society and visible progress, of sketches 
of familiar scenery and border history, of unimported philosophi- 
cal speculations and literary essays, of country-born eloquence 
and poetry—consisting thus almost entirely of descriptions and 
discussions purely domestic, and appealing to recollections, sen- 
sibilities saa hopes identified with father-land, a home Literature 
will create a wide and happy influence, and make a large contri- 
bution to the elements of an advanced Civilization. 

Sound learning diffused by Colleges, holds another means of 
beneficial power on Western communities. ‘The same body of 
highly cultivated minds, which create a Literature on our own soil, 
will exert much influence in deciding the amount and character 
of those productions, which sha}l be introduced from abroad. 
The educated are the natura] channels through which a pure and 
excellent foreign literature will flow in, to mingle and amalga- 
mate its thoughts, eloquence and power with the intellectual cha- 
racter of the country, and thereby to embellish and exalt its social 
condition. 

A successful system of popular instruction supplies, if not as 
marked and illustrious, certainly more abundant ingredients of a 
superior civilization. ‘The general community being well in- 
structed and well informed, portions of it waked out of obscurity, 
will rise up to a contact with higher minds, and receive impres- 
sions of their attributes. Many intellects, which had lain buried 
and unknown, will be raised to a susceptibility sufficient to listen 
with effect to the eloquence of the orators, the thoughts of the 
thinkers, the instructions of the instructors belonging to the best 
literary periods of the world. The more sprightly, inventive, 
vigorous, brilliant, being thus thrown up to encouragement, in- 
struction and improvement, society in its lower walks as well as 
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its higher, will be ameliorated and exalted by a great and solid 
intellectual worth. 

Both these, a sound liberal education, and good ‘popular in- 
struction, will act usefully in the production of many collateral 
qualities pertaining to an elevated Civilization. The former sug- 
gests large enterprises, projects original improvements, teaches 
how to appropriate, to the uses of society, the great powers of na- 
ture, the lights of science and the results of invention. The 
latter, the maieaies culture of the mass of the population, will 
produce, in the first place, a persevering and skilful industry, 
Scotland and New England derive a large portion of their thrifty 
diligence from their excellent Common Schools. An equally 
prosperous condition of popular instruction at the West, would 
add one-fourth at least to its productions. ‘This one-fourth would 
build every year fifteen thousand miles of railroad and fifteen 
thousand miles of canal: it would sustain a Common School of 
high order, on every four square miles, and a College on every 
twenty thousand square miles of our whole territory. A success- 
ful primary education will also beget a proper submissiveness to 
rightful authority. Families, originally intended as seminaries of 
good citizenship, have, in vast numbers, failed to be places of 
wholesome subordination. Well-disciplined schools are the best 
remaining sources, which the country has, of this indispensable 
quality of a sound, healthy Civilization. Another offspring of a 
superior culture of the general mind, is an intelligent con- 
ciousness of independent individuality. This includes a strong 
impression of personal value, personal rights, personal power, 
personal will. ‘This consciousness of self-worth, capacity and 
prerogative, is at the same time an element and an evidence 
of an advanced Civilization. Says Cicero, ‘‘ Nemini parere 
animus bene a natura informatus velit, nisi precipienti aut 
docenti, utilitatis causa juste et legitime imperanti.”” Says Bacon, 
«There is no power on earth, which sets up its throne in the 
spirit of man, equal to learning and knowledge.” By means of 
a competent mental training in the republican nurseries, Common 
Schools, the people become acquainted with themselves, with 
their own attributes and invaluable privileges. Moulded in these 
they can never be made slaves. Oppression may crush, but can- 
not subdue them; may obstruct them with edicts and irons, but 
can never bind them. They will not brook, for one moment, the 
idea of being the dependents of a superior; the attaches of a 
great, selfish, frowning interest ; the limbs of a haughty, towering 
trunk; the appurtenances of an overawing power. Ingrained in 
the very fibre and material of their souls, is the lofty feeling of 
personality, equality, responsibility, neither depreciable nor trans- 
ferable. 

Such are some of the qualities, desirable in a social organiza- 
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tion, which are naturally attendant upon that superior intelli- 

ence and excellent primary education to be produced by West- 
ern wakes. Connected with these attributes, or arising out of 
them, will be large accumulations of the means of living and of 
social progress, expensive gratification, refinement in social inter- 
course, cultivation of the fine arts, libraries, literary leisure, in- 
dulgences of taste, perhaps some brilliant works in literature or 
valuable discoveries in the sciences. 

A more powerful and important element than any hitherto men- 
tioned, which Western Colleges have the charge and responsi- 
bility of introducing into Western Civilization, is Christianity. 

Without this great power, society, however improved by other 
agencies, will present itself with many and essential deficiencies. 
In the absence of Christianity, the arts, though possessed of merit, 
have a tendency to the mere gratifications of taste more than to 
the substantial utilities of life. Literature, also, while confess- 
edly possessed of elegance, copiousness and power, betrays a 
similar tendency, and 1s ever verging to the specious rather than 
the solid, the imaginative rather than the real, the amusing rather 
than the instructive. Social refinement, without the infusion of 
Christianity, produces dignity and polish of demeanor upon the 
outside of society, but leaves underneath, in the affections, much 
roughness, much insincerity. Its courtesies are rather chivalries 
than kindnesses ; its professions rather formalities than emana- 
tions of the heart. Its modes of life have more expensiveness 
than elegance, more gorgeousness than taste. A Civilization 
without Christianity, nourishes ambition more than noble emi- 
nence, grandeur more than greatness, glory more than virtue. It 
is a cold culture and ministration round about society, rather than 
a warmth and a life in its heart. In times of perfect tranquility 
its defects do not appear. But when public passion is stirred ; 
when ambitious spirits are waked; when corruption breaks out 
into power; when revolution and anarchy disgorge the rottenness 
festering in the vitals of society; when every man becomes an 
Ishmaelite, and arrows, firebrands and death fly thick, then this 
Civilization is perfectly impotent. It is a dim, struggling star- 
light upon deep-volumed darkness: it is a tiny infant pressure 
upon the heaving of an earthquake ; it is a night-dew upon the 
vast fiery issues of a crater. 

It is a striking proof of the defect and inefficiency of Civiliza- 
tion without religion, that it should assume a-form so brilliant as 
to evolve the most illustrious philosophers, orators, and generals, 
also give name to two of the most remarkable ages of the world, 
and yet permit both, two centuries after their elevation, to sink 
into the lowest barbarism and darkness, and thus pass wholly 
away from the face of the world. The same Christian Civiliza- 
tion, as it has appeared under various forms of power and at va- 
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rious stages of advancement, at Bagdad, Florence, Cordova, in 
Persia and China, has bequeathed to mankind scarcely a precept, 
or principle, or influence, which has made a sensible impression 
upon the current of human affairs. Like the light cloud, its 
thinness has always been a chief source of its illumination. 
Christianity is able to contribute to this defective Civilization, 
all the life and power, elements and accomplishments, purity and 
enjoyments, which can be desired by the most intelligent friend 
of human worth and human happiness. It is able to invest 
society with exalted attributes and immunities derivable from no 
other agency! In its nature communicative, sympathizing, per- 
vading, it seeks to become an attribute of all its attributes, a pro- 
jector in all its projects, a mover in all its movements, an ingredi- 
ent in all its combinations. In the sphere of polite learning, it 
produces charming and invaluable influences. In the tasteful it 
is a more delicate refinement, in the beautiful a higher grace, in 
the grand a loftier sublimity. At the same time that it withholds 
from the department of letters no embellishment or invention, 
and acts positively in gracing it with richer beauty and higher 
forms of sleauantes it performs the still nobler service of inspiring 
it with a juster and more spiritual philosophy, with a purer and 
stronger moral life. It disseminates through it the leaven of a 
general sanctification. Baptized by religion, the whole circle of 
literature—that of the canal-packet, and the learned library, of the 
village newspaper and the dignified quarterly, of the genteel an- 
nuals and the octavos of history, poetry, essays and travels—be- 
comes the vehicle of reality, seriousness, noble conceptions, efhi- 
cient truth; becomes the embodiment and conductor of a clean, 
excellent spirit which, reaching the susceptible heart of the coun- 
try, will lie warm at the nurturing roots of all excellent qualities 
and good enterprises. It is truly delightful to see Christianity, 
under the drapery of beauty and magnificence, carrying abroad 
her principles and her holiness, by the graces of eloquence urging 
her solicitations to duty, by the brilliancies of illustration assisting 
conception of her glories, adding weight to her sanctions. In 
this, the blessed Saviour’s example is followed. The richest les- 
sons for the heart, He adorned and conveyed by means of the 
leasing images of the lily of the valley, which bloomed at His 
eet, and of the beings of beauty that sung over His pathway. 
Apples of gold He was always careful to set in pictures of silver. 
Christianity acts an important part in reference to the prosecu- 
tion of the practical sciences. ‘To patience and earnestness of 
thought and research, in the evolution of facts, the establishment 
of principles, and the application of phenomena to the benefit of 
society, it supplies a new high motive, the great moral interests 
of man. Instead of giving up this whole outward world to be a 
theatre of mere wonders for the amusement of a few dreamers 
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and abstruse philosophers, it turns it into a scene of gigantic 
powers, ponderous machinery and skilful appliances, to work out 
elements for a purer and more exalted condition of society. 

Christianity has a valuable action in another sphere. The con- 
sciousness of individual independence and personal rights, just 
now represented as being promoted by popular and elevated intel- 
ligence, it greatly augments and confirms. It far more completely 
separates and sets up every man upon his own foundation, more 
closely environs and invests him with inalienable privileges, more 
deeply ifipresses him with his own capacity and power, more 
authoritatively and urgently charges him with personal responsi- 
bility. ‘These things, which Christianity enlarges and perfects 
for the individual, constitute the elements and circumstances of 
the noblest liberty and highest civil character of which any mem- 
ber of a community is capable. He is made not a subject of au- 
thority so much as a partner: not the instrument of a superior 
will so much as a controlling “ citizen of no mean country.” 
He is not an item of negotiable materiel in the hands of the State ; 
he is an integral portion of the State herself, a wheel in her 
machinery, a rope in her rigging, a pilot in her pathway, an owner 
in her freight. ‘That all men are, and of right ought to be, free 
and equal, has no where so forcible an inculcation as in the New 
Testament. The spirit and teaching of every page is, that all 
alike are involved in transgression and condemnation, alike are 
the objects of interposition and mercy, alike are summoned to 
duty, alike are provided with present good, alike are offered 
membership, happiness, honor, inheritance, hope and home in the 
family of God. Thus every individual of the community, Chris- 
tianity addresses as standing on the same level of character and 
obligation. Thus every individual it presents with the grand 
immunities of true liberty and equality. 

For the production of civil order, to which education and in- 
telligence but partially contribute, Christianity holds a competent 
and complete efficiency. Submission to righteous rule, is the 

rominent lesson of the Gospel. A meek and quiet spirit, always 
Fett upon the heart which true religion has benefitted, will assume 
the form of proper deference and obedience to the powers or- 
dained of God. Moreover, Christianity sets up within the heart 
of every member of society, a stricter tribunal than any human 
government creates, and invests it with a wider jurisdiction and 
with the sanction and effectiveness of a more desirable reward 
and dreadful punishment. In the establishment and preservation 
of subordination and general peace, Christianity is a magazine of 
power, compared with which armies and navies, and enactments 
and penalties, and all human authorities, are as the pressure of 
vapor against a storm, or a breastwork of straws against a sweep 
ing deluge 
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Christianity removes from society wasting and degrading vices 
and supplies Civilization with productive and ennobling virtues. 
This single accomplishment will renovate society from its foun- 
dations, and raise it to a lofty eminence in worth and power. As 
a basis for the mercantile and general honesties of life, it estab- 
lishes the principle of perfect equality. For the regulation of 
all the interchanges of friendship and kindness between man and 
man, it proposes the great law of reciprocity. This acted on, 
intelligently and conscientiously, there will result quietness, 
assurance, purity and general happiness, in their largest measures. 

Christianity incorporates with society its own great spirit of 
charity. This sits and rules at the helm of enterprise, projects 
and pushes to accomplishment the noblest and largest works of 
humanity. At its bidding spring up provisions and institutions 
for the relief of every form of human ill, and the production of 
every form of human good. Under the physical, political, intel- 
lectual and moral conditions, induced by this great spiritual alms- 
giver, social prosperity and happiness will become like the waves 
of the sea. 

By the same power, there is introduced into Civilization one 
ingredient which has a special importance in the formation of 
society at the West. I mean homogeneity. The elements to be 
constructed into a social organization here, are extremely diverse 
and heterogeneous. ‘This country is settled by emigrants from 
every State in our own Union, commingled with Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Swiss, Poles, Danes, Norwegians, Russians, Swedes, 
Germans, Welsh, Irish, Scotch, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, 
Africans, Asiatics. The population is still more divided in mat- 
ters of religion. ‘There are here Congregationalists, Old School 
and New School Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, German Re- 
formed, Seceders, Covenanters, Campbelites, Methodists, Wes- 
leyans, Dissenters, Old and New School Baptists, Two Seed Bap- 
tists, Seventh Day Baptists, Unitarians, Lutherans, Moravians, 
Quakers, Episcopalians, Dunkers, Universalists, Infidels, Mor- 
mons, Millerites, Millenarians, New Lights. 

Christianity as an element of Civilization (and only Christianity) 
has power to reduce al] these peculiarities, diversities and con- 
tradictions, into a social organization, homogeneous, concen- 
trated, harmonious. Christianity is first a sympathy, and then a 

ower! As a sympathy it has the quality of universality. It 

ows no boundary but the utmost limit of being—of humanity 
and Divinity, of created intelligences and the Creator. For the 
former, man, its sympathy is special. No matter in what nook 
or corner of the world he may be obscured, no matter of what 
name or nation or languege he may be, or to what degradation he 
may have fallen, no matter what errors he may have adopted— 
wherever there is a man, thither does Christianity go with its 
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interest and love. It appreaches him with a heart outpouring 
with kindness, and a hand running over with blessings. It wel- 
comes him out and forth to every good that the Infinite Father 
has provided for any of His great family. How readily will the 
diverse population of the West mingle and amalgamate, if Chris- 
tianity shall thus mould it into a general contagious sympathy, 
so that heart shall thrill and throb to heart in union, and man 
become a true friend to man! 

Christianity is also a power as well as a sympathy. It trans- 
forms, reconstructs. Its subjects are re-born, raised from the 
dead. As in this resuscitation and re-organization, they are 
fashioned by the same means and agencies, re-animated by the 
same inbreathed spirit, they must bear the same essential constitu- 
ent of character. What if our population be therefore of every 
kindred and nation and tongue and people under the whole 
heaven! What if they be of every faith and form and name 
and ritual and origin! What if some be of Paul, some of Cephus, 
and others of Apollos! They are all one in Christ Jesus. Give 
us, at the West, a Civilization which is truly Christian ; which 
begets in every man a sympathy with every other man, bond or 
free, Barbarian or Greek, Christian or Jew; which has a full 
ability to mould all human elements into its noble forms and 
permeate them with its own energetic life ; give us this sympathi- 
zing, transforming power, and all our diversities shall be beauti- 
fully harmonised into accordancy, symmetry, compactness, 
strength! I care not how gnarled and perverse, when in the 
original oak, were the ribs and planks and timbers of the noble 
ship which is riding before me. Al) is skillfully shaped and 
fitted now, and she is truly a thing of beauty and grandeur. I 
care not of what rude, unshapely forms, were the blocks of 
God’s temple, when they were split out of the primitive quarry. 
They are perfectly squared and jointed and befitting, as I see 
them at present ; they raise a structure to the heavens of glorious 
proportions. I care not who, what, or how many come to the 
West, if we may but have along with them, in its omnipotence, a 
kind-hearted, remodelling, amalgamating, peace-bearing Chris- 
tianity. This we must have. If it be claimed that any portion of 
our race may exist and prosper without it, certainly here the 
claim will prove to be utterly groundless. There is no alterna- 
tive. Christianity must enter into our Civilization with all its 
elements, powers and ameliorations. 

Human society, in its highest condition, has no confidence or 
thrift in business, no securities to prosperity or liberty, no aids to 
usefulness or progress, no remedies for misfortune or ministries 
to virtue, no prevalent justice or controlling internal order, to 
which Christianity is not a grand and chief contributor. 

The infusion of this powerful, indispensable element, Christi- 
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anity, into Western Civilization, is the noblest duty and privilege 
of Western Colleges. In order to discharge their obligations, in, 
respect to it, in the best possible manner, these Institutions, without 
squeamishness, concealment, or fear, must be, and must be 
avowed and known to be, places for the diligent inculcation of 
a spiritual Christianity, as well as the truths of science and the 
graces of literature. I would not intimate that the Christian 
religion should be brought down from her grand, large designs, 
from her free, broad movements in her own native fields, no 
narrower than the universe, and be compelled to put on a straight- 
jacket and say shiboleth, or siboleth, as dictated ; that she should 
contract and torture her glorious form into any iron: frame that 
bigotry or superstition may construct; that in Colleges she 
should modify and proclaim her truths and commands servilely, 
after the unimportant peculiarities of any body of religionists. 
But her great principles and proclamations, her doctrines and 
injunctions, evolving God, redemption, probation, eternity, human 
duties, human interests, human destinies—these are to be made, 
conscientiously, an elemental part of Collegiate instruction ; to 
be laid down as monitory lessons before the heart of every student; 
to be kept vivid and present around his conscience ; to be inter- 
woven into a daily influence upon his life. 

And Colleges, from the nature of the case, are almost shut up 
to the necessity of making themselves seats of religion as well 
as of learning. Young men cannot proceed successfully, a 
single step in their ordinary studies, without that subordination, 
order, docility, industry, which depend largely on conscience 
and a sense of religion. No community, no family, no mere 
man since the fall, was ever governed without religion. Men 
have been restrained, silenced, driven, crushed, so have the 
elements, so have conflagrations. They were not governed ; 
in either case, they were simply held in durance by iron force. 
A College is a world: a world with all its active elements of 
character, its burning thoughts, passions and susceptibilities: a 
world with all its applications to character, its pressures, lures 
and perils. The conservative spirit of Christianity must be 
diffused clean through it, like life through a living man, and 
become an element of all its elements! The most bland, noise- 
less, inoffensive, irresistible of all known agencies, it will secure 
leisure and quiet, and peg and susceptibility, and literary 
progress as nothing else can. The training of the intellect can be 
conducted apart from the culture of the moral spirit, only by the 
application of mere force, like that which would be required to 
keep the planets in their paths without the great central orb. 
The separation of religion from Collegiate instruction, is found 
such an unnatural violence, and such a serious detriment to 
mental improvement, that Literary Institutions are under urgent 
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motives, among their inculcations, to include Christianity ; such 
a separation is, in truth, tearing a sound education, limb from 
limb! Religion and education stand to each other as a part to 
the whole. That should not be called education, that leaves the 
moral spirit uncultivated, any more than that be pronounced a 
sound restoration of the physical man, which has soothed an 
irritation on the skin and left festerings about the bones or suffu- 
sion in the brain. The religious objects and inspirations, which 
constantly and everywhere, present themselves to students in 
their inquiries, indicate the same natural alliance of religion with 
all education. The whole field of thought, the whole circle of 
subjects for research, is full of the exhibitions of the Divinity, 
full of the tokens of His power, of His excellence, of His will. 
Every step and inquiry therefore lead directly up to the great 
Object of religion. Studies being thus waaiank in a vast theatre 
which the Almighty fills and occupies, all the mind’s labor and 
travel are in the presence and under the light of the Divine 
attributes. If the student turn to himself and descend into the 
depths of his own moral and intellectual spirit, he finds God 
there. If he go out of himself and walk anid the mysteries and 
grandeurs of nature around, above, beneath him, he finds God 
there. The flower at his feet and the starry firmament, speak to 
him of God. The minutest phenomena in the world of mind, 
and the sublimest plan of Providence, speak to him of God. It 
is the most egregious of all absurdities to separate religion from 
Colleges, when every mental movement and search, in the process 
of an education, brings the pupil full into the presence of the 
great Soul and Life and Light of that religion when every 
object of the mind’s examination, when every art and science 
pursued, reveals Jehovah, communicates His _ instructions, 
announces His claims. Says The French Cousin, *‘ We must 
lay the foundation of moral life in our pupils. We must do it by 
placing religious instruction, that is, to speak distinctly, Christian 
instruction, in the first rank in the education of our schools. 
Leaving to the Curate, or the Pastor, the care of instilling the 
doctrines peculiar to each communion, we ought to impart to our 
scholars a clear and precise knowledge of the history, doctrines 
and great moral precepts of Christianity. We ought to teach our 
youth that religion which civilized our fathers; that religion 
whose liberal spirit created and can alone sustain, all the great 
institutions of modern times. The less we desire our schools 
ecclesiastical, the more ought they to be Christian! Religion is, 
in my eyes, the best, the only basis of a sound education.”’—It is 
settled. Colleges must be seats of religion, of true, fervent, 
intelligent religion. ‘They must be baptized thoroughly into its 
faith, its purity, its power. 

It remains to contemplate their efficient agency, when thus 
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sanctified, in establishing at the West, a Christian Civilization. 

There may be an influence of much value issuing from these 
Institutions directly. Their intelligent religious views, their elo- 
quent defence and exposition of the important truths of Christiani- 
ty, their exemplification of its benevolence and transforming power, 
constitute them great moral lights. A circumstance adding 
importance to them as sources of sacred illuminations, is their 
tendency to stability and permanence. Amid all the disturbances 
of ecclesiastical discussion and sectarian collision, amid many 
vacillations in forms of doctrine and church government, amid 
many fanaticisms and depressions in religious zeal and fidelity, 
these Institutions are likely to stand firm in their integrity, consis- 
tent in their labors, elevated in their piety. Like stars, above 
the clouds and agitations below them, they may be expected to 
shine calmly, steadily on, welcoming each successive genera- 
tion to their high and consecrated influences. 

The agency of Western Colleges in the great work of incorpo- 
rating Christianity into Western civilization, will be most effi- 
ciently exerted by means of the men whom they educate. ‘These 
Institutions being made as they ought to be, as they must be, 
seats of pure religion as well as of sound learning, a large portion 
of their students will carry out with them into society, the holy 
and conservative influences of Christianity. Some of their 
alumni will, from lack of talents and enterprise, sink into insig- 
nificance. Mostof them, however, will occupy high places. On 
these positions, religion, embodied in their character, will dissemi- 
nate sacred infusions through large communities, and at the same 
time, according to its own nature, grow rich by giving, acquire 
weight by diffusion, accumulate life by communicating vitality. 
Who therefore shall set metes and bounds to their moral efficien- 
cy? No more can good men from the Colleges be planted on 
the elevations of the community, without insinuating through it 
the most hiand, and meliorating influences, than suns can be set 
up in the heavens, without radiating warmth and life into the 
chilled vegetation outspread underneath them. When charged 
with public duties, men of religious principle and life from the 
Colleges, possess a special power for good, in consequence of the 
natural and almost involuntary respect felt for official station. A 
pure Christianity, living and breathing in Legislative Halls, in 
Courts of Justice, in the offices of executive and other functiona- 
ries, will descend upon a wide territory of mind, distil itself upon 
that territory like gentle rains, transfuse itself through it like 
vital air through the atmosphere, leave with it, as elements of 
Christian Civilization, blessed sanctifications and permanent 
energies of moral life. 

Western Colleges may exert a still more decided and powerful 
influence, in behalf of such a Civilization, by educating many 
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liberal and devout Christians for the learned professions. The 
rand effect is reached in this case by arming with the power of 
hristianity, a large amount of good taste, correct opinion, and 
superior intelligence. 

In the practice of the Legal profession, there is induced a habit 
of patient research, a quick and keen discernment of character, a 
rare power of sifting truth out from falacies, contradictions and 
crafty disguises, an accurate apprehension of human rights and 
human wrongs. Gentlemen of the Bar become conservatives in 
society, and resist the recklessness of ignorant innovation, the 
confidence of partial experiment, the effrontery of unauthorized 
dogmas. No class of men are so identified with the public 
interests ; their positions and opinions and political doctrines and 
political policy are almost oracular. When their responses are 
announced, we have, politically, the faith and policy of the 
country. Lawyers are in the habit of public speaking: they 
mingle largely and cordially with the people, and catch the 
public ear and the public heart on a thousand occasions. When, 
by strict conscientiousness and unsullied purity, they become 
identified, closely and ardently, with all the religious interests of 
society, what of good may they not accomplish among the 
susceptible elements of Western communities? Their sound 
wisdom, good scholarship, respectable standing, contact and 
sympathy with the people, popular influence, practical, ready 
eloquence, these, joined to high religious worth, and all appro- 
priated actively in aid of great social, moral interests, present 
one of the finest examples of human instrumentality ever employed 
for the regeneration of the country. So many pious lawyers 
therefore, as Colleges shall furnish to society, will be truly noble 
contributions to the cause of Christian Civilization. 

By the education of religious physicians, Western Literary 
Institutions secure still other allies in the work of perfecting a 
Christian Civilization. Nearly the whole population 1s in contact 
with the Medical profession. So much of the true religious spirit, 
as is breathed into practitioners of the healing art, during their 
College life, may be brought to act on the community, profession- 
ally visited by them, in the most interesting and favorable circum- 
stances. The Physician comes, not when the spirit is chafed by 
the collisions and disappointments of the world, not when the 
heart is eaten up with a burning thirst for honor or wealth, not 
when the ear is filled with flattery, or the heart surcharged with 
worldly pleasure. He comes to men when the premonitions of 
dissolution are about them; when earthly hopes are taking leave 
of them forever; when the coffin, the méttock and the grave, are 


the images that terrify the heart; when wealth has no power, 
pleasure no zest, worldly elevation no attraction. He comes to 
men, when, if they themselves have escaped, death is invading 
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the circle of their friends, and when perhaps, though recently 
there before, he has returned for another victim. He comes 
when sympathies are excited, the ear is open, the heart mellow, 
prejudice subsided, conscience aroused. Easily will a great and 
useful moral power be exerted in these circumstances, especially 
by one, who is offering his ministrations to remove pain and 
dislodge an enemy, lurking about the fountains of life. The 
man, who has received the antidote of a physical disease from his 
medical adviser, can scarcely refuse to respond to his representa- 
tions of the grand infallible remedy, provided by Divine mercy 
for deep moral leprosies! Like the unseen circulations under 

round, which nourish luxuriant vegetation above, the religious 
influence of the professors of the healing art—noiseless and unob- 
served, causes to spring up from its quiet operations, a refreshing, 
delightful scene of moral life. In furnishing to the community, 
physicians who, in addition to talents and learning, are in their 
character fair exemplifications of the conscientiousness and trans- 
forming power of Christianity, who are impressive advocates of 
its Divinity and its sanctions, who are zealous promoters of con- 
versions to its faith and hopes, Colleges will perform another 
eminent service for Christian Civilization. 

Western Colleges open a still mightier influence in favor of a 
Christian Civilization by the education of a pious ministry. As 
it will be a smaller number every year who will assume the holy 
office, without a public liberal education, and as the East will 
need most of its ministers at home, and superior attractions detain 
them there, Western Colleges are to be chiefly depended upon to 
supply the ranks of the clergy in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
The amount of piety, which in addition to intelligence, these 
Institutions shall introduce into Western pulpits, is therefore a 
matter of no ordinary importance. These pulpits are commanding 
positions. They are like impregnable fortifications, in no danger 
of being interrupted and stilled while delivering their volleys of 
truth. It does this profession injustice, however, to liken its 
action to the modes of worldly warfare ; its weapons are not 
carnal. I only allege that it is a decided advantage, that the 
pulpit is free, and puts forth its holy power, unforbidden and 
unsilenced! Partially as the country 1s now supplied with a 
ministry, the whole number of addresses to the people from the 
clergy is ten times greater than those heard from all other sources 
whatsoever. Were the ranks of the ministry full, and were the 
people gathered into congregations of 500 seule each, there would 
be not less than 144,000 serious discourses delivered in the 
Western Valley every week, seven millions two hundred thou- 
sand every year. Many of these would be delivered to docile 
childhood, and to susceptible youth ; many to the seriousness and 
subdued attention found at the house of death; a large number 
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to the reverence and expectation assembled in the sanctuary on 
the consecrated Sabbath ; others to a deep and general ckuitability, 
produced by a special heavenly influence. When it is remember- 
ed what infinite subjects and interests are involved in these 
addresses, when it is remembered that whenever, wherever, to 
whomsoever God’s messenger speaks, he finds an undismayed, 
unhushed conscience has spoken before him, has pierced the dull 
cold ear of transgression, has arraigned the criminal, has arraigned 
the witnesses, has given intimations of the awaiting, tremendous 
doom, who shall feel himself able to take measurement of the 

ower of a holy ministry! True, it is a people dead, thrice dead, 
in trespasses and sins, to which the pulpit brings its messages, 
but it preaches Him who is himself the resurrection and the life. 
It proposes an omnipotent mercy as the agency to create, out of 
the bones and dust of a universal ruin, a regenerated and sanctified 
population ! 

There is an additional influence invariably attendant upon the 
ministry, which should be included in an estimate of the aggre- 
gate action of the pulpit on Civilization—I mean the power of 
the Bible. The Scriptures and the Ministry are inseparably 
associated. As the servants of Christ carry the sacred volume 
with them, to be the standing letter of their commission, the 
record of their instructions, and the treasury of their communica- 
tions, they will always actively and widely circulate it among 
the people to whom they minister. They will introduce it to 
them as God’s unsealed, only statute-book, God’s only communi- 
cation to the revolted, proffering pardon and peace, and providing 
deliverance from corruption. : 

While, therefore, the ministry directly unsheathes, in Jehovah’s 
service, the sword of the Spirit, the same sword, under clerical 
supervision, unsheaths itself in the families of a wide population. 
The servants of God in public places discuss, out of the Holy 
Scriptures, the great doctrines and duties involving the govern- 
ment of God and the destiny of man, announce its denunciations 
to the hard-hearted, repeat its tones of mercy to the submissive. 
The Bible passes forth and more privately opens its lessons of 
wisdom, its revelations of God and eternity, to the mechanic in 
his shop, to the merchant at his counter, to the professional man 
in his office, to the scholar in his study, to the family at the fire- 
side, to the sojourner at his resting place. The pulpit and the 
Bible are never dissevered; they multiply their labors, diffuse 
their instructions, do all their works of love on the same theatre. 
Like the twin stars in our sky, they move and shine always to- 
gether. A ministry warmed and ennobled by the deep springs of 
an intelligent piety, and attended upon the whole field of its 
exertions by Bibles, as ministering spirits to echo and sanction its 


teachings and warnings, exercises a power, in supplying the ele- 
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ments of a high Christian Civilization, as incalculable as it is 
important. From the first institution of the priestly office among 
the Jews, there has been no human agency on the earth equal to 
that of the evangelical ministry. A few spirits, it is true, 
emerging out of revolutions and nurtured in storms, have seemed, 
for a time, to possess and exert more power. But it has been 
only for a time. They quickly went down with the subsidence 
of the elements, which, in the waxing of the tide, had swept 
them up to their high places. And even while their dominien 
and might remained, their rule seemed to be the result of a for- 
tuity t advantages rather than of a personal efficiency, of an 
accumulation of ignorant physical force, rather than of an inhe- 
rent Omnipotence. 

Besides the regular ministry, there is another army of laborers, 
of clerical character, of equal, or even greater influence, to be 
also chiefly furnished by Colleges. They are the projectors, the 
agents, and the advocates of numerous benevolent enterprises. 

hey pass over the land like angels of light: they visit every 
nook and corner, cabin and village and city. In various modes 
they publish Christianity. They wake up its spirit: they apply 
its power: they carry abroad the whole encyclopedia of moral 
remedies: they set in operation the active system of practical 
religious instrumentalities. These self-sacrificing men, pioneers 
of Christian Civilization, church recruiting officers, Jerusa- 
lem’s city-watch, are wide awake, when others are asleep; are 
pushing the work of salvation, while others are waiting for a 
current and a tide to move them forward. These revolving and 
itinerant lights, these movers of the under currents of religious 
action, these file leaders of reformation, are an efficient, indispen- 
sable adjunct to the general power of the pulpit, and therefore to 
its special efficiency in behalf of a Christian Civilization. 


The pulpit, therefore, (and I name it filled 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,) 

The pulpit, in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar power, 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue’s cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 
The Legate of the skies! His theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear : 

By him the violated law speaks out 

its thunders: and by him in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 
And around himself in panoply complete 

Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms, 
Bright as his own, and trains by every rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 

The sacramental host of God’s elect! 
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The entire action and accomplishment of a ministry from the 
Colleges, endued with an elevated piety and a high intelligence 
befitting the holy calling, no mind but that of the Omniscient One 
can comprehend. The influence which this sacred profession 
when full, may exert in favor of a Christian Civilization, must be, 
both in respect to quality and quantity, all that the most intelli- 

ent benevolence can desire. 

These three services for the West, the creation of eminent 
scholarship, the improvement and extension of primary educa- 
tion, the establishment of a superior and Christian Civilization, 
constitute the grand design and effort of Western Colleges. The 
population of the Valley of the Mississippi consists of ten mil- 
lions, of which two millions are between the ages of 5 and 15. 
The fulfilment, therefore, on the part of these institutions, of their 
large, noble purpose, in respect to superior scholarship, popular 
instruction, and the amelioration of society, would even, at the 
present time, swell into an accomplishment worthy the efforts of 
the most distinguished and philanthropic minds. But these 
Colleges have a work to do, possessing a magnificence and im- 
portance greatly surpassing this. It is the fulfilment of the same 
purpose, the introduction into the whole country of high intelli- 
gence, excellent primary schools, and the best Civilization, when 
our entire people instead of 10, shall have grown to 20,000,000, 
40,000,000, 80,000,000, and our present 2,000,000 of children 
shall have become 4, 8, 16,000,000. These last number 80,000,000 
of population in the whole, and 16,000,000 for our schools, this 
wide West will contain within 60 years! As these multitudes 
are to dwell on a soil, whose productiveness has never yet been 
overstated, and is not elsewhere upon the earth surpassed, they 
will eventually possess sources of wealth and aggrandizement, 
which will turn hither the eyes of other nations, as well as con- 
centrate here the grand vitalities and developments and energies 
of our own country. In arming this immense and growing popu- 
lation, therefore, with superior intelligence and a pure Christianity, 
Western Colleges will have subjected to their influence materials 
and elements of incalculable capabilities, and assisted to establish 
a power, such as has rarely risen up in our world. Their mission 
is a great and a holy one! The actual sum and value of their 
beneficial influence upon the susceptible millions settled, settling, 
and hereafter to be settled here, are too vast to be estimated and 
set down in specific statement. Who can foot up the amounts 
and measures of light and heat and air and electricity, of alka- 
lies and acids, and oils and nutritious earths, which are employed 
in the evolution and uprearing of the whole, gorgeous, luxuriant, 
immense vegetation, living and growing, in summer months, on 
the face of this broad Valley? Arithmetic is baffled: conjecture 
is confounded! These incalculable and almost illimitable ingre- 
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dients and agencies are a fit and fair image to us of the elements 
and influences which Western Colleges are to aid in furnishing 
to the multitudes of intelligences, which shall struggle and grow, 
and thrill and rise and labor, upon this vast intellectual and moral 
theatre. It were better that our lakes were emptied into the sea, 
our railroads torn up, our rivers and canals left dry, our prairies 
turned to sterility, our bland clime changed into Northern rigors, 
than that our Colleges should be either extinguished or neglected. 
Our beautiful land, reposing between grand mountain ranges, 
would become as the valley of the Rahow of death! The 
adversary would spread out his hand upon all her pleasant things. 
The Lord cover her with a cloud ; in his anger cast down to the 
earth her beauty, and make her altars desolate. 

Western Institutions of learning should enlarge and enrich 
themselves, for influence and accomplishment, with an energy 
and enthusiasm commensurate with the greatness and value of 
the service allotted to them. The West should cherish liberally 
her Colleges, as noble sources of her life, her honor, her useful- 
ness. May she ever have those which are worthy of her con- 
fidence and her love! 


ARTICLE II. 


REVIEW OF FINNEY’S THEOLOGY. 
By Rev. Gores Durrietop, D. D., Pastor of First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, Mich. 


Lectures on Systematic Theology, embracing Lectures on Moral 
Government, together with Atonement, Moral and Physical 
Depravity, Regeneration, Philosophical Theories, and Evidences 
of Regeneration. By Rev. C. G. Finney, Professor of Theolo- 
gy in the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 


The proper office of philosophy is to explain facts. In matters 
of religion, its functions have sometimes been deemed both legiti- 
mate and necessary. Its influence and bearing upon the great 


cardinal doctrines of Revelation, as matter of history, is a subject 
of great interest. To examine and trace them, is an exercise 
attended with much profit. But it would require an entire life 
spent in study, by one of keen discrimination, and under circum- 
stances propitious to investigation, to do the subject justice. 
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Amid the incessant cares and labors of active pastoral vocations, 
we feel almost afraid to make an effort for the purpose of exposing 
the difference between faith and philosophy. Yet is it essential 
to a faithful review of the two volumes already published, of the 
work whose title is given in the caption of this article. 

In a former article, this subject has been adverted to, and a 
radical distinction has been taken between the facts revealed in 
the Bible as matters of faith, and the doctrines of Theology 
founded on or inferred from them. We have often wished, that 
some learned master ‘Theologian, imbued with the spirit of faith, 
would unfold the manner in which metaphysical notions, defini- 
tions, and philosophical explanations, of the great cardinal facts 
of the gospel of the grace of God, have in different ages affected 
men’s minds, in apprehending and exhibiting them. With the 
bearing of the Gnostic philosophy on Christianity, and its influence 
in the early ages of the Christian church, in developing the 
germs of popery, till expanded in the great anti-christian apostasy, 
those who have studied history and consulted the patristic writings 
cannot be ignorant. ‘The controversies between Augustine and 
Pelagius, and between Calvinists and Armenians, furnish us 
striking illustrations of the manners in which the mind may be 
beguiled from the simplicity of faith. We fear that the author 
of the work on Systematic Theology, now under review, will be 
found, unintentionally and unconsciously to have “ erred from the 
faith,’ through the influence of a favorite philosophy, assumed as 
his guide and infallible interpreter of the lively Oracles of God. 

What that philosophy is, with its application to the great 
questions of the nature and foundation of moral obligation, has 
been unfolded, in a former article, to the reader’s attention. Its 
Theological applications possess great importance, having been 
elaborated into a system of subtle and dangerous error, subversive 
of the gospel of our salvation, since that article was prepared. 
Another volume has been published by our author, in which 
those applications are more studiously and extensively made, 
and his Theological system worked into shape, by his philosophy 
of what our author has himself styled, “ the dogma of a necessi- 
tated will; by assuming which,” he says, ‘ail the practical 
doctrines of Christianity have been embarrassed and perverted.” 

The doctrines which are to pass through the alembic of his 
philosophy, are moral depravity, ability and inability, justification 
before God, regeneration, santification, perfection and their 
cognate and correlate truths. Our decided conviction is, that 
our author, neither in his own mind, nor in his teachings, has 
drawn the line of distinction between what is revealed to us as 
matter of fact, upon the simple veracity and authority of God’s 
word, and what is man’s addition, made in the exercise of his 
own wisdom, by metaphysical and psychological assumptions 
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and definitions, or philosophical solutions of the mysteries of 
revelation. The reader will excuse us for adding somewhat on 
this point, inasmuch as it is necessary, alike to prevent ourselves 
from being misapprehended, and to correct what our author, in 
common with a large class of Theologians, seems to have assumed. 

In the preface to his third volume, he says, “I have not yet 
been able to stereotype my theological views, and have ceased 
ever to expect todo so. ‘The idea is preposterous. None but 
an Omniscient mind can continue to maintain a precise identity 
of views and opinions.’” ‘True, most true, in so far as human 
reasonings and matters of mere opinion are concerned. How 
important, therefore, that, in the incessant fluctuations of the 
human mind, there should be found, in matters of eternal mo- 
ment, some solid and immutable rock, on which we may cast 
anchor and feel safe! This we have alone in the Word of God, 
received as the rule and reason or foundation of faith. 

The oracles of God, disclosing the ‘ mystery of godliness,”’ 
» have been committed to ‘the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of truth’”—not for her ministry exclusively, 
nor for her authoritative and infallible exposition—but for pre- 
servation, circulation, and the use of all her members. They 
are, like God Himself, eternal and immutable. Thence we 
derive the true knowledge of Himself, and of the way of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ. From no other source can it 
originally be obtained by erring mortals. In this respect, the 
men of one age have no advantage over another. hat God 
says to us in His Word, He has said to our fathers, and to the 
generations before us, from the days of the Apostles down through 
every age. ‘The veriesi child need not err here, in any essential 
matter. The great facts and mysteries of redemption are not 
communicated as abstractions, but as simple narrative. Abstrac- 
tions may suit the philosopher ; narrative is adapted to the child, 
whose faith is not so likely to err as are the reasonings of the 
philosopher. The philosopher must come down to the level of 
the child, and believe with the same simple docile confidence, in 
the unerring testimony of God, if he would enter the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ 

Science and philosophy are not essential to the apprehension of 
truth by faith; nor are they its exponents. ‘To affirm that they 
are, is to give vantage ground, which never should be yielded to 
Papists, Puseyites, High-Churchmen, rationalistic divines, and 
all who authoritatively prescribe their dogmas for our credence. 
For if these things are important and essential in the exposition 
of the Scriptures, and the common sense reader is to be led and 
instructed by them, in his knowledge of the mind and will of 
God, the argument certainly will lie greatly in favor of the Church 


1 Finney’s Syst. Theol., Vol. IIE., p. iii. 2 Matt. xviii., 3. 
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the council of her clergy, her great lights, her theological doc- 
tors. Not to expositors outside, but within the church, would 
we most naturally look. Here or in some concentrated Head, 
having the wisdom and authority of all, would infallibility most 
readily be placed. The common sense of mankind teaches them, 
that an ever fluctuating will or standard of opinion, will leave 
them subject to the strifes and disputes, the errors and imposi- 
tions of every would-be Pope. Our author affirms, that no 
theologian should be afraid to change his views, his language, or 
his practice, in conformity with increasing light!’ ‘‘ Should I 
refuse or fail to do this, I should need to blush for my folly and 
inconsistency, for I say again, that true Christian consistency 
implies progress in knowledge and holiness, and such changes in 
theory and practice, as are demanded by increasing light.” As 
to points in faith, this is heresy of most dangerous character. 
The reverse is the Bible’s account of this matter. 

Having ascertained what God testifies, and thence learned and 
believed the facts, a change of views is unbelief. It is no 
more allowable for us to alter our belief, under such circum- 
stances, than it is possible to change the facts. The faith of 
the child of God at this day, is, as far as it goes, the same with 
the apostle’s. Here there neither is nor can be improvement, 
except in extending our knowledge of what God has testified, 
and in increasing our faith. But having once ascertained what 
God says, it is at our infinite peril that we dare to differ from 
Him, or alter, or modify our views as to the fact. He does not 
mean one thing this age and another the next—one thing to-day 
and another to-morrow. His word, unlike the opinions and phi- 
losophy of men, abideth for ever. ‘* The counsel of the Lord that 
shall stand. ‘The testimony of the Lord is sure.”” Eternal and 
immutable like Himself is His Word. The Scriptural theologian 
is mainly concerned to know what is to be believed on that 
ground. This done, he must set it forth—not on human authority, 
not by the force of logical reasonings, nor by the explanations of 
philosophy—but from the rpse prxir of Jehovah. His only and 
all sufficient argument, or reason for faith, is the same with the 
prophet’s and apostle’s: “ Thus saith the Lord ;” “ Thus hath 
Jehovah said.” 

It is on this foundation alone, that the churches of the Refor- 
mation framed and claimed respect for their creeds or Confessions 
of Faith. They are of value and authority only as they set forth 
the facts or truths made known in the Scriptures. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, as adopted by the Presbyterian 
churches in these United States, and as approved by the great 
body of New England Congregationalists, is but a summary of 
what those, who adopt them, believe to be the doctrines of the 

? Vol. III. p. 4. * Ps, xix. 7, 
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Bible on the various topics therein stated, or, in general, “ the 
system of doctrine taught in the sacred Seriptures.” They were 
not orivinally sent forth, by the Assembly of Drvines who framed 
or systematized them ; nor are they now adopted by the Ministers, 
Elders and Deacons at their ordination, or admission to office in 
Presbyterian churches, as the decretals or canons of the church, 
possessing any right to dictate the faith; nor as the prescriptions 
and dogmas of those invested with any inspired, oracular or 
divine, transmitted authority, to require the adoption of this or 
the other sentiment or opinion, and to make rules for the con- 
sciences of men. They are but the public avowal, made by the 
ministers, officers and members of the ehurches embracing them, 
of what they believe to be the truths affirmed in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

We had supposed that this was well enough understood ; and 
that no man would think of entering the Presbyterian church, 
and of making the profession of faith which is done at ordination 
or admission to a Presbytery, who did not, as the result of his 
careful examination and comparison with the Word of God, sin- 
cerely and cordially adopt these formulas as the exponents of his 
own faith. If, after an examination of its doctrines, a man can- 
not affirm that he believes the Confession of Faith to contain the 
system of doctrine taught in the sacred Scriptures, and sincerely 
and cordially adopt it as such, it certainly betrays the want of 
moral honesty, to say the least, for him to reeeive ordination and 
be installed as pastor, or be employed to labor, as stated supply, 
in a Presbyterian church. We cannot express ourselves in lan- 
guage too strong, perce wage | such conduct. It was, therefore, 
both a matter of surprise and grief to us, to read the following 
impassioned remarks of our author, reprobating and denouncing 
“the form of sound words,” which he once professed to receive 
and adopt as the confession of his faith. 

‘Hundreds of years since, when intellectual and moral seience 
was a wilderness,(!'!) an assembly of divines as they are called, 
affecting to cast off popery, undertook to stereotype the theology 
of the church, and to think for all future generations, thus 
making themselves popes in perpetuum. Every uninspired 
attempt to frame for the church an authoritative standard of 
opinion, which shall be regarded as an unquestionable exposition 
of the Word of God, is not only impious in itself, but it is also a 
tacit assumption of the fundamental dogma of papacy. The 

~, assembly of divines did more than to assume the necessity of a 
pope to give law to the opinions of men ; they assumed to create 
an immortal one, or rather to embalm their own creed and preserve 
it as the pope of all generations. ‘That the instrument framed by 
that assembly, should in the nineteenth century, be recognized as 


the standard of the church, or of an intelligent branch of it, is not 
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only amazing, but I must say, that it is highly ridiculous. It is 
as absurd in theology as it would be in any other branch of science, 
and as injurious and stultifying as it is absurd and ridiculous. It 
is better to have a living than a dead pope. If we must have an 
authoritative exrpounder of the Word of God, let us have a living 
one so as not to preclude the hope of improvement. ‘ A living 
dog is better than a dead lion ;’ so a living pope is better than a 
dead and stereotyped confession of faith that holds all men to 
subscribe to its unalterable dogmas and its unvarying terminology. 
Whether this was ever intended by its authors or not, such is the 
use made of the instrument in question.’” 

All this is well understood. ‘The impassioned tone of these 
remarks is even worse than the remarks themselves, and will not 
fail to make its unfavorable impression on the mind of every sober 
and dispassionate reader. Whatever our author believed, when a 
minister of the Presbyterian church, doubtless he did not know- 
ingly hold and teach doctrines which he judged to be incensis- 
tent with the system taught in its confession of faith. A change, 
however, has since come over his vision. He nowclaims to have 
received superior light, and demands the renunciation and repro- 
bation of the symbols of the church, of which he once was an 
honored and beloved minister. The spirit of denunciation breathed 
in the above extract, shows how widely he has departed from the 
faith he once held in common with the Presbyterian church. 
He has assumed a solemn and fearful responsibility, and having 
avowed his reasons for so doing, has brought into notice a system 
of theology so essentially at variance, in all its leading features, 
with the Evangelical faith embodied in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, that he is compelled to treat it with unmitigated scorn and 
contempt. He has thus made an issue for himself and the entire 
Presbyterian church, and on it demands investigation, whether 
those who adopt its confession or himself are nearest to the truth. 
Neither he nor his followers, therefore, should wonder if they 
are regarded with distrust, and the right hand of fellowship with- 
drawn from them. He has placed himself in a hostile attitude, 
and courts the acquittal and approbation of public opinion. His 
appeals, however, are not made directly to the Bible; but to 
modern progress in theology, to the increasing light of moral and 
intellectual science,’”? as umpire to decide between himself and 
the brethren and churches he now denounces. The Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, the heroes of the — Reformation, the 
fathers of our American churches and their noble sons, the 
Edwards and Bellamys, and Hopkins, the Tenants and Davises, 
and Wetherspoons, and other great lights of this continent, were 
but dim twinkling tapers, obscured with the murky clouds, or 
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lost in ‘¢ the wilderness,” of a false philosophy. Against al} this 
we enter our solemn protest. 

The appeal, in this issue, must be “to the law and to the 
testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.’* In so far as biblical facts are con- 
cerned, that is, God’s statement of what man is to believe, the 
progress of Theology must be, in extending the knowledge of 
those facts by the study, not of philosophy but of the sacred 
Scriptures ; metaphysical reasonings and philosophy, can never 
originate a solitary truth for the apprehension of faith. Science 
may indeed aid us in discerning the bearing and reach, the power 
and value of faith. It may greatly embolden us in meeting and 
repelling the objections of infidels, and in exposing the fallacy of 
many of their deductions who reject the Word of God. It may 
invigorate our own minds, and furnish us abundant and admirable 
illustrations for the confirmation of our faith. But it eannot 
bring to light, or demonstrate one: new truth pertaining to the 
being, nature, personal subsistences, character and providence of 
God,—the moral character, condition and relation of man as 
His rational creature and as regarded by Him,—the person, work, 
natures and offices of Jesus Christ,—the way of justification 
through His blood and gp cmon by faith alone without the 
deeds of the law,—the deity, personality, mission and work of 


the wg Spirit—the regeneration, sanctification, redemp- 


tion, filial relation and resurrection of the believer, and which is 
not to be found in the Scriptures. It may aid us also in 
presenting the truths of faith more vividly to the minds of others, 
and in fixing and deepening their impressions; but even here, 
attempts of this sort, often do but enfeeble and obscure. It is 
not because of its own intrinsic worth, but because of the great 
array of knowledge and of the almost endless expositions of 
philosophy m ever varying phase, that science possesses much of 
its value to the theologian, nor because it has ever actually 
imparted a new truth to faith. What new truths to faith, have 
all the theories and reasonings of Bacon, Locke, Reed, Stuart, 
Brown, Coleridge, Kant, Cousin, or the innumerable host of 
metaphysical writers, ever produced? The plain unsophisticated 
reader and student of his Bible, yea, the child that has learned 
his shorter Catechism and been led by it to the Word of God, and 
has apprehended the great truths of faith as drawn from this 
source, and set forth in that form of sound words, concerning the 
being and perfections of God, the guilt, fall, condemnation and 
ruin of man, the person, history, work and offices of Christ, as 
the great Author of eternal redemption, and such like, has thence 
obtained a much more vivid idea of Bible truth, than if he had 
studied the discourses of all these and hosts of other philosophers. 
*Isaizh 8: 20. 
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In so saying, we mean not to pour contempt on science and 
metaphysical philosophy. On the contrary let them be cherished 
and cultivated; but let them be taught their proper place. 
When God speaks, man is bound to believe; for the very simple 
reason, that He can neither deceive others nor be deceived Him- 
self. All that He affirms is truth irrefragable and immutable. 
We are not to suspend our faith, till science and philosophy come 
in to confirm His statements, or explain to us what He means. 
He addresses us in His Word, mainly in the language of common 
sense, and in all matters of doubt and difficulty; where His 
meaning is not at once obvious, the Bible is to be its own inter- 
preter. In things essential, the word of God is so plain, that the 
way-faring man, though a fool, need not err therein. Any 
explanations of facts or expositions of Bible truth, that God has 
not Himself given in the Scriptures, let them come from 
what source they may, can have no authoritative power over our 
faith. Astronomy, by its marvellous and astounding discoveries, 
may overwhelm us with ideas of the immensity of the Universe, 
and of the incenceivable antiquity of the stellar hosts, sweeping 
in their vast cycles of incomprehensible duration, and may thus 
assist us in swelling our conception of the infinite majesty, 
power and resources of God our Creator, and of His wisdom, 
care and incessant energy as our Preserver. But it does not, in 
the least degree, change the facts presented to our faith, that 
Jesus Christ made and preserves them all, and that for His glory 
they are and were created.’ Geology, too, may boast of its discove- 
ries, and discourse to us most learnedly of the structure and 
stratifications of our globe, of the pregnant and violent convul- 
sions it has been thrown into by its own internal fires, of the 
fossiliferous rocks which have entombed whole genera of 
animals, ete., that existed anterior to man, of the inferior races 
that have flourished and perished, and prepared the way for him, 
of the great changes in climate, and in the constitution of the 
atmosphere that have wrought in it, of the various other phenomena 
which indicate the great antiquity of the earth, and of the convul- 
sions to which it yet is destined. But these things cannot effect, in 
the least degree our faith, as to the fact that, “in the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth,’” &c, or the divine promise 
and covenant, that “neither shall all flesh be cut off any more 
by the waters of a flood; neither shall there any more bea flood 
to destroy the earth.’” 

Equally incapable is metaphysical philosophy or moral science, 
by any of its discoveries, to present to our faith any new truth, or 
anything incompatible with the revelations of the Bible. It may 
indeed introduce and sanction terms and phrases, whose import 
shall vary greatly, from one age to another, and as used by one 

4 Col. 1:16. *Gen 1:1,2 *Gen, 9: 2. 
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schoo! and another, according to the ener 18 opinions preva. 
lent; and it may define with frequent changes, the different terms of 
holy writ, in which God addresses himself to man, and thus make 
the Bible appear to speak in one age, what it did not in another. 
As for example, it may define life and law, power and faith, 
repentance and sin, understanding, reason, conscience and other 
“terminology” of the Bible, and by these means make various 
passages to change their meaning, and having done so, pronounce 
these things, discoveries in Theology. But against any such 
em, to transmute the facts of Scripture and to pervert our faith, 
we solemnly protest. 

It is precisely through this channel, that error has always 
entered. It is not to the schools; nor to this or the other philo- 
sophical divine or expositor of the Bible, that we are to appeal 
for definitions. It pertains not to tradition, to the church, to 
science or to philosophy, to furnish the glasses through which 
we are to read the Word of God, neither rt smn nor microscope 
of human invention is here needed. ‘The language of revelation 
is to be received and understood, in the sense in which God 
Himself used it. To ascertain this we must let God explain. 
As we compare spiritual things with spiritual, and let one part 
of Scripture throw light upon the other, ean we, alone, arrive at 
the accurate knowledge of the truth; neither reason nor conscience 
ampere here original authority. Nor can any system of Theology, 

oast as it may, of its /ucidus ordo in arrangement, of its admirable 
definitions, of its' psycological refinement, of its philosophical 
accuracy, of its advancement in science, and of its new and bril- 
liant light and nomenclature, legitimately assume to present the 
facts of Scripture, authoritatively to our faith, other than as does 
the Scripture itself. 

Amid the lumber of ages and the dark clouds of metaphysical 
philosophy, which have enshrouded the Divine Word, we may 
sometimes find it difficult, and need a knowledge of what is, in 
itself, of little value, and of no authority, to separate between the 
precious and the vile, “ the good seed of the word,” and the 
chaff—ad mixture of error—to determine what is the truth, as God 
has spoken it, and what is man’s addition or transmutation. 
Hence has originated much of the labor, embarrassment and diffi- 
culty of exposition. Could we brush away the philosophy of 
ages, and come to the Bible, in the simple unadulterated import 
of its language, as God Himself expounds it, we should find that 
far less of this is needed than is wont to be imagined. The 
most vigilant and careful of us, are in danger of erring here, and 
of using Bible terms, not as God explains or defines them, but in 
the sense of our particular philosophy. 

We object not to such exposition, provided we can fully dis- 
tinguished between faith and philosophy, and do not ignorantly 
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and unconsciously pass off as Bible truth, what is the addition of 
our philosophy, or aver the meaning of God’s statement to be 
identical with the complexion given to it by our psycological 
notions or metaphysical assumptions. So far as faith is concern- 
ed, it may sometimes prove a bliss to be ignorant of the endless 
contradictions of the schools. ‘The plain common sense unsophisti- 
cated reader of the Bible, yea, even the simple docile child is more 
likely toapprehend its proper meaning than the erudite philosopher. 
The pride, contradictions and endless disputes among the men of 
science and wisdem, de not embarrass the child. No forest of 
gepeasty must needs be first traversed; nor clouds of mist and 
darkness penetrated; nor labyrinth of errers previously traced. 
From the mazes of philosophy we instantly escape, the moment 
we are content to receive, as little children, the facts reported by 
God, “upon His exclusive testimony. It swelled the holy 
bosom of our adorable Redeemer with joyous exultation, that 
neither science nor philosophy were necessary, to the saving 
apprehension of the truth. Indeed it was the only thought 
during his sorrowful life, which seemed to take possession of His 
mind, and fill it with overflowing delight. “I thank thee,” 
exclaimed He, ‘‘O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.’ 

The apostle Pau! has utterly disdained the position of our 
author on this subject, and borne his testimony against it, so 
pointedly, that we are greatly surprised at the boldness with 
which the claim is urged for *‘ the application of reason in the 
explanation of the facts of Revealed Theology.’”* And I, brethren, 
when [ came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God.” “ My 
speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of men’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and of power, that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men.”? We speak 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual.’ 
“T certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached of 
me is not after man. For I neither received it of man, neither 
was I taught it, but by the Revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 

Theology, as a science, has assumed endless cameleon hues. 
He that would be erudite here, must make himself acquainted 
with the philosophy by which Arians and Socinians, Pelagians 
and Semi-Pelagians, Manicheans and Mystics, Nominalists and 
Realists, Papists and Unitarians, Arminians, Antinomians and 
Calvinists, both Supra and Sublapsarians, and others, have 
excogitated their systems. We object not to study and erudition 
of this sort. On the contrary, we feel it, on some accounts, to 

mat. XI. 25. ®F. Sys. Vol. II, p. 4v. #1 Cor. 2: 4, 5, 13. *Gal. 2: 11, 12. 
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be very desirable, and have sometimes hoped, that some whose 
time and opportunities, whose station and vocation, as Biblical 
Professors, afford them facilities for it, would give us a regular 
history of theological seienee, shaped as it has been by the ever 
fluctuating philosophy of ages, and trace also the grand, impor- 
tant and radical distinctions between its dogmas and faith. The 
historian who shall himself be embued deeply with the spirit of 
faith, and have imbibed, from the pure fountain of the Word of 
God, the revelations of Jesus Christ, as well as studied fully the 
progressive theology of real opmions—who will make the Bible 
his chart, and mark the channels of revealed truth, running down 
from age to age, while he projects the numerous shoals and quick- 
sands, deposits and sunken rocks of error and philosophy in 
dogmatic theology—will render true service to the eause of evan- 
gelical religion. We need to be admonished continually, of the 
danger of erring, when, in the study of theological opimons, we 
are beguiled by natural, metaphysical, dogmatic, polemic, pasto- 
ral, or any other scientific systematic Theology, from the sim- 

licity of Faith. How important, therefore, is the charge, and 
bow often should we feel it pressed on our hearts and consciences, 
as by the voice of God, which Paul addressed to his beloved 
ipl, “OQ, Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, 
avoiding profane and vain amp and oppositions of science, 
falsely so called ; which some professing, have erred concerning 
the faith.’” 

The reader will excuse this digression, when he reflects that 
here lies the ground on which our author must be met, and that 
here only are found the tests by which we shall be able to judge 
whether he is right or wrong. If metaphysics and philosophy 
are to be the umpire, he may, as he does, claim his own to be 
superior to all others. But if faith is to be the arbiter—which 
will not, for one moment, be questioned by any friend of evangel- 
ical religion—then, whatever may be the philosophy, and how- 
ever we may think to be in advance of all before us in theological 
science, those philosophical and metaphysical views, that place 
us in opposition to the plain facts revealed in the Scriptures, that 
is, to any cardinal, evangelical truth, must be at once abandoned 
as proved, ipso facto, to be both erroneous and criminal. Our 
author has invited and urged examination; that, as he says, 
““before I die, I may see whatever serious errors I may hold in 
theology, and correct them, if the Lord will,” desiring, ‘¢ to sub- 
ject them to the fullest criticism, that whatever is wrong in them 
may be thoroughly sifted out.’” 

It is from no love of controversy; nor because we have any 
feeling congenial with “those impertinent talkers and writers, 


24 Tim., 6: 20. ? Vol, IIL., p. v. 
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who must have controversy,” that we presume to undertake this 
review ; but because we are filled with uneasiness and alarm, in 
beholding a brother beloved, and once honored, both of God and 
man, as we verily thought, beguiled from the simplicity of faith, 
and brought, through the seductions of his philosophy, to per- 
vert, yea, discard, some of the essential truths of the gospel of 
the grace of God, and to make open war upon the entire system 
of doctrine which he once professedly held, in common with us, 
as set forth in the Confession of Faith. How philosophy, by its 
assumptions and definitions, can do this thing, and utterly extin- 
guish the light, life and power of the gospel, rendering the Scrip- 
tures but a dead letter, none can be at a loss to perceive, who will 
read attentively the Catechism of the Council of ‘Trent. With 
much parade of Scripture, and apparent show of zeal for purity 
of doctrine and life, has Popery wrested and obscured the whole 
gospel of salvation by grace; rejected the precious truth of jus- 
tification through the righteousness of Christ, by faith alone ; 
and substituted for it, its own enslaving and soul-destroying sys- 
tem of personal holiness, as the foundation of acceptance with 
God; or, in other words, taught the conduciveness of human 
works to justification in His sight. If our author has not reared 
a System, as truly subversive of the same precious gospel, we 
shall be happy to be corrected, and rejoice to know that his 
philosophy has not turned him aside from the pillar and ground 
of truth—the great foundation of a sinner’s hope. But, regarding 
it as fatal error, yea, blasphemy itself, on any pretext whatever, 
to associate with the righteousness of Jesus Christ, human works 
or obedience, as the ground of justification before God, we feel 
bound, by the love of Christ, and of His truth, stronger than 
any other love, to endeavor to guard ne what appears to us 
to be the subtle influence of his claimed discovery, of a philoso- 
phy of a free will, which he places in contradistinction from what 
he calls a necessitated will, and which, he has plainly told us, 
has, through Edwards, and the hosts of Scottish and New Eng- 
land divines, embarrassed and perverted the practical doctrines of 
Christianity. He Himself has made the issue. Neither Popery 
nor Unitarianism ever made one more explicit and direct. 

We give the first and chief place to the grand evangelical truth 
of justification before God, by faith alone, through the blood and 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, well and truly pronounced by 
Luther to be, Articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesia. This doc- 
trine is set forth in the Westminster Confession of Faith : still 
better in the Saybrook Platform, which we receive and believe, 
not as ‘“ authoritative expounders,” but as being in full accor- 
dance with the sacred Scriptures. We have yet to learn, although 
at the risk of being pronounced by our author, “‘ highly ridicu- 

2 Vol. I1., p. vi. 
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lous,’ that there is anything “ absurd in theology,” or unscrip- 
tural in the views of this subject, set forth in these admirable 
Confessions of Faith. In common with our brethren, we have 
adopted them, after careful examination and study, not as a form 
to gain admission to a church, or to receive ordination and settle- 
ment, but from full and cordial conviction of truth. ‘To insinu- 
ate the charge of insincerity against “* New School Presbyterians” 
adopting them, is, to say the least, in excessive bad taste. But 
to attempt to establish that charge, first by putting an improper 
Antinomian construction on the doctrines of the Confession—a 
construction disowned and abhorred—and then by affirming, that 
that construction unfolds their only fair and valid meaning, and 
thence, by inferring, that there must be insincerity on the part of 
those adopting them, who so disown and abhor the alleged mean- 
ing, betrays a spirit of uncharitableness, to say nothing of the 
sophistry, deserving the severest reprehension. ‘This has been 
done at Oberlin recently ; but it comes with very bad grace from 
those, who, were the same rule of judgment to be applied to 
themselves, would be proved to have acted hypocritically at their 
ordination, and to have lived in hypocrisy, by continuing for years 
to profess attachment to doctrines which they now say, are Anti- 
nomian, and nothing else, and which they never did believe. 
Constructive accusations and insinuations of this sort, sometimes 
rebound with killing power on those who make them. 

On the subject of a sinner’s justification before God, the testi- 
mony of the apostle Paul is both ample and decisive. His lan- 
guage is very plain and explicit. ‘‘ A man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ.’ That 
we have not misapprehended his meaning, might be shown by 
the testimony of a long line of eminently devoted and useful re- 
formers and ministers of Jesus Christ. ‘To start with the Refor- 
mation, Luther says, “* We are delivered from sin, justified and 
made inheritors of everlasting life, not for any of our own works 
and deserts, but for our faith, whereby we lay hold on Christ.’” 
His own account of his experimental apprehension and use of 
this glorious truth deserves attention. 

‘Though, as a monk, I was holy and irreproachable,” says he, 
‘*¢ my conscience was still filled with trouble and torment. I could 
not endure the expression—the righteous justice of God. I did 
not love that just and holy Being, who punishes sinners. [ felt 
a secret anger against Him; I hated Him, because, not satisfied 
with terrifying by His law, and by the miseries of life, poor crea- 
tures, already ruined by original sin, He aggravated our sufferings 
by the gospel. But when, by the Spirit of God, I understood 
these words—when I learned how the justification of the sinner 
proceeds from God’s mere mercy by the way of faith—then I felt 

1 Gal., 2: 16. ? Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, p. 122. 
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myself born again as a new man, and I entered by an open door, 
into the very paradise of God.’”’ 

It was not as a theological abstraction, or scientific discovery, 
but as a living truth—a glorious fact which shed its benign and 
blissful influence over his whole future life—that Luther appre- 
hended this fundamental point of the Christian faith. He im- 
bibed it from the living fountain of eternal truth itself, ebullient 
in the Word of God. It became the means of his regeneration, 
and lifted him up from the deep degradation of his superstition 
and bondage. Just as this precious truth has shed its clear and 
brilliant light upon a people, has it transformed their character 
and taught them true rational liberty. No wonder that it became 
the watchword of the Reformation, and the tocsin of alarm to the 
supporters and slaves of Papal tyranny and oppression. 

In all the writings of the early Reformers, it holds a conspicuous 
place. Calvin says, ‘* We obtain justification before God solely 
by the intervention of the righteousness of Christ. For he must 
certainly be destitute of all righteousness of his own, who is 
taught to seek a righteousness out of himself. This is most 
clearly asserted by the apostle, when he says, ‘He hath made 
Him to be sin for us,’ &c. We see that our righteousness is not 
in ourselves, but in Christ, and that all our title to it rests solely 
in our being partakers of Christ.” Witsius expresses himself 
very plainly, also: ‘In locum perfecte obedientie, quam lex ad 
justificationem postularet, evangelium non substituit nostram 
fidem, sed Christi obedientiam, qua jus legis impletum est.’ 
“In the place of perfect obedience, which the law demands for 
justification, the gospel does not substitute our faith, but the 
obedience of Christ, by which the demand of the law is satis- 
fied.”’? ‘To these might be added the testimonies of Gomarus 
Ursinus, the author of the Heidelberg Catechism, Pareus, Bezc, 
Turretin, Stapfer, Hietterus, Melancthon, Piscator, Pietetus, and 
the confessions of various continental Protestant churches, the 
French, Augsburg, Belgic, &c.; also of English and Scotch 
divines without end—all renouncing good works or human obe- 
dience, as the ground of justification, and affirming the blood and 
righteousness of Jesus Christ to be the reason of a sinner’s par- 
don and acceptance with God. Some express themselves more 
clearly and strongly than others ; but the imputation of Christ’s 
Righteousness was regarded as much a constituent part of justi- 
fication as forgiveness. Whatever omens may have been 
wrapped up in their use of the word imputation, the fact which 
they intended to assert by it, was the same, that we are justified 
in the sight of God, on account of Christ’s Righteousness, and not 


? D’Aubigne’s Hist. of the Reformation, Vol. I., pp. 171, 172. 
? Cal. Just. B. I1L., p. 23. * Wits. Econ. Feed. p. 309, B. III., c. 8. 
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of our own. It formed the reason for it with God, and not man’s 
obedience. 

Our own great American divines were not of any different 
opinion. ‘ We are no more,” says Edwards, “justified by the 
voice of the law, or of him that judges according to it, bya mere 
— of sin, than Adam, our first surety, was justified by the 
aw, at the first point of his existence, before he had fulfilled the 
obedience of law, or had so much as any trial whether he would 
fulfil it or not. If Adam had finished his course of obedience, 
he would have been justified; and certainly his justification 
would have implied something more than what 1s merely negative: 
he would have been approved of, as having fulfilled the righteous- 
ness of the law, and accordingly would have been adjudged to the 
reward of it.” Dr. Dwight is very pointed and full. ‘* The jus- 
tification of a sinner under the Gospel, consists in the three follow- 
ing things: pardoning his sins ; acquitting him from the punish- 
ment which they have deserved ; and entitling him to the rewards 
or blessings, due by law to perfect obedience only.’” ‘+ The 

enitent is not partially justified on account of his own merit after 

e is sanctified.”” ‘‘ The Scriptures no where teach us, that we 
are penned partly on account of our own righteousness, and 
partly on account of the righteousness of Christ.” ‘‘ The works 
of the best men never fulfil the demands of the law ; and, there- 
fore, cannot be the ground, either wholly or partially, of their 
justification.”” The believer is not accepted on account of his 
faith, considered as merit; or as furnishing a claim in the nature 
of a work of righteousness, sufficiently excellent to deserve jus- 
tification, either wholly or partially.” To these, others might be 
added, of still more modern date, but they are unnecessary, being 
of like tenor with the above. 

Such is the general current of sentiment on this subject, among 
evangelical Protestant divines. It is fully sustained by the lan- 
guage and revelations of the Scriptures, whence these sentiments 
have been derived, especially such passages as the following: 
Rom. 1: 16, 17; 3: 23-25; 5: 1; Gal. 2: 14. The following 
theses we present to the reader, as detailing the Scriptural view 
of this subject. 

1. The Scriptural idea of the justification of a sinner before 
God, implies the full pardon of sin, the acceptance of the person 
and a title to eternal life. Rom. 3: 25, 26; 5:1. 

2. The terms justified and justification, are used, in the Scrip- 
tures, not to signify that the sinner is made righteous, but accounted 
such. Rom. 3: 27, 28. 

F on of course is unmerited, an act of mere grace. Rom. 


2 Edwards’ Works, Vol. V. p. 354. 
2 Dwight’s Theology, pp. 301-2; 307, 308. 9 id. 341. 
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4. The ground or reason, why God graciously justifies a sinner, 
is nothing on the sinner’s part, which, in any way, directly or 
indirectly, can entitle him to it; but wholly of the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ.” Rom. 3: 25, 26; 4: 25; 8: 34; 1 Pet. 
2: 24. 

5. The righteousness of Jesus Christ is that conformity to law, 
which God has provided, in the person of the new Head or second 
Adam, as the public ground or reason of His gracious procedure 
in justifying sinners of the human family, and is appropriately 
and distinctively called, “ The Righteousness of God,” on this 
account. Rom. 1: 16,17; 3: 25; 5:18. 

6. That righteousness becomes effectual to the actual justifica- 
tion of sinners, in so far only as they are united to Christ—so 
related to Him as His seed, as to be one with Him or “in Him.”’ 
Rom. 8: 1; Eph. 1: 5,7; Phil. 3: 8,9; John 15: 4,5. 

7. This relationship is the result of God’s free, sovereign and 
eternal purpose, choice, or election. Eph. 1: 4. 

8. The relationship itself is that of children adopted of God, 
and loved as His—not a relation springing up, by any natural 
process, but from the free gift which God made of all Christ’s 
people to Him. Eph.1: 5; John, 17: 6, 23, 24. 

9. The means by which this union and relation is fully and 

internally constituted, so as to bring the sinner into a justified 
state, to be loved and treated as adopted children, is faith. John, 
1: 12: Gal. 3: 26. 
« 10. This faith becomes efficacious to justify, not as an act of 
righteousness, but is accepted “for,” instead of it. Gen. 15: 6; 
Rom. 4:3; nor as a meritorious condition, or stipulated work 
or deed, to be performed previously, in order to entitle to it, which 
would be incompatible with grace. Rom. 4: 16; 11:63 nor 
as it is in itself an excellent grace, an admirable virtue, a part of 
our goodness, holiness itself, or anything else attaching to us per- 
sonal worth. ‘Tit. 3: 5-7. But, 

11. Faith justifies, as it is the means of bringing the believer 
into actual, cordial union with Christ, and through Him and for 
His sake, thenceforth to be treated not as a subject of strict, legal 
government, the victim of law, the heir of wrath, condemned, 
accused, but a child of God, and sharing in the same rich, abound- 
ing love, the Father extends towards his only begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, who is the first-born among many brethren. Gal. 3: 
5-6: John, 17: 20-23. 

Such is the view of Justification before God, which the Scrip- 
tures not only plainly teach, but which has been currently re- 
ceived by Protestant churches, and orthodox, evangelical Chris- 
tians. Our author’s view of the matter is distinctly and avow- 
edly opposed to this. He says, “ Justification must be in some 
sense a governmental act ;,—which will not be denied. He in- 
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sists that it is not a forensic act—the act of a Judge—but entirely 
and exclusively that of the high Executive functionary of the 
universe. He assumes that God’s dispensation of grace through 
Jesus Christ, our surety, and the Mediator of a better Testament, 
is, strictly speaking, a mere system of moral government, and has 
nothing more in it, or pertaining to it, than what is to be estimated 
on strict, legal or governmental principles. Naturally as Creator, 
God is moral Governor over his intelligent creatures, and man is but 
a subject, and nothing more. ‘This the Deist teaches confidently. 
But Revelation goes further, and proclaims that the whole scheme 
of Redemption through Jesus Christ, is something above nature, 
which reason could never have devised or discovered, and which 
is not to be explained and accounted for on these natural princi- 
ples. That man will, and must assuredly err, who sees nothing 
more in the gospel of the grace of God, than a mere abstract, 
general system of moral government. 

“ There have been,” says a profound writer of the last century, 
“in all ages of Christianity, a number of men, who, reckoning 
themselves greatly wiser than their neighbors, made it their 
business, instead of declaring the testimony of God, to reduce 
the gospel of Christ to a merely rational system, exactly suited 
to the natural state of the human powers, the measure of a sort 
of moral government: and they suppose that when that is once 
fairly revealed and notified, the great Creator and gracious Re- 
deemer have no more to do with them, until they come to stand 
before His judgment-seat, to be rewarded or punished, according 
as their behavior has been good or bad, wise or foolish.’ 

Our author says, “It is of great importance to a right undertaking 
of gospel justification, to inquire whether justification be an act 
of the judicial, the legislative, or the executive department of 
government ; that is, whether gospel justification consists in a 
strictly judicial or forensic proceeding, or whether it consists in 
pardon, or setting aside the execution of an incurred penalty, 
and is therefore properly an executive or legislative act.’” He 
pronounces it a great mistake of Dr. Chalmers and those of his 
school, who hold that it is a forensic or judicial proceeding.” 
The term justify, is unquestionably forensic as Deut. 2, 1, plainly 
shows. Dr. Dwight has remarked that the word being taken 
from the business of judicial courts, ‘‘ denotes the acquittal of a 
person tried by such a court upon an accusation of crime.’” 

It is not a mere synonyme for pardon. Release from punish- 
ment does not imply restoration to favor, nor place a man back 
in former relations as an accepted member of society, and entitled 
to as kind treatment, as if he had not sinned, much less does it 
re-instate him in former offices of trust and privilege. A sentence 
of justification is an acquital from all charge, a very different 


1 Riccaltoun’s Works, Vol. III. p. 96. 
?Finney’s text, Vol. ILI, p. 96. * Dwight’s Theo}. Vol. III, 30). 
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thing from pardon. It proclaims the man to be righteous, and in 
no wise liable to the charges made against him, entitled fully to 
all the rights, immunities and privileges pertinent to one who has 
not violated the law. This pardon does not. The justification 
of a believer, by God, restores him to the same liberty of access 
to God, and to all rights and privileges, which would have been 
pertinent to him, had he not offended. ‘ That we should take 
the word,” says Edwards, “ in such a sense, and understand it as 
the judge’s accepting a person, as having both a negative and 
positive righteousness belonging to him, and looking on him, 
therefore, as not only free from any obligation to punishment, but 
also as just and righteous, and so entitled to positive reward, is 
not only most agreeable to the etymology and natural import 
of the word, which signifies to pass one for righteous in judgment, 
but also manifestly agreeable to the force of the word as used in 
Scripture.””* Neither Dr. Chalmers nor any of “ his school,” 
hold that in the sinner’s case, such an acquittal from all charge 
of guilt, which rendered him obnoxious to the punishment provided 
for in the law, and such a re-instatement in favor, privileges and 
communion with God, as if he had not sinned, can ever be had 
on the ground of personal innocence or perfect rectitude, but is 
an act of grace on the part of God—who is Judge, Lawgiver and 
Lord, all in one, on the ground of Christ’s righteousness. 

“The term is, therefore,” says Dr. Dwight, “ not used in the 
gospel, because its original meaning is intended here; but 
because this term figuratively used, better expresses the thing in- 
tended than any other. ‘The act of God denoted by this term, as 
used in the gospel, so much resembles a forensic justification, or 
justification by law, that the word is naturally, and by an easy 
translation, adopted to express this act.’ It is in this sense 
Edwards uses the word, and with him, most orthodox American 
divines ; and although both he and Dr. Chalmers were tenacious 
of theological technics ‘‘ imputation” and “imputed,” used to 
designate the act of God in respect of the reason of justification, 
yet when they explain themselves, they mean only, that in view 
of what Christ has suffered and done, God acquits, accepts and 
confers a title to eternal life, as really and fully, as if the believ- 
ing sinner were himself righteous. The Lord, the Sovereign, Law- 
giver, Judge and Executive—in the administration of His moral 
government—for the righteousness’ sake of Christ, and through 
the love he bears to Him, withholds the penalty, cancels for ever 
all obligations past, present and to come, that bind the believer 
naturally to the endurance of everlasting woe, and places him in 
high unmerited and honorable relation to Himself as His Son and 
Heir. This is intelligible to the common sense of mankind, 
and will admit of very easy and familiar illustration. 

? Edwards’ Works, Vol. V. p. 354. * Dwight’s Theol. Vol. LI, p. 301. 
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A guilty child, cast out from his father’s house, feels unhap- 
py under his displeasure, but knows not how to satisfy or 
make amends for his flagrant offences, and wonders whether it 
is possible to conciliate him. His elder brother, whose character 
and conduct have peculiarly endeared him to that offended 
parent, is touched with sympathy, and deeply interested and 
affected on his behalf. He toils and suffers much, and renders 
such public satisfaction to the parents’ injured Jaw and authority, 
by his voluntary interposition and disinterested suffering, that 
the father, for his sake, consents to forgive’and to restore the 
discarded child. That child, accepted, restored and affected 
with a sense of his own just obnoxiousness to punishment and 
the evil of his ways, looks not to his penitential conduct as the 
reason of his forgiveness and acceptance, but feels that he is 
indebted to his brother’s mediation, and that it is for his sake 
and through him he has been accepted. He cares not to philoso- 
phize about how this restoration has been effected, or the principle 
on which it has been done. It is alike his security and bliss to 
know, that on his brother’s account—for his sake—he has been 
restored. So the humble Christian rests satisfied, and rejoices to 
know that it is for Jesus’ sake, his elder Brother, on account of 
His worth and work, through the Father’s love to Him, and 
delight in His perfect righteousness, that He is justified. Whether 
he can explain it fully or not, does not affect his faith. Our 
shorter Catechism attempts no explanation but simply states the 
fact, that God pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as righteous 
in His sight, only for the Righteousness of Christ, imputed to us 
and by faith alone.” 

After all the discussions on the subject of imputation, whether 
we decline the use of the term or are zealous for the technic, we 
must fall back upon what is obviously its common sense import, 
if we will not give up the radical overture of justification through 
the righteousness of Christ. One may define it to mean the 
legal connection between the act of one man and its desert in 
another; another may prefer to talk about a legal wnion in 
such way as to make the act of one man be regarded, in “ the 
eye of the law,” as the act of another. A third may contend for 
such an ‘ union of representation,”’ that upon the maxim qui facit 
per alium facit per se, the act of the substitute shall be regarded 
as the act of the principal. Attempts at philosophical accuracy 
here, have done mischief. Edwards has explained the thing with 
sufficient precision. ‘* By Christ’s Righteousness being imputed 
to us, is meant no other than this, that the Righteousuess of 
Christ is accepted for us, and admitted instead of that perfect 
inherent Righteousness which ought to be in ourselves. Christ’s 


? Edwards’, Works, Vol. V., p. 399. 
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erfect obedience shall be reckoned to our account, so that we 
shall have the benefit of it, as though we had performed it our- 
selves.” A Scotch divine, of the last century, of note in his day, 
expresses himself to the same purport. “ Imputing righteous- 
ness then should be the same as treating the person, whether 
xighteous or not, in the same manner as if he was completely 
righteous,” *‘ not in a strict law sense, but what (is) as good 
_as law, the mind and will of the only sovereign.’” 

If men choose to philosophize upon this subject, and trying to 
make the justification of the believer plainer, by illustrations 
suggested by procedures of commercial justice, will prefer to say, 
that Christ’s perfect personal obedience, shall be to the credit of 
the believing sinner, and become his personally by donation, and 
on that ground he is justified, because his proxy Ex obliged the 
law, or the principal in the bond has been paid by the endorser : 
or if they will prefer to say that the person of Christ was substituted 
for the person of the elect, so that He, acting “in their law, room 
and stead,”’ suffered what they ought to have suffered, and did 
what they ought to have done, we freely confess that this is a 
depth of exposition, or philosophical explanation, which, how- 
ever confidently they may believe and affirm it, we find not 
either in the Bible or the Confession of Faith; nor presume to 
fathom ; nor can we see to be necessarily implied in the Scrip- 
tural use of the word impute. We would not here be wise above 
what is written ; nor make illustrations taken from commercial 
transactions among men the ground of inferences as to the nature 
of God’s procedures in the jen se of sinners. 

Men understand practically, well enough, without any phileso- 
phical explanations, that it is a very common procedure, on the part 
of moral governors, to confer favors upon those who personally 
do not merit them, because of the personal worth or valuable 
services of another. In such cases there is some real or assumed 
relationship, between the deserving and the undeserving, that 
renders this a proper procedure. ‘The children of a favorite at 
court, share in the benefits of his exaltation. Our regard for the 
parent is a reason often for our gracious treatment of his children. 
So the justification of believers, although an act of grace to them, 
accrues as the reward of its worth, as a favor which is awarded 
to them, as due not to them, but to Christ for His righteousness 
‘ sake, and because of the relationship which they sustain to Him 
as His brethren. The love of the Father to Jesus Christ the Son, 
prompts a treatment for His sake, to which His people can lay 
no claim. Should we illustrate the subject as follows, we should 
render it intelligible to the common sense of men, and not 
perplex by any philosophical explanations. 

The brethren of the heir apparent are found in rebellion against 

?Riccaltoun’s Works, Vol. III., p. 180, 186. 
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the government. Should the law take its course, and its penalty 
be executed, the forfeiture of their lives must be exacted. Their 
elder brother, their kinsman, redeemer, intercedes on their 
behalf. He is eminently devoted to the interests of the royal 
sovereign and father, and deeply interested for his honor and 
glory. He volunteers a series of services, designed to assert and 
to maintain his father’s authority ; subjects himself to much toil 
and suffering ; devotes himself to the work of reconciling his 
brethren to that parent, against whom they have rebelled ; under- 
takes to unfold to them his character, and the equity of his 
overnment ; opposes himself to their prejudices and hostility ; 
illustrates and magnifies before them the honor of his law; 
willingly falls a sacrifice through their hatred and malice; and 
by this means, brings them to repentance and reconciles them to 
their offended sovereign. In all this he has actually accomplish- 
ed more for all the ends and purposes of a benignant government, 
done vastly more to support the sovereign’s authority, to secure 
confidence in his administration, and expose the baseness, in- 
gratitude, malignity and criminality of their rebellion, than if the 
penalty of the law had been fully executed on them. Through- 
out the whole of this devoted life of obedience, he pleads for 
their forgiveness, and in the last agonies of his dying moments 
still intercedes, praying, with his latest breath, father, for- 
give, they know not what they do. The royal sovereign, 
seeing all the great interests and ends of his government secured, 
through the loyal obedience and suffering of his devoted servant 
and son, being affected with intensest love for him, and know- 
ing that this amazing proof of zeal for his honor and compassion 
for the rebellious—this voluntary sacrifice which he has made 
of himself to the justice and honor of his law and government, 
becomes available, and can be made efficient, to bring them to 
repentance, to restore their confidence, and thenceforth to render 
them his devoted subjects, issues his proclamation of pardon, 
and his act of grace, engaging to cancel their obligations to 
punishment, bestow on them unmerited favors, to endow them 
with a princely patrimony and to receive and treat them as his 
friends and children, the instant they accept the grace, and 
cordially return to their allegiance. Thus the monarch magnifies 
his grace. His seand pecartt cannotbeimpeached. He indulges 
his love for his devoted servant and son, for whose sake he exer- 
cises his royal clemency, and thus doubly binds his once revolted 
subjects and children, by cords of love and gratitude to his sway. 
All this, as an illustration of the love and grace of God, through 
Jesus Christ, to the children of His adoption, is perfectly intelli- 
gible, and in accordance with the Scriptures. Faith is satisfied 
with a knowledge of the great facts—the bold outline of God’s 
gracious procedures—and asks no more. Philosophy may attempt 
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to explain it more minutely, but it seems rather to bewilder and 
perplex. The explanation forms no part of the fact; nor is it 
essential to faith. Happy will it be for the churches and the 
cause of Christ, when theologians will learn the bounds of 
liberty here, and will concede it fully to each other in their 
explanations, without confounding them with the fact, reproach- 
ing each other for their differences of exposition, provided they 
hold ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

Our author has noticed one particular exposition of the nature 
of imputation, and insists that the Confession of Faith cannot be 
interpreted in any other sense, than in what he pronounces 
Antinomianism. We must, forsooth, understand it in the sense 
he dictates for us ; and if not we are insincere and adopt opinions 
“founded on a most false and nonsensical assumption,’ the 
merest Antinomians!! In this he greatly errs, as well in matter 
of fact as in modesty and charity. The apostle Paul has already 
admitted the fact, that the doctrine of justification by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law, as he taught it, might be, and actually 
was, misrepresented, and construed into a license for sin. And 
the objection, which he encountered was made even in stronger 
terms than our author employs. See Rom. 6: 1. It is fis 
peculiar boast that his mode of presenting the doctiine of justifi- 
cation is not liable to such Antinomian objections. It is true 
that no such objection can be urged against his mode of present- 
ing it, which makes justification cepend upon “ personal holiness 
as a condition of acceptance with God.’ But this praise is its 
condemnation, since it proves it to be radically, essentially differ- 
ent from the apostle Paul’s teaching. ‘That moment a man so 
states the doctrine of justification by faith without works, that 
the licentious spirit cannot find pretext for its objection, his 
doctrine, whatever it may be, cannot be identical with Paul’s. 
For both in and ever since his day, the apostle’s doctrine has 
been liable to this perversion and abuse. Our author’s is as 
wide from it as heaven from earth. In! meeting this objection 
and defending the doctrine, Paul, and the sacred writers, and the 
advoeates of justification by faith alone without the deeds of the 
law, have recognized, and brought into view, important and 
radical distinctions, which our author seems to have never appre- 
hended, or if he has, to have utterly disregarded.” 

The moral Law is regarded in different relations to man, as 
written on the heart, the law connatural with every man, the light 
or law of nature, as the basis of the covenant constitution, “ the 
law or covenant of works,” as the foundation of the politica] 
constitution and ceremonial forms of the Jewish nation, the Sinai- 
tic Law or covenant—and as the rule of life prescribed by Jesus 
Christ to his justified people, ‘ the law of faith the law of Christ, 

1Fin. Sys. IIL, p. 99. 2 Vol. III., p. 106. 
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fellowship with God, unrestrained liberty of access to Him, Im- 
mortality and Eternal Life, form not the natural and necessary 
rewards of obedience to the law of God, as it is the law of nature— 
the law originally written on the heart. Our first parents were 
created and existed as intelligent conscious beings, for anything that 
appears to the contrary, and according to the plain Scriptural 
account of man’s origin, anterior to their being placed in Eden. 
The formation of paradise for man, was no part of the original 
work of creation; but was a subsequent gratuitous procedure for 
his special benefit and happiness.'’ Whatever was done affecting 
his future prospects, was through a special arrangement that 
flowed entirely from God’s sovereign pleasure. For anything 
that man could have known if left to the light of nature, his 
reason alone, he could have had no assured hope of it, much less 
founded a claim for eternal life, on his personal obedience to that 
light or law of nature. He might have naturally expected 
exemption from suffering, impunity, and present a as 
long, and as far as he observed that law. He could not have 
known from this source anything with regard to an eternal state 
of existence, or how long it might a his Creator to allow 
him to continue in present obediential enjoyment. All the analo- 
gies he observed in creation around him, would not demonstrate 
to him his immortality. For anything he would learn from 
nature to the contrary, he might be but a transient creature, whose 
ephemeral existence was only of wider duration than those he 
saw undergoing continual and rapid changes and a 8 around 
him. The ignorance on this point, and the vain bewildered con- 
jectures, contradictions, and reasonings of the heathen, who had 
lost all traditionary knowledge on this subject, are proof conclu- 
sive of the insufficiency of the light or law of nature. 

The Scriptures teach us, that man’s knowledge of his own im- 
mortality, and his prospects for the future, came originally and 
gratuitously from God. He learned, on these high themes, just 
as he was taught, not by the light of nature, but by special reve- 
lation from God. It was subsequent to bis creation—how long 
we are not told, nor is it of consequence to know—that God pro- 
posed to the first parents of the human race, the knowledge, 
means, and terms of life. In doing so, He ordained their perfect, 
= obedience, as the condition of their exemption from 

eath. 

Abstinence from the fruit of the tree of knowledge, was made 
the test of their allegiance to God, and would secure their per- 
petuation in life. No simpler test could have been devised by 
man. It was not the suggestion, however, of natural reason, 
the moral dictate of eunided conscience, but was wholly arbi- 
trary, resolvalle into the good pleasure of God alone. ‘The tree 
1Gen.. 1: 26; 2:9. 
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of life was evidently symbolical, and sacramental in its character, 
designed to assure man of life, as the result and reward of his 
perfect obedience. See Gen. 2: 17, and 3: 22, 23. That life 
was illimitable and eternal, and not merely indefinitely and un- 
certainly prolonged, but to succeed, upon achange of constitu- 
tion, when the condition should have been fulfilled, the test had 
been fully tried. For this is proved abundantly, not only by the 
perishable nature of the test prescribed, but especially by the 
declaration of the gospel, that what the law could not do, 
through the weakness of the flesh, Christ has done, who has not 
only brought immortality to light, but secured eternal life for 
them that believe. Rom. 8: 3. We take the facts as the Word 
of God unfolds them, and utterly reject and loathe the disguised 
infidelity, which, claiming to be a more rational interpreter, re- 
jects all this, and affirms the mythic or allegorical character of 
the history, as given by Moses in the first three chapters of Gene- 
sis. With such interpretation, we have no sympathy; nor can 
we respect its teachers as ministers of the faith, though they may 
claim to be theological and learned professors, cis or transat- 
lantic. 

Here, then, we have the Divine arrangement first made, for be- 
stowing eternal life on man, or, in other words, for establishing 
him, as fully and for ever justified in the sight of God. It was, 
indeed, founded on man’s personal obedience; yet was it not a 
necessary appendage of the law of nature ; but an arbitrary con- 
stitution, flowing entirely from the sovereign will and pleasure of 
the great Creator. It has been called the law of works, the law 
in its covenant form or relation, and is clearly distinguishable 
from the law as a natural rule of conduct. It was God’s sove- 
reign constitution, under which He was pleased to place the human 
race in His arrangements with our first parents, and by which, 
through His own act of gratuitous benignity, He might direct the 
hopes and aspirations of man toward eternal life, to be enjoyed, 
and assured to him eventually, in a state of perfect justification. 
To object against the covenant character of this constitution, that 
is, the fact of its involvency, promises, and specifying conditions 
for their fulfilment, because Adam was not consulted and asked 
to give his consent, is the veriest impertinence, if not bordering 
on impiety ; for the assent or consent of man, to any and every 
arrangement which God should propose to him for his conduct 
and benefit, is part and parcel of that absolute obedience required 
from him by the very law of his creation. He is mot an inde- 
pendent being, on equal terms, to treat with God. 

This constitution was a great public proeedure, designed by 
God to have a bearing on the relations, the character, the destiny 
of Adam’s progeny. He, as the head of his race, a public person, 
was tried; and the relations of his offspring to God, and their 
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condition and character, were to be affected by his conduct. It is 
not conceivable how any of the race to be developed from Adam, 
would have ever been placed, in circumstances more propitious 
and favorable for the success of the trial, than was Adam. All 
the attendant cireumstances and correlate ordinations of God, 
mentioned by Moses, show, that they were organie in their cha- 
racter, and that God had designedly arranged everything, so that 
in trying him, He tried all his natural offspring. Men may reason 
and object as they ehoose, on this subject ; but the fact is unques- 
tionable and can never be gainsaid, that his offspring are treated, 
as Adam himself deserved to be treated, and that, too, before any 
actual personal transgression of theirs has been developed. For, 
on his failure, God, not only drove him out of Paradise, but all 
his offspring have, with him, thenceforth been excluded from it ; 
they are born into the world which God has eursed for his sake ; 
and death reigns over all, as we}l the infant that never knew the 
difference between good and evil, as the first father himself, whe 
subjected his race to its tyranny. Not one of all his progeny has 
ever been placed in equally favorable cireumstances with him. 
Let men talk as they please about a system of moral government, 
and try to read their condition and destiny by the light of nature, 
leaving out of view the publie character and relations of the first 
parent, the facts remain for ever undeniable, that we have been 
exiled from Paradise, along with him, and that none have ever 
been suffered to re-enter, and attempt what Adam failed to do. 
Such was the connection or relation, between him and his pos- 
terity, that, as Paul affirms, “ by the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.”” 

The law or covenant of werks violated by Adam, has been in 
a constant process of execution. His act has attainted his race. 
All possibility of a man’s justifying himself before God, on 
Adamic ground, has for ever ceased. It may as truly be said of 
the forfeiture of eternal life, exacted on all our mortal race, as it 
was, according to the eld English law, of the traitor’s offspring. 


“ By his treason standst thou not attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry 2” 


Under the Sinaitic covenant, the Lord proclaimed the moral law, 
and made it the basis of that constitution, according to which He 
assumed the Jewish nation into a political compact with Himself, 
as their Lawgiver and Judge. Its great design is to foreshadow 
and prepare the way for the coming and kingdom of the promised 
Messiah. While it held forth obedience as the condition of jus- 
tification, it was not with the design, or expectation on the part 
of God, that man would fulfil it. The very proclamation of it 


Rom. 5:18. 
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filled the whole multitude with horror and consternation, and 
made them beg for a mediator, some constituted head and organ, 
through whom they might approach to a communion with God. 
See Exod. 20: 1-19, and Heb. 12: 18-21. To this, it will be 
objected ; but the apostle has anticipated the objection: ‘* Where- 
fore, then, serveth the law?” He is speaking of the law, under 
the Sinaitic covenant, and he answers promptly and pointedly, 
“It was added, because of transgressions.” It was not pro- 
posed by God as an entire, independent rule of righteousness, to 
which alone they were to look, who sought for justification be- 
fore Him. It was a mere appendage to something else. That 
was the Abrahamic covenant, or constitution, in which justifica- 
tion is held forth by faith in the promised seed—* the covenant 
that was confirmed before of God in Christ.’* Its object was to 
show what that righteousness is, which men must produce in order 
to their justificatian before God, and thus contrasting it with their 
transgressions, for ever kill all their proud hopes of meriting His 
favor by their own works, and make them look to a Mediator. 
‘* Before faith came,” says the apostle, “‘we were kept under the 
law, shut up unto the faith, which should afterwards be revealed. 
Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster, to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by feith.”* Thus we see, that to the 
former promises made to Abraham and the fathers, the Lord 
added a fiery law, promulged from Sinai, in thunder and light- 
ning, with a terrible voice, to stiff-necked, self-righteous Israel, 
by which to break down their pride and haughtiness, and make 
them sigh and long for the promised Redeemer, *‘ who of God is 
made unto us wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification and 
redemption.’* So Christ used the law as a covenant of works, to 
kil] the pride and self-righteousness of the young man,” who 
thought, by his good deeds, to merit eternal life. His perfect 
morality was but a development of selfishness. 

But for the covenant of grace confirmed in Christ, the human 
race had universally and eternally perished, for anything that we 
can learn, to the contrary, from the Word of God, or that the 
human mind, unaided by revelation, would have discovered or 
demonstrated for itself. He fulfilled all righteousness; and sin- 
ners now are to turn away from the fiery, wotennas law, as the 
covenant of works, and look to Christ, to be justified through 
Him, the new and glorious Head of His believing people, and on 
the ground of His deserving. He “ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law being made acurse for us.’” ‘ By the obedience 
of one, shall many be justified.”” Surely shall one say, “ In the 
Lord have I righteousness and strength, even to Him shall men 


Gal. 3:19. * Gal. 3:17. * Gal. 3: 23, 24. *1 Cor. 1: 30. 
5 Mat. 19: 16-22. 6 Gal. 3: 13. TRom. 5:19. 
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come” for justification. ‘In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel] 
be vustified, and shall glory.’” 

Neither the covenant of works, nor the covenant of grace, at 
all affect our natura] and rightful obligations, as rational crea- 
tures, to obey the moral law of Ged. ‘To this obedience, justifi- 
cation before God, so as to entitle to eternal life, never was pro- 
mised. All God’s arrangements for man’s attaining to it, have 
been made through a — constituted or covenant Head—first 
through Adam, next through Christ, the second Adam. Both were 
procedures of Divine sovereignty, and we can know nothing of jus- 
tification unto eternal life, but as we learn it from the revelation 
of God. Adam’s failure to attain to it by his obedience, and our 
forfeiture of it through him, did not and could not destroy our 
natural obligations to obey the law. No more does Christ’s per- 
fect obedience, and our justification through Him, and restoration 
to the eternal life, forfeited in Adam. We are “not without law to 
God, but under the law to Christ.’* But this natural and right- 
ful obedience, which we personally owe to God, can never form 
the ground of our justification before Him. “ For if there had 
been a law given, which could have given life, verily righteous- 
ness’’—that conformity to law which justifies before God—* should 
have: been. by the law.”* Weare all under one or other of the 
public constitutions which God has ordained for men’s justifica- 
tion unto eternal life—the moral law as it was ordained with 
Adam, or the moral law, as it is ordained in Christ. Naturally, 
we all lie under the former; but its motive influence is not suf- 
ficient to secure from us that perfect obedience which was made 
the condition of justification. Clinging to it, with the young 
man in the gospel, Christ is rejected, and the sinner perishes. 
*¢ As many as are of the works of the law, are under the curse.’” 
It is only by the cordial choice of, and confident reliance on, 
Jesus Christ, as the Lord our Righteousness, that we pass from 
under the broken constitution—the violated law, threatening 
curse, and are brought into union with Him. There is no other 
means of escape from the desert of Adam’s sin being visited on 
us his children, but by our being found in Christ, being united 
to Him by faith, and so made partakers of the benefit of His 
righteousness. Our relationship to the law must be changed ; 
but this change does not affect or change our natural obligations. 
They remain for ever the same, and follow us, whether on earth, 
in heaven, or in hell. But to these natural obligations, no pro- 
mise of justification unto eternal life, has ever been annexed ; and 
to teach, that justification before God is to be attained through 
our own personal, perfect obedience to the law, is, if we at all 


* Isai. 45 : 24,°25, 21 Cor. 10:21. 
5 Gal. 3: 21. *Gal. 3: 10. 
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understand the Word of God, to subvert the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and to destroy the souls and hopes of men for ever. 

Our author seems to have lost sight of these different relations, 
in which men may stand to the law, and of the distinctions on 
this subject, so clearly made, in the Scriptures, when he insists 
upon perfect, personal obedience to the law, as the ground 
or condition of immutable justification before God. According 
to his view, there is no security whatever for the believer, whether 
on earth or in heaven, but what he can find in his own perfect 
holiness or obedience to the law. He is not fully justified at any 
moment, and cannot be fully assured of his admission to eternal 
life. ‘The utmost he can dare to hope is, that, possibly, probably, 
by persevering in perfect obedience, he may, im the end, be fully 
justified. Verily, this is to bring back the thunders and tempest, 
the smoke, and lightnings and terrors of Sinai; and by throwing 
men upon their own deeds, to drive to utter despair, the more 
humble and self-diffident, who cannot, with our author, and the 
deluded victims of an offensive spiritual pride, flatter themselves 
that their ways are found “ perfect before God.” 

He defines justification before God, to be “ an ultimate treat- 
ment of the sinner as just’”’—not a present, full acquittal and 
acceptance with God. And so confident is he, that he tells us, 
“Sinners cannot possibly be justified in any other sense.”? The 
apostle differs from him, most pointedly and radically ; for he 
makes justification before God, a Divine procedure, so certain and 
so complete, upon the very first exercise of faith, as not only to be 
known by the believer as a veritable fact already taken place, but 
also to become efficient as a cause, operating to produce its ap- 
propriate and blissful results or fruits. ‘* Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God,’” &c. 

Christ, in fact, according to our author, has no other part or 
office to do in our justification, than to secure a “‘ governmental 
decree of pardon or amnesty,”’ which places us in a condition to 
trad ourselves by our own personal obedience. For so far as 
justification by Christ is concerned, he makes it to consist wholly 
in pardon. At one moment, he says, the sinner is justified by 
faith, and yet talks of an ultimate justification, on the ground of 
personal obedience ; and that obedience, he insists, must be per- 
fect, for he will not admit, that anything short of perfection is 
obedience at all, or that God can accept anything else. ** Nothing,” 
says he, “can be virtue, that is not just what the moral law de- 
mands. ‘That is, nothing short of what it requires can be, in any 
sense, virtue. The common idea seems to be, that a kind of obe- 
dience is rendered to God by Christians, which is true religion, 
and which, on Christ’s account, is accepted of God, which, after 


? Fin. Sys. IIL.. p. 98. * Rom. 5: 6. 
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all, comes indefinitely short of full or entire obedience at any 
moment ; that the gospel has, somehow, brought men, that is, 
Christians, into such relations, that God really accepts of them 
an imperfect obedience, something far below what His law re- 
quires ; that Christians are accepted and justified while they 
render at best but a partial obedience, and while they sin more or 
less at every moment. Now this appears to me as radical an 
error as can well be taught. The advocates of this theory hold, that 
Christians are justified, that is, that they are pardoned and accepted, 
and treated as just, though at every moment sinning, by coming 
short of rendering that obedience which the moral law demands. 
They do not pretend that they are justified at any moment by the 
law, for that at every moment condemns them for present sin, but 
that they are justified by grace, not in the sense that they are 
made really and personally righteous by grace, but that grace 
pardons and accepts, and, in this sense, justifies them, when they 
are in the present commission of an indefinite amount of sin ; 
that grace accounts them righteous, while in fact they are con- 
tinually sinning; that they are fully pardoned and acquitted, 
while at the same time committing sin. While voluntarily with- 
holding full obedience, their partial obedience is accepted, and 
the sin of withholding full obedieace is forgiven. God accepts 
what the sinner has a mind to give, and forgives what he volun- 
tarily withholds. This is no caricature.””’ 

We greatly differ from our author. It is not only a provoking 
irritating caricature, but an impudent sophistical sneer, and 
never would have been indulged by one, who did not allow him- 
self to ride over rough-shod, and to take delight in trampling 
under his feet, the distinctions whieh the apostle Paul and evan- 
gelical theologians after him, from his day down, have recog- 
nized between things that differ, viz, the law of God as a cove- 
nant of works or means of justification, and the law of God as 
the covenant of grace or law of faith, which proffers justification 
without deeds of righteousness, and who did not confound with 
both, the natural obligations to obedience, which, so far as the 
question of justification is concerned, are neither here nor there, 
in any way altered or affected, nor made the pivot on which turn 
acceptance with God, admission to a justified state as adopted 
children, and a title to eternal life. The discriminating reader 
will not fail to detect in the above extracts, the sophistical use he 
makes of familiar forms of speech, such expressions as, “‘ sinning,’ 
“committing sin,” “ withholding full obedience,” “ what the 
sinner has a mind to give,” &c, and in the popular sense of 
voluntary and deliberate offences, and thus charging on those 
whose sentiments he condemns, statements and admission which 


*Fin. Syst.,II., pp. 178, 179. 
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they do not make, in the sense he attributes to them. The advo- 
cates of justification by faith without works, are as cautious and 
zealous as our author, if not more so, in teaching, that the mind 
of the sinner who is justified by faith, is in such state, that he 
cannot willingly and deliberately do what he knows to be sin, or 
refuse to do what he knows to be his duty, while they are far, very 
far, from admitting or representing as our author does, that this is 
perfect obedience, or ‘ the full entire obedience,” to use his own 
favorite phrase, which the law requires. So far from Antimonian 
tendencies and predilections, their morality and piety and spirit- 
uality will not suffer by comparison with those who make more 
display, and whose censoriousness and uncharitableness have 
become proverbial. 

The views he slanders are those of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, which teaches that “* believers be not under the law as a 
covenant of works to be justified or condemned,’” and they are 
in accordance with the apostle Paul’s, for he says of himself, “I 
through the law, am dead to the law, that I might live unto God. 
I do not frustrate the grace of God, for if righteousness come by 
the law then Christ is dead in vain.’” ‘* Now we are delivered 
from the law, that being dead wherein we were held.’” It has been 
well remarked,‘ that if as to any set of men, the justifying and 
condemning power be removed from that law whieh God gave to 
Adan, as a covenant of works, and to all mankind in him; then 
the covenant form of that law is done away as to them, so that 
there is not a covenant of works in being as to them, to have 
a commanding power over them. But such is the case of believ- 
ers, that law can neither justify them nor condemn; therefore 
there is no covenant of works in being between God and them, 
to have a commanding power over them; our Lord Jesus blotted 
out the handwriting, took it out of the way, nailing it to his 
cross.”” How well does this agree with the apostles doctrine 
and illustrations! ‘* Wherefore my brethren ye also are become 
dead to the law by the body of Christ, that ye should be married 
to another, even to him, who is raised from the dead, that we 
should bring forth fruit unto God.’ The first husband, the first 
head is dead to us; or we are dead to it, that is, the covenant 
relation is destroyed. ‘Ye are not under the law but under 
grace.” This death to the law as a covenant of works, or 
divorce from the first husband, is effected by Christ. Our Lord 
Jesus put Himself under the commanding power of the law as a 
covenant of works, and gave it perfect obedience, to deliver His 
people from under it. ‘‘ God sent forth his son made of a woman 
made under the law to redeem them that were under the law.’” 
That they never should put their necks under that yoke again, 


2Chap. 19; Sec. 6. 7Gal. 2; 19, 21. Rom. 7; 6. 
*Marrow of Modern Divinity, p.169. *4 Col. 2; 16. *Rom.7;4.  *Gal. 4, 5. 
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cannot but be highly dishonoring to this crucified Christ, who 
disarmed the law of its thunders, defaced the obligation of it as a 
covenant, and as it were ground the stones on which it was 
written to powder.’ All this will doubtless appear unmeaning 
and ridiculous to our author. 

His experience runs not in this way at all. He has indeed 
very correctly said of it, “this is certainly another gospel from 
the one I am circulating. Itis not a difference merely on some 
speculative or theoretic point. It is a point fundamental to the 
gospel, and to salvation if any one can be.’* ‘Thus He has 
deliberately and solemnly made the fearful issue, and separated 
himself from the hosts of his Presbyterian and Congregational 
brethren, from the Reformers and the multitudes of holy and 
devoted men in past ages, who lived and died in the faith of this 
very doctrine which he calls Antinomianism, and which as taught 
by the apostle Paul, was slandered by unbelievers in the very 
same way he does our faith. How widely and fundamentally 
he differs, we proceed to show from his own statements. 

He objects to the common phraseology that “ the law regards 
Christ’s obedience as ours on the ground that He obeyed for us,” 
because the legal maxim, that what a man does by another he 
does by himself, does not apply except in cases where one acts 
in behalf of another by his own consent, which was not the case 
with the obedience of Christ.””» That Christ acted in behalf of 
His sheep, suffered too, and died on their behalf, are facts of un- 
questionable verity. “I lay down my life says the Saviour,” for 
the sheep,’ “‘ Jesus was made a surety of a better testament.’” 
A surety is one who undertakes for another to make good his 
obligations. Christ is surety for God to sinners, pledging the 
oath and promises of the Father, and engaging in the exercise of 
that power and authority with which He is invested to make 
men good.° Even Socinians admit this. But He is especially 
surety for men to God, and so is Mediator between God and 
man, who gave Himself a ransom for all,’ “* was made a curse for 
us,””* was made sin for us,’” “* was wounded for our transgres- 
sions and bruised for our iniquities.””” God has constituted Him 
a public Head, “‘ given Him for a covenant of the people,” and 
authorized Him to act for all that will accept His proffered 
services. He offers Himself as Sponsor or Surety for us, and 
our consent to Him, and trust in Him, as our Prophet, Priest, 
and King, in the various offices He performs, gives us at once 
the benef of His suretiship. 

The objection that Christ’s obedience cannot avail for us, 
because He has not been appointed by us, seems to be worse than 
?Charnoch’s Works, II., p. 531. ?Fin, Syst, IIl., p. 155. *TIL., p. 99. 
*John10;15, _*Heb.7; 22. * Heb. 6; 17, 18, John 10; 25, 37, 38, 6 ; 39, 40. 
7] Tim. 2; 5, 6, * Gal. 3; 13. *2 Cor. 6; 21. 2 Isai. 53; 5. 
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futile. It would have been the very height of impiety for us, to 
propose a substitute to meet our obligations, and make amends 
for our failure, unless God had intimated His will, If He, in 
infinite grace, has been pleased so to do, to withhold our consent 
would be the veriest pride and madness. A government acts for 
the interests of its subjects. Even in our own, where represen- 
tation is carried out more explicitly and formally by the choice of 
electors, the government, in matters of vital moment, acts for us, 
and where our consent is notasked. Minor children and females, 
have no opportunity of expressing their consent or dissent. 
Their parents and husbands act for them. A dying father 
appoints one to act, and render all services in law necessary, for 
his children’s welfare. Their refusal cordially to submit to such 

rocedures, would be accounted just as criminal as it would be 
injurious to their interests. The consent of the minor does not 
vest more authority in the acting Executor or Justice appointed 
of the father, than the law had given him. If he discharges his 
trust so as to conciliate the confidence, and gain the consent of 
those for whom he acts, it does indeed magnify his grace and 
benevolence, his wisdom and care, but gives him no authority he 
did not previously possess. It is thus with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He acts for us and manages our interest, when in our 
impenitence and guilt we oppose Him ; nor does He desist in reter- 
ence to those given Him, put under His care, by the Father, for 
whom He has been appointed guardian and trustee, till He over- 
comes their enmity, by the manifestation of His love and excel- 
lence, and winning their hearts, sways them, as well with their 
full consent, as by the appointment of the Father. The proofs 
of the fact, that He performs such invaluable services, as guar- 
dian, shepherd, justice, sponsor or representative of His people, 
according to the Father’s deed of trust, are abundant in the 
Scriptures. In his dying moments He performed the surety’s 
service and prayed, “ Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do.’” ‘‘ Deliver him from going down to the pit ; I have 
found a ransom.” ‘‘He was delivered for our offences and 
raised again for our Justification.”* ‘‘ When we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” ‘ Who is he 
that condemneth ? it is Christ that died, yea rather is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, to make intercession for 
us.”* ‘He hath made us accepted in the Beloved.’ “ The 
Father hath committed all judgment into my hand.’* “ And ye 
are complete in Him, which is the Head.’” Jesus was made 
surety of a better testament.’* We confess that with such and 
other proof of the fact of His being constituted by the Father, 


3 Luke 23; 34. 2 Job, 33; 24. *Rom. 4; 25. * Rom. 8; 34. 
S Eph. 1; 6. * John 6; 22. Col, 2; lu. * Heb, 7; 22. 
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the great Administrator of the covenant of grace, our sensibilities 
have been greatly shocked, by the flippant, dogmatic and super- 
cilious manner, in which our author’s philosophy has led him to 
set aside the surety work of Christ, and all His active obedience, 
as the reason with God, or ground of our justification in His 
sight. 

‘But this is not the worst. He affirms that it is ‘‘ a most false 
and nonsensical assumption, that Christ owed no obedience to the 
Jaw in Hisown person. This isan infinite mistake.’”’ The obe- 
dience of the blessed Redeemer, he makes to be as truly and 
fully necessary for his own personal justification by the law, as is 
the personal obedience of man for his justification on the same 
basis. His public office and relation as mediator and surety are 
totally overlooked, and He is placed by our author, precisely on 
the same ground, that any one of our mortal race occupies, in his 
natural condition, as the subject of God’s moral government. ‘It 
was naturally impossible for Him, and is naturally impossible for 
any being, to perform a work of supererogation, that is, to be 
more benevolent than the law of God requires him to be. This 
is, and must be, as true of God, as it is of any other being. 
Would not Christ have sinned, had He not been perfectly bene- 
volent? If He would, it follows that He owed obedience to the 
law, as really as any other being. Indeed, a being that owed no 
obedience to the moral law, must be wholly incapable of virtue ; 
for what is virtue but obedience to the moral law? But if Christ 
owed personal obedience to the moral law, then His obedience 
would no more than justify himself. He did no more than this. 
He could do no more. It was naturally impossible for Him, then, 
to obey in our behalf.’? Thus does he, by his philosophy, set 
aside the whole mediatorial obedience of Christ, as a nullity and 
impossibility. We can scarcely restrain the feelings of abhor- 
rence, with which the presumption and rashness of our author, in 
carrying out his theory, lead him to express himself on a theme, 
so vitally dear and infinitely important to our hopes of accept- 
tance with God and eternal life. The death of Christ was on 
His part an act of obedience. ‘‘ This commandment have I re- 
ceived of my Father,’ says He, viz. that ‘“* He should lay down 
His life for His sheep.” He “ became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross.”* This act of obedience did not grow 
out of His personal obligations as a subject of mere moral 
SS. It was a public work, incident and essential to 

is mediatorial and surety character, office, and relation, and to 
which He voluntarily engaged Himself, in the gracious covenant 
of redemption. ‘To characterize, as our author does, the views 
of those who so understand and represent it, as if they made it a 
work of supererogation, we will not say, is an attempt to use the 
2 Fin. Sys. IIT., p. 99. 2 Fin. Sys., II1., 100. 3 John 10: 18, * Phil. 2:8. 
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odium theologicum among Protestants, but looks very much like it. 
It is, in fact, to our mind, a most disgusting and offensive cari- 
cature, of a radical truth of the ever-blessed gospel of salvation. 

The reader will not fail to perceive here, how he uses both his 
philosophy and sophistry in maintaining his positions. With him, 
the sum total and perfection of obedience, is good-will or willing 
good to God and to the universe. Christ was under obligations 
to be perfectly benevolent, both as man and as God. His obe- 
dience would not possibly exceed these ; therefore His obedience 
would be for none other than Himself, to meet and sustain His 
own personal obligations. Consequently, everything beyond 
this, being more than moral law required, must be a work of 
supererogation. His object is, by the argumentum ducens in ab- 
surdum, to prove, that the obedience of Christ can have no place 
in our justification. But his argument proves too much; for it 
proves, that neither can the death of Christ have place in our 
justification, or pardon, as he uses the word, since that death was 
an act of obedience, by the showing of Christ Himself. See 
John, 10: 18. But here again our author’s errors can be traced 
to the fact of his attempting to simplify, by confounding things 
that differ. 

The above extract, which is of kindred character with many 
that might be added, betrays the fact, that he either has totally 
lost sight of, or cares not to make, the distinction already noticed, 
and in the sacred Scriptures constantly kept in view, between 
natural obligations binding us personally to keep the moral law, 
and official obligations binding to certain acts and services ren- 
dered necessary in particular public offices and arbitrarily consti- 
tuted relations, and which pertain not to any natural relationship. 
It pertained not to Christ as God—was not an obligation pressing 
Him as a Divine person, to assume human nature into union with 
Himself, and be made under the law and under the curse. Nei- 
ther did it pertain to Him as man, to make the suicidal sacrifice 
of Himself, of which He speaks. John, 10:18. But assuming 
the office and relationship of Surety and Mediator, in that cha- 
racter and relation, He owned and met obligations, from which 
naturally He was exempt; but which obligations were assumed 
not for Himself, only for His people. ‘The eternal Son of God, 
the second person of the adorable Trinity, as God equal with the 
Father, was not, and could not be, naturally, under moral obliga- 
tions to perform the acts and services, and to accomplish the 
death, to which He devoted Himself. 

Whatever view we may take of His benevolence in this matter, 
the Scriptures are so unequivocal and pointed, and clear, that we 
are perfectly amazed our author has not seen and pondered what 
they affirm, viz. that the whole, from beginning to end, was a 
procedure of grace. Nor will we allow him here to confound 
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between oo and benevolence ; for the Seriptures are just as 
clear in distinguishing between them, and in making grace a 
matter of pure, unobligated favor, flowing freely from the sove- 
reign pleasure of God. ‘ The grace of Christ” 1s something cha- 
racteristically different from natural good will or benevolent re- 
gards. Our first parent and public head, having failed and lost 
the inheritance promised on condition of his obedience, ‘God was 
under no moral obligations to provide another: much less was 
the Eternal Son, the second person of the Godhead, under moral 
obligations, to assume human nature into union with His Divine 
nature, and thus place Himself in, and adapt Himself to, the cir- 
cumstances and condition, in which a public person or Head must 
appear and act, if fallen man is to be ever rescued. The Son of 
God, however, having most graciously undertaken thus to assume 
man’s nature, and slaee Himself in new relations to His fallen 
creatures, to appear and act as a new public Head, the second 
Adam, a Surety, Mediator, Redeemer, Deliverer, Prophet, Priest, 
King, &c., did, by that vey fact, undertake to perform important 
obligations, which naturally pertain to Him. In other words, 
His mediatorial office and relation, His being constituted the 
second Adam, involved services and looked to sufferings and acts, 
to which, as Son of God, He was under no obligation to devote 
Himself, nor was the Father to require from Him. 

Our author loses sight entirely of the mystery of His person. 
His human nature never existed separate from iis divine. His 
personal Deity never was united to a human person. The man 
Christ Jesus was the Son of God; and the Son of God was the 
man Christ Jesus. These are correlate terms, to denote the same 
person, although in different respects of nature. Our author, by 
his philosophy, and reasonings, places Him in the condition and 
under the obligations of a mere creature—of one descending 
from Adam “ by ordinary generation.”” Here, we lament to say, 
he has been led presumptuously astray by his philosophy. Ex- 
ercising a simple, childlike faith in the testimony of God—look- 
ing to religion as revealed in the Bible, and not as it lies in the 
natural reason—taking the Scriptures as a communication from 
God, instead of exalting his philosophy of free-will and moral 
government, as he has defined them,—and being content to sit at 
the feet of Jesus, and learning of Him, instead of rising above 
Him, and judging both Him, and His obligation, by the rule of 
his own cogitation, our brother would certainly have perceived, 
that the scheme of redemption is not a system of mere natural 
moral government—that it existed not eternally in the nature of 
things—but that it proceeds from the free and sovereign love and 

ce of God, electing a portion of the fallen, ruined, guilty 
uman race, and providing and ordaining for them a new and 
glorious Head, on condition of whose faithful discharge of the 
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duties and service required of Him, those, who were by nature 
children of wrath, and heirs of the curse, should be adopted in 
Him, as the sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, justified 
for ever in His sight, and brought into and established, eternally, 
in a new and exalted relation to the Most High, far more glorious 
and blessed, than would have been secured, or had been originally 
proposed, by the obedience of their first and fallen heal. See 
Eph. 1: 3-10. ‘God the Father so loved the world as to give 
his only <2 pune Son,’* &c. God the Son most freely gave 
Himself and consecrated Himself to the work of saving those 
whom the Father gave to Him, as the reward of His purchase. 
See John, 17: 6, 11, 19, 20, 21. Placed in a new and peculiar 
relation by this covenant of redemption, peculiar services de- 
volved on Him for the justification and salvation of those who 
were given to Him by the Father. As the newly constituted 
covenant Head, He voluntarily received commands, and assumed 
obligations, which pertained not to Him, as the Eternal Son. 
See John, 6: 37-40; 10: 14-18. This glorious covenant (see 
Psalms, 89: 3) seems to have been lost sight of by our author, 
in the mazes of his philosophy. 

So far from the obligations binding our blessed Redeemer to 
obedience, being wholly for Himself, His whole life and dis- 
courses prove that they were not natural to Him as the Son of 
God, but were voluntarily assumed, and for the discharge of which 
He qualified Himself, by taking upon Him our nature, that He 
might have somewhat to offer, and by His obedience, merit the 
reward promised of the Father, which was to be for ever exalted 
and established as the second Adam, the Lord of the new crea- 
tion, and Head over all things to His Church. See Heb. 19: 5- 
13, and Phil. 2: 5-11. Losing sight of this official public rela- 
tion of Christ, our author has yielded himself to the guidance of 
his philosophy, and been led into a labyrinth of confusion and 
error. Having taken a metaphysical position, as to the nature and 
ground of moral obligation, which necessitates him, for consis- 
tency’s sake, to make, by a process of generalization, both God 
and man’s moral obligations to be of like character; neglecting 
to distinguish between things that differ, and resolving God’s 
special revelations of grace in the scheme of redemption through 
Jesus Christ, into a system of mere moral government, he is ever 
found conflicting with the Scriptures. Denying that the obedience 
of Christ was rendered on behalf of His people, as their covenant 
Head or Surety, through whom alone God deals with us and for 
us, he is necessitated to make justification mere pardon. Yet 
this is not done openly and fully ; for at one moment he identi- 
fies “‘ pardoning and restoring to favor,” whick things are not 
identical, and at the next, makes them to differ, averring, that 

2 John 3; 16. 
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“< justification consists,” not in the laws pronouncing the sinner 
just, but in his being ultimately, governmentally treated as if he 
were just.”' Present pardon, according to his own admission, 
cannot justify. The sinner is not, in fact, and fully, justified 
when he believes ; but “ ultimately” he will be. When or how 
long before he will be ‘‘ ultimately, governmentally treated as 
just,”” however, he does not say. This we are left to infer, 
from his various positious or assertions advanced, while discussing 
the subject. Thence we learn, that it is only when, and while, 
perfect obedience is rendered by men in their own persons, that 
they are justified. And here he brings in his doctrine of perfec- 
tion, or entire sanctification, substituting the holiness of the 
believer for the righteousness of Christ. 

“The Bible,” says he,” everywhere represents justified per- 
sons as sanctified, and always, expressly or impliedly, con- 
ditionates justification upon sanctification.’” ‘ By sanctifica- 
tion being a condition of justification, the following things are 
intended. 1. That present, full and entire consecration of heart 
and life to God and His service, is an unalterable condition of 
present pardon, of past sin, and of present acceptance with God. 
2. That the penitent soul remains justified no longer than this 
full-hearted consecration continues.” The phrases * full-hearted 
consecration,” ‘‘ entire consecration of heart and life,” ‘ full, 
present obedience,”’ “‘ entire obedience,” “ universal obedience,” 
“‘ sincerity,”’ ‘ obedience,” and such like, used by our author, 
when speaking of the condition of justification, are, with him, the 
synonymes.of absolute perfection of moral character, utter sin- 
lessness, living without sin. ‘‘ That he cannot be justified by 
the law, while there is a particle of sin in him,” he says, “is too 
plain to need proof. But can he be pardoned and accepted, and 
then justified, in the gospel sense, while sin, any degree of sin, 
remains in him? Certainly not. For the law, unless it be re- 
pealed, and Antinomianism be true, continues to condemn, while 
there is any degree of sin in him.’” A man, therefore, must 
become perfectly holy in order to forgiveness, in the very first 
instance; and the slightest deviation afterwards, throws him at 
once back as fully wee the condemnation of the law, as he was 
at the first. To such absurdity and error is he led by disregarding 
the different relations in which God has been pleased to give the 
moral law to men. 

The following passage shows how utterly he abhors, and 
slanderously he Bac ni the distinction to which we have 
referred. ‘If I understand the powers of the Presbyterian 
confession of faith, they regarded justification as a state remitting 
from the relation of an adopted child of God, which state is 
entered by faith alone, and held that justification is not con- 


1 Fin. Sys., III., p. 98. * Fin Sys., IL, p. 183. * Id. III., p. 107. 
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ditionated upon obedience for the time being, but that a person 
in this state may (as they hold that all in this life in fact 
do) sin daily, and even continually, yet without condemna- 
tion by the law, their sin bringing them only under his fatherly 
displeasure, and subjecting them to the necessity of repentance, 
as a condition of his fatherly favor, but not as a condition of 
pardon or of ultimate salvation. They seem to have regarded 
the child of God as no longer under moral government, in such 
a sense that sin was imputed to him, this having been imputed 
to Christ and Christ’s righteousness so literally imputed to him, 
that do what he may after the first act of faith, he is accounted 
and treated in his person as wholly righteous. If this is not 
Antinomianism, I know not what is; since they hold that all who 
once believed will certainly be saved, yet that their perseverance 
in holy obedience to the end isin no case a condition of final 
justification, but that this is conditionated upon the first act of 
faith alone. ‘They support their position with quotations from 
Scripture as much in point as is common for them. (How very 
modest, but stil) more so what follows.) When I read that Con- 
fession of Faith I am ashamed, not to say indignant, at the loose 
and often ridiculous manner (strange language and charges from 
one so remarkably loose and incorrect himself in the use of lan- 
guage) in which its framers and abettors quote Scripture in support 
of some of its nonsensical positions. They often rely on proof 
texts, that in their meaning and spirit have not the remotest allu- 
sion to the point, in support of which they are quoted. I have 
tried to understand the subject of justification. as it is taught in 
the Bible, without going in to labored speculations or to theologi- 
cal technicalities.”* How true this may be, the reader will judge. 
But to us it is very obvious that he has not gone to his Bible, 
and studied it as a whole, and taken his views entirely thence ; 
but has actually gone into the most labored speculations, seeking 
to generalise and simplify, and to reduce the whole of God’s 
complicated and wonderful dispensations of grace, into a mere 
natural system of moral government. ‘Throughout the whole of 
his two volumes he has attempted but little of Scriptural exposi- 
tion, but having stated his positions, and reasoned out his con- 
clusions, in the light of his philosophy, has piled together heaps 
of texts, for which he has apologized to his readers. And well 
might he do so, in view of the manner in which he has applied 
passages to his purpose, without reference to their connection, or 
to the great outline and scheme pervading the word of God. Pro- 
fessor Morgan has in one place been introduced to do this work 
for him, by way of answering Dr. Beecher.’ 

We, too, object to technicalities when addressing impenitent 
men, who have never read their Bible attentively, and are unac- 


1 Fin. Sys. III., 159, 160. * Fin, Sys. IIL., 108, 159. 
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quainted with the convenient forms of speech among theologians. 
But when Theology is the subject expressly treated, and that for 
the instraction of theological students, candidates for the gospel 
ministry, a sneer at technicalities, will be understood and passed 
for what it is worth. 

Our author shall speak for himself. ‘ The following,” says he, 
‘is a succinct and true account of the matter : (viz: the justification 
of a sinner before God,) upon condition of the mediatorial 
death and work of Christ, (which work, of course, according to 
his own showing as above noticed, was obedience for Himself 
that could no more than justify Himself,) the penitent and believ- 
ing soul is freely pardoned and received to favor, as if he had 
not sinned, while he remains penitent and believing, subject how- 
ever to condemnation and eternal death, unless he holds fast the 
beginning of his confidence to the end of life.”* Language 
cannot possibly affirm, more clearly and pointedly, that the 
believer justifies himself by his own personal obedience. In 
doing so he departs, as wide as the poles, from those whose con- 
fession of faith he pronounces “ fabulous and better befitting a 
romance than a system of theology.”’ He carries out his doctrine 
boldly, and ae the details of human obedience, makes each 
specific part a condition of justification before God.’ ‘ Repen- 
tance, also, is a condition of our justification. ‘* Faith in Christ 
is another condition of our justification.” ‘ Sanctification is 
another condition of justification.’ ‘Perseverance in faith 
and obedience, or in consecration to God, is also an unalterable 
condition of justification or of pardon or acceptance with God.’ 

Here, again, our author has lost sight of, or does not care to 
notice the distinction—so common and carefully made, among those 
whom he so charitably denounces as Antinomians—between the 
condition, and the ee evidences of a justified state. 
Faith, repentance, sanctification, perseverance in holy obedience, 
and maintaining our confidence and steadfastness in him unto the 
end, are all regarded as essential tokens or proofs of a gracious 
state, the evidences that pardon and acceptance with God are 
truly had, and that we are the children of his adoption. The 
difference is radical between these things, as traits of character, 
fhe accompaniments or results of justification, the offerings of 
love, and as conditions of justification. So far as the develope- 
ments of holiness are concerned, the former is a much more effi- 
ecient mode of securing them, than the latter. Our author’s 
zeal here is out of place. He must not attribute, as do many of 
his followers, all the holiness abroad, to the influence of his 
system. As much conscientiousness, zeal and devotedness to 

od, with far more of fidelity to Jesus Christ and to covenant 
engagements, of humility, and far less of self-conceit, and 

1Fin, Syst.,IL., p.160. “III, p. 103. * Ill, p. 106. “III, p. 155. 
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spiritual pride, and a vastly better morality, may be found 
among those whom he reprobates as Antinomians, than among 
modern theological quacks and pretenders to perfection. 

In all his extended attempt to apply his philosophy to the 
doctrine of justification by faith, he has not defined carefully the 
meaning in which he uses the word condition. This, in a work 
on systematic theology, to say the least, is a great defect. The 
word, it is well known, is variously used ; sometimes to denote, 
“the state in which things are put or placed together ;”? some- 
times ‘‘ the qualities attributes or properties of persons or things 
whether good or bad ;” either general or particular, accidental or 
inherent, physical or moral;” sometimes “the whole or partial 
circumstances under which anything is done or required to be 
done ;”’ and at others, “‘ the actions, services, or previous terms, 
which, it is agreed, or covenanted, bargained or stipulated, shall 
be performed by one party to entitle to or secure other things to 
be done by another party.” In which particular sense he employs 
the word, it does not always appear; but the idea that “ would 
most naturally” be suggested to the ordinary reader is the latter. 
It would seem, that he designed, occasionally, to use it as it is 
employed in philosophy. But even in this “ sense,’ he is far 
from being explicit and careful in its use. In speaking of some 
accident, or circumstance, which is not essential to the thing, but 
which is yet necessary to its production, we are apt to say of it, 
that it is a condition without which, a sine qua non as light, is a 
condition of vision, without which, though a man have good 
eyes, he cannot see objects, and air, of life, without which, 
though a man have good Jungs, and be in health, he cannot even 
breathe. Reconciliation to God, confidence in Him, repentance, 
love and holiness, may thus be styled indispensable to justifica- 
tion and salvation; but not at all in the popular sense of the 
term as meritorious terms or works or duties prerequisite and 
conducing to it. Those whom he condemns as Antinomians, 
admit and teach, that faith, repentance, love and new obedience 
characterize a justified state, and that as qualities, attributes, 
properties, indispensably necessary as evidences of the fact of 
justification, as its invariable accompaniments, they may, in the 
philosophic sense of the word, be called conditions; but they 
deprecate the use of the term, because this is not its popular 
sense, and is eminently calculated, to engender and foster a self- 
righteous spirit, and to lead into dangerous practical error. 

Edwards says: ‘ Here, if I may humbly express what seems 
evident to me, though faith be indeed the condition of justifica- 
tion, so as nothing else is, yet this matter is not clearly and suf- 
ficiently explained by saying, that faith is the condition of justifi- 
cation; and that because the word seems ambiguous, both in 
common use, and also as used in divinity. In one sense, Christ 
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alone performs the condition of our justification and salvation ; 
in another sense, faith is the condition of justification ; and in 
anothet sense, other qualifications and acts are conditions of sal- 
vation and justification. There is a difference between being 
justified by a thing, and that thing universally, necessarily, and 
inseparably attending justification ; for sodo a great many things 
that we are not said to be justified by. It is not the inseparable 
connection with justification that the Holy Ghost would signify, 
or that is naturally signified by such a phrase.’” 

Our author’s views of the nature of justification, determine his 
meaning of the word condition. It is in the sense, not of a sine 
qua non, that he uses it, but of things previously to be done by 
man, before God can perform His part ; for he says, roundly, and 
without qualification,—as his objection to a full and free present, 
immutable and eternal justification by God, inseparable from that 
faith in Jesus Christ, which changes the relation of the believer 
to the penalty of the law, and to its commanding power as a 
covenant of works,—that “ it is Antinomianism’”*—* impossible it 
should be true, for God is not the author of the moral law, and 
He cannot abrogate it, either as to its precept or to its penalty,’” 
“ inconsistent with forgiveness or pardon,’ renders it, ‘‘ out of 
place for one who has once believed to ask for the pardon of sin,”’ 
“‘a downright insult to God and apostacy from Christ,” “ wrong 
and impious,’”’ to do so, and at war with the whole Bible.’” 
“ The Bible,” he says, “in almost every variety of manner, re- 
presents perseverance in faith and obedience to the end, as a 
condition of ultimate justification and final salvation,’’ confound- 
ing relations and things that differ. Not one of the passages he 
cites, without comment or attempt at exposition, to sustain these 
objections and positions, prove them at all. 

We have endeavored fully and faithfully to present our author’s 
views, as they seem to us to stand in contrast with the Scriptures, 
and with the faith of the Reformed churches, and of the men of 
whom the world is not worthy. The manner in which his phi- 
losophy has effected and transformed his ideas of justification, 
and led him forward in ruthless censure and condemnation of 
“ the faith once delivered to the saints,” has been made apparent. 
Starting with his philosophical ideas of the nature and ground of 
moral obligation, and assuming the gospel to be a mere system of 
moral government, according to which, God treats with indivi- 
duals, solely and exclusively, on their own personal responsibility, 
instead of its being a gracious constitution, providing for favors 
through a public or federal Head, he has obliterated, from his 
creed, the precious doctrine of justification by faith, through the 
righteousness of Christ, without the deeds of the law. 

? Edwards’ Works, Vol. V. p. 356. * Fin. Sys., IIL., p. 153. 
* Id. p. 156. ¢ Id. p. 157. 
[To be continued.] 
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ARTICLE III. 


SKEPTICISM IN RELATION TO THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE. 


By Joseru P. THompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York. 


Tue great work which Christ has committed to his disciples— 
the evangelization of the world—has been strangely delayed. It 
was prosecuted with vigor for the first three centuries ; the gospel 
was carried into Armenia, Iberia, Arabia, Persia, and even India 
in the East ; into Ethiopia and other parts of Africa; into Gaul 
and Britain in the West. But this primitive zeal in propagating 
the gospel declined, as Christianity became corrupted, and as the 
church was converted into a vast hierarchical organization, and 
eventually allied itself with the civil power. True, the numerical 
strength and the area of Christendom continued to increase. The 
downfall of the Roman empire, brought Christianity and civiliza- 
tion into contact with the tribes of the North, and several of the 


German nations became nominally Christian. Even during the. 


dark ages, nominal Christianity continued to spread, chiefly in 
the North of Europe; occasionally, as in Russia, in the eleventh 
century, it was inaugurated as the religion of the state; and as the 
church became at length the great central power of the world. 
Here and there the pure gospel was kept alive ; now and then, a 
sincere and devoted missionary would go forth and labor in the 
spirit of primitive times; but this long period witnessed mainly 
but the enlargement of the nominal church, and the extension of 
an ecclesiastical corporation; by no means the thorough evan- 
gelizing of the world; much less the conversion of mankind to 
the faith and practice of the gospel. The sixteenth century was 
the age of reformation; its powerful agitations were confined 
within the pale of Christendom; its work was renovation, not 
aggression ; although the Romish church, weakened in many parts 
of Europe, embarked in various “ projects of hierarchical ambi- 
tion” in pagan lands. Loyola stands pre-eminent as a model of 
missionary zeal. ‘The seventeenth century witnessed occasional 
incipient missionary movements, among the Swiss, the Dutch, the 
Swedes, the British, and the inhabitants of the North American 
colonies, which were rather the quickening of the church into 
life than the activity of life itself. The last century gave birth 
to numerous missionary associations, and reduced to system the 
work of evangelizing the world, then distinctly recognized as a 
Christian duty. The present century has carried out that system 
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with increased zeal and energy, and on an enlarged scale; has 
multiplied benevolent associations, and the means of prosecuting 
the work of missions; and has established that work in the hearts 
of Christians as the great enterprise of the church. There are 
now in Protestant Christendom, upwards of twenty principal 
foreign missionary societies or boards, (exclusive of district, 
local and auxiliary associations); whose annual income exceeds 
$3,000,000 ; whose missionaries, numbering nearly 2,000, occupy 
1,400 stations, employ 50 printing establishments and about 5,000 
native and other assistants ; while the missions combined exhibit 
some 200,000 converts in Christian communion, and a still greater 
number of children and adults in schools.’ 

Now all this is high-sounding, and seems like progress. It 
seems as if the church had indeed resolved to make the mission- 
ary enterprise “‘ the glory of the age,’’ and to bring it to a speedy 
consummation. Relatively, there has been progress—rapid, great 
and encouraging ; and yet the evangelizing of the world, rightly 
viewed, is to be looked upon, rather as a work which has been 
and yet is retarded, than as a work progressing rapidly toward 
completion ; as a work which ought long since to have been done, 
but which has been, and yet is cconenine delayed. How strange 
that after 1800 years, with the known will of Christ, that His gospel 
should be everywhere proclaimed, and with the facilities afforded 
in every age for doing that work, it should still be true, that the 
world, the great, preponderating mass of earth’s inhabitants “lieth 


in wickedness,”’ that, in the e ogpens language of Foster, Chris- 


tianity, after “laboring in a difficult progress, and very limited 
extension, and being perverted from its purpose into darkness 
and superstition, for a period of a thousand years,” is “at the 
present hour known, and even nominally acknowledged by very 
greatly the minority of the race, the alan mass remaining pros- 
trate under the infernal dominion of which countless generations 
of their ancestors have been the slaves and victims—a deplorable 
majority of the people in the Christian nations, strangers to the 
vital power of Christianity, and a large proportion directly hostile 
to it, while its progress in the work of conversion, in even the 
most favored part of the world, is distanced by the progressive 
increase of the population.”” Such a picture is widely different 
from that scene of millenial glory which many have supposed 
was about tobe ushered in. A little cool arithmetic will suffice to 
dispel the dream of the conversion of the world in our gene- 
ration, and to show us (in the words of the writer just referred 
to,) that ‘‘ at the rate of the progress hitherto of genuine Chris- 
tianity on the globe, thousands of years may pass away before 


» These statistics are necessarily imperfect ; they are chiefly derived from Hoole’s 
“* Year Book of Missions,” for 1847. 
* Letter to Dr. Harris. Life and Correspondence, Vol. II. 
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that millenium can arrive.” The work is not yet finished ; the 
work is only yet begun. Not yet is Immanuel satisfied with the 
fruit of His travail; not yet has He accomplished that which 
He has purposed to do through His redeemed church. But when 
we consider the earnestness of His command, the largeness 
of His promise, the wisdom and the munificence of His arrange- 
ments, and the intensity of His desires, in respect to the conver- 
sion of the world, we can find a solution of the painful mystery 
of its delay, only in some supposed restraint on Divine influence, 
some hindrance on the part of those who are commissioned to 
fulfil the mighty plan. 

The kingdom of Christ has been retarded in various ways, by 
the social and political condition of the world. And yet Chris- 
tianity would have proved itself, ere this, to be the great re- 
forming power in the political and the social institutions of men, 
had not its influence been crippled and arrested by some other 
cause than those institutions themselves. The full power of Chris- 
tianity, in opposition to all false systems of religion, of govern- 
ment, and of social organization, has not yet been proved ; for the 
condition of the exercise of that power, namely, a lively Chris- 
tian faith, imparting vitality and efficiency to the appointed in- 
strument of the work, has not been fulfilled on the part of the 
church. The prevalence of skepticism in the church, in respect to 
the facts and principles on which the work of missions proceeds, is, 
in our judgment, the main hindrance to the immediate evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 

There are several fundamental facts involved in the missionary 
enterprise, in respect to which there is a prevailing skepticism in 
the church. 

1. There is much skepticism in the church, with respect to the 
actual condition of the heathen world. ‘That the heathen are, 
for the most part, in a state of deep moral and social degrada- 
tion, is beginning to be generally understood. Their true condi- 
tion was long hidden from the Christian world. Mere secular tra- 
velers, gave us entertaining accounts of the manners and customs 
of different nations, with occasional outlines of their philo- 
sophical tenets or their religious belief, and sketches of their 
sacred places and institutions, and modes of worship ; but they 
seldom described the general state of morals, or held up to re- 
probation their prevailing vices and crimes. Commercial resi- 
dents in heathen lands, have comparatively little opportunity of 
learning the moral characteristics of the people. They go there 
for a single object, the purpose of gain; they seldom contemplate 
a permanent residence ; they have little intercourse with the na- 
tives, except in the way of trade; they commonly acquire but a 
superficial Lnowiadee of the language, the literature, the religion 


and the morals of the country. It was not till Christian mis- 
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sionaries, ordinarily men of intelligence as well as of veracity, 
went among the heathen, that the moral state of the world 
became truly known. Reports made by men who were not 
writing for amusement, reputation or profit, and who had no per- 
sonal interest to subserve by misrepresentation ; by men accus- 
tomed to the study of character, and conversant with the morality 
of the Bible ; men having an eye to detect and a soul to abhor 
every form of depravity ; the reports of such witnesses, disclosed to 
us a state of moral degradation among the heathen, of which we 
had not before conceived. And though this testimony has been 
occasionally contradicted, by transient visiters and superficial 
observers, by parties interested in the continuance of the present 
state of things, and by those whose moral sense is so obtuse that 
vice to them seems virtue; yet it is so abundantly confirmed by 
many independent witnesses, that the deep moral debasement, 
the revolting pol’ution of the heathen world, has come to be re- 
garded as an awful fact. There is little if any doubt, on that 
point, among well-informed persons in our day. 

The apostle Paul, in the opening chapter of his epistle to the 
Romans, enumerates twenty-two different forms of wickedness, 
many of them exceedingly gross, which were prevalent among 
the heathen of his time. The accuracy of his delineation, is con- 
firmed bY cotemporaneous history and literature, and by the monu- 
ments of profligacy and lust, exhumed from the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. Tholuck has furnished us with the most 
sickening details of the depravity of ancient civilized Greece and 
Rome; and modern missionaries to India, and other idolatrous 
countries, assure us that this same first chapter of Romans, which 
can hardly be read in a Christian assembly, certainly not with 
appropriate exposition and illustration, is an exact description of 
the state of the heathen in our own time, and is recognised as 
such by the more intelligent and honest among the heathen 
ahinlien Says one,' ‘I have read this tremendous catalogue 
to assemblies of Hindoos, showing from facts which both they and 
I knew, that each of these sins belongs in a high degree to their 
national character. I have asked the heathen themselves, whether 
the crimes enumerated by the apostle were not their national 
characteristics. Never, that I remember, did I fail to hear them 
confess that such was the case.” : 

Testimony like this, is so abundant, that the moral degradation 
of the heathen may well be regarded as an established fact. 

But while it is acknowledged, that the heathen are thus de- 

raded, it is not so generally felt, that their degradation is the re- 
sult of their own wilful apostasy from God ; that they are guilty, 
responsible beings, under the condemnation of the oo of God, 
and in danger of eternal misery. Many look upon the heathen 


1 Rev. Mr. Eckard. 
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as comparatively safe ; more likely to be saved without the Gospel 
than with it ; inasmuch as the knowledge of the gospel woul (they 
think) only bring them into a state of accountability, from whic 
they are now exempt, through involuntary ignorance; and they 
affirm, that a benevolent Deity would not condemn such igno- 
rant and helpless creatures, in the day of final retribution. 

Such views and feelings, are at least latent in the minds of 
many Christians. They are to be traced partly to a defective 
view of the nature of human depravity, and partly to a morbid 
state of the sensibilities, leading to a superficial view of the bene- 
volence of God. 

If the heathen are held accountable for their moral state, we 
admit that it must be on the score of their wilful disobedience to 
known law. We do not pretend that they will be judged by the 
revealed law, but by the light, if any, which they really have— 
by the law, if any, written on their hearts. There can be no 
moral depravity; where there is no accountability ; and there can 
be no accountability, where there is neither the knowledge of the 
moral law, nor the power to know and to keep the moral law. 
But it is claimed that the heathen have no means of knowing 
their duty, and that their depravity is their misfortune, and not 
their crime. They are said to be ‘carried on in the mighty im- 
pulse of a depraved nature, which they are impotent to reverse,’” 
and, therefore, to be devoid of responsibility. If so, the best se- 
curity for the future happiness of mankind, lies in the ignorance 
and gloom of heathenism, and the possession of the gospel is a 
calamity and a curse to any of the race. It will, therefore, be 
the dictate of benevolence, not only to refrain from sending out 
missionaries, but to recall those already in the field, and to suffer 
Christendom itself to relapse into barbarism. 

But what can be more contrary to common sense and to Scrip- 
ture, than the supposition, that a state of depravity, even of the 
most appalling wickedness, exists in the world, for which men 
are not accountable ; to which they sustain the relation not of re- 
sponsible agents, but of passive instruments and sufferers ? 

The heathen are capable of discovering the being and the es- 
sential attributes of God ; for these must be learned from the light 
of nature, from the works of God, if they are known at all. 
Though a professed revelation may first c a our attention to the 
fact, and may present it in a more clear and impressive view, we 
must, in the order of thought, derive our first knowledge of God 
from the visible creation. This the heathen are capable of doing, 
and for not doing this, the Scriptures themselves declare them to 
be guilty and condemned. ‘That which may be known of God 
is conion in (or among) them; for God hath showed it to them ; 
for the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 


? John Foster ; letter to Dr. Harris. Life and Correspondence, Vol. II. 
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clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, so that they are without excuse.” 
(Romans 1: 19, 20.) Still further, it is alledged, that they were 
not only capable of knowing God, but that they adtashty did 
know him, and suppressed the truth wilfully, for unrighteous ends. 
And it is a veuidtkcabhe fact, that almost every system of religion 
in the world, had, in its origin, and exhibits in its sacred books, 
and in the writings of its expounders, ideas of the unity and the 
perfections of the Deity, mainly coincident with those of revela- 
tion itself. 

Zoroaster says of God, that “ He is the first of all incorruptible 
beings, eternal and unbegotten: He is not compounded of perts. 
There is none like nor equal to Him. He is the Author of all 
good, and entirely disinterested ; the most excellent of all ex- 
cellent beings, and the wisest of all intelligent natures; the 
Father of equity, the Parent of good-laws, self-instructed, self- 
sufficient, and the first former of nature.” 

The following is what is termed the holiest verse of the Vedas, 
or sacred books of the Hindoos. “ Let us adore the supremacy of 
that divine Sun, the Godhead, who illuminates all, who recreates 
all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we 
invoke to direct our understandings aright, in our progress to his 
holy seat. What the sun and light are to this visible world, that 
are the supreme good and truth tothe intellectual and invisible 
universe ; and as our corporeal eyes have a distinct perception of 
objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain 
knowledge, by meditating on the light of truth which emanates 
from the Being of beings ; that is the light by which alone our 
minds can be directed in the path to beatitude. Without hand 
or foot, he runs rapidly and grasps firmly ; without eyes, he sees; 
without ears, he vend all; he knows whatever can be known, 
but there is none who knows him: Him the wise call, the great, 
supreme, pervading spirit: without cause, the first of all causes ; 
all-ruling ; all-powerful ; the creator, preserver, transformer of all 
things.””* 

In like manner, in almost every system of heathenism, even 
among our own aborigines, we find some traces of the knowledge 
of the true God; mixed up, indeed, with much that is ridiculous 
and false, yet distinct enough, to show the universal capacity of 
man for knowing God, and to justify the condemnation of idol- 
aters. Wherefore the heathen are inexcusable, and are under 
condemnation, “because, that when they knew God, they glo- 
rified him not as God, neither were thankful”? Idolatry is 
always condemned in Scripture as a crime; it is never extenuated. 
No intelligent convert from heathenism to Christianity, ever 
thought of exculpating himself from the guilt of his previous life 


4 Sir William Jones’ Works. 
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on the plea of ignorance, or of a want of capacity for knowing and 
obeying the true God, and the great law of his moral being. On 
the contrary, many among the heathen, even prior to conversion, 
have admitted the truthfulness of Paul’s delineation of their cha- 
racter, in the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans; and that, 
tuo, without the least attempt at self-justification. Moreover, 
their system of sacrifices for sin, of offerings to appease the gods, 
the forms of justice which they observe among themselves, the 
instinctive promptness with which they resent and avenge per- 
sonal wrongs, the horror which they manifest at crime, as com- 
mitted against themselves, and the almost universal doctrine of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, all show that they 
have a moral sense; that they can distinguish between right 
and wrong moral action; that they know or could know 
enough of the true God and of His moral government, to render 
them accountable, amenable to law. This is alledged over and 
over again in the Scriptures. ‘‘ They changed the truth of God 
—the true and living God—into a lie, and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator; for this cause God gave them 
up to vile affections. Because they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” 

It is difficult for those who have a revelation, to determine how 
much truth the human mind might discover without it. Undoubt- 
edly, the works of God are illuminated by His Word. We see 
a brighter glory in the creation, because we have from infancy 
received it as an historic fact, that ‘‘in the beginning God made 
the heavens and the earth.’”’ Still, in the order of nature, we 
must and do derive our knowledge of the existence and the attri- 
butes of God, from His works, and not from His Word. We 
must know that there is a God, before we can know that we have 
a revelation from God. 

That which claims to be a revelation, may possess so remark- 
able a character, as to furnish evidence within itself of its Divine 
origin. But in estimating that evidence, we either compare these 
internal marks with our previous knowledge of God, derived 
from his works, or we reason from the supernatural character of 
the production in question, to the existence and the attributes of 
God ; thus inferring the existence of such a Being froma work, a 
production, which must have had a Divine author. In neither 
case would we take the mere testimony of a professed revelation, 
as the ground of our belief in the existence of God. Either we 
do already believe in God from his works, and receive a revela- 
tion as from Him, because it comports with what we already 
know of Him; or we make the character of that professed reve- 
lation itself, as something plainly supernatural, a proof of the ex- 
istence of God. 

A revelation from God, may throw a clearer light upon His na- 
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ture and His character, as previously seen in His works; but it is 
from the latter that our knowledge of His existence and attributes 
must first come. It is as if we should enter a cavern, hung with 
stalactites, and paved with marble and precious stones, bearing 
with us a dark lantern, whose straggling rays would serve only 
to disclose to us massive and shapeless piles, whose dim outlines 
add terror to the gloom ; and after groping our way through one 
or two chambers, we should return without having seen any of 
the beauties and wonders of the cave; whereupon a guide offers 
to attend us, and with blazing torch in hand, lights up that vast 
cavern with an unearthly radiance ; that single torch being mul- 
tiplied in rainbow colors, from mirrored walls and jeweled pave- 
ments, while pillars and pendants of translucent marble, now 
sheathed in light, are seen sustaining and adorning the spangled 
arch of this magic temple, whose thousand echoes wake to the 
music of distant water-falls, and the detonations of subterranean 
cataracts. Now what has wrought this change? The guide has 
produced none of these marvels. The pillars were there, the 
polished walls, the jeweled arch, and tesselated pavement, all 
were there, when we entered at the first; but we had no torch. 
Not venturing to expose our feeble rush-light, we had placed it 
in a dark lantern, and had therefore groped in solitude and gloom. 
Had we opened the lantern, the discovery would have been ours. 

Now here we are in the vast temple of God’s creation—the 
pillared firmament above our heads, the jeweled earth beneath 
our feet, and forms of beauty and of grandeur everywhere around 
us. But we want light. Did we but take the light of reason, 
of our discerning faculty, and pour it forth over these works of 
God, God would Himself be visible. His power, His wisdom, 
His love, His divine supremacy, would be clearly seen ; all things 
would become radiant with a celestial glory, while reflecting in 
endless repetition and countless diversities, the first few rays of 
light from that thoughtful, inquiring, self-enlightening mind. 

But if that mind be wrapped up within itself, 1f reason be 
veiled by sense, shut up as it were in a dark lantern, glimmering 
only through its crevices, there will be no God in creation, no 
temple of the Infinite One ; nothing but the grotesque, distorted, 
and gloomy images of a bewildered fancy. Even if the 
heaven-kindled torch of revelation illumines the world, that mind 
will see nothing of God, till its sensual veil is removed. But is 
God, therefore, not to be seenin nature? Is henotthere? May 
He not, though personally invisible, yet be understood, from the 
things that are made, in His eternal power and Godhead ? 

If man is too depraved to judge of the evidence of the being 
of a God, or to form any just decisions upon moral truth, without 
a revelation, then, surely, he is disqualited from the same cause 
for judging of the evidences of a revelation. But human reason, 
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with all its weakness and imperfection, in one way or the other, 
must judge of the evidence of the existence of God, or the fact 
of His existence can never be established in a single human 
mind. And we go even farther, and claim, that not only the ex- 
istence, but also the benevolence of God, is discoverable from the 
light of nature, and must be proved from that source, or it can 
never be proved at all. Could we believe that God is good, upon 
His own declaration, if, in six thousand years, He had given no 
evidence of goodness to His creatures; if He had not given 
them a constant witness to that fact, in that “‘ He did good, and 
gave them rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness?” Besides, in order to receive 
the testimony of the Word of God to His benevolence, we must 
assume the very fact to be proved, namely, that God is too good 
to deceive His creatures, and is, therefore, to be believed when He 
declares that He is good! Revelation may throw a lustre upon 
the Divine benevolence, which we would not otherwise discover, 
or it may bring that benevolence into view, under new and inte- 
resting aspects; but the heathen are condemned in Scripture, 
“ because when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, 
neither were thankful.’? But how could they be condemned for 
being unthankful, declared to be “ without excuse” for their in- 

ratitude, if they were incapable of discovering, without a reve- 
lation, that God is good? ‘The fact is settled by Scripture itself, 
that the heathen are under condemnation for known and wilful 
sin. 
The state of the heathen world, then, is not merely a state of 
degradation, but of guilt ; a state of voluntary apostasy from 
God. ‘The sad record of their deeds is not the story of the mis- 
fortunes of the race, but the story of its depravity—a depravity 
whose dark and slimy flood grows deeper and more turbulent, as 
it rolls on from generation to generation. ‘Ihe darkest shade of 
the picture drawn by Paul, is that of guilt. ‘To doubt this, to ques- 
tion whether the heathen are in a state of guilt and condemnation, 
morally impotent, because morally perverse, is to question the 
first truths in moral science, and to dispute the plain declarations 
of the Bible. Such is the evidence of their responsibility and 
guilt, in the Scriptures themselves, that a doubt on that point is 
culpable skepticism. But there is abundance of such skepticism 
in the church, sometimes avowed, more frequently indulged in 
secret, and exhibited only in a want of zeal to save the millions 
that are perishing. 

This skepticism is attributable in part, also, to a morbid state 
of the sensibilities, which inclines the mind to a distorted view 
of the benevolence of God. ‘There is something so horrible in 
the thought, that millions of our fellow-men are exposed to eter- 
nal misery, that we are glad to find relief from it anywhere ; to 
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imagine that the case of the heathen is not so deplorable as it 
seems to be, and that even if they are guilty as well as degraded, 
a benevolent God will not suffer them to perish eternally. This 
state of feeling was strongly developed in the late John Foster, 
toward the close of his life. He speaks of the condition 
of the world as “transcendently direful,’’ when viewed in 
connection with the doctrine of the eternity of future misery.”’ 
And its very direfulness led him to reject that doctrine. “It 
amazes me,” he says, “ to imagine how thoughtful and benevo- 
lent men, believing that doctrine, can endure the sight of the 

resent world and the history of the past. To behold successive, 
innumerable crowds penn on in the mighty impulse of a de- 

raved nature, which they are impotent to reverse, and to which 
it is not the will of God, in His sovereignty, to apply the only 
adequate power, the withholding of which consigns them inevi- 
tably to their doom—to see them passing through a short term of 
mortal existence, under all the world’s pernicious influences, with 
the addition of the malign and deadly one of the great tempter 
and destroyer, to confirm and augment the inherent depravity, on 
their speedy passage to everlasting wo—I repeat, I am, without 
pretending to any extraordinary depth of feeling, amazed to con- 
ceive what they contrive to do with their sensibility, and in what 
manner they maintain a firm assurance of the Divine goodness 
and justice.” The amount of all which is:—It is too horrible 
to conceive of the heathen as being in a damnable state ;_ there- 
fore, they cannot be in such a state. If the idea of their future 
misery is so repugnant to our sensibilities, it is much more so to 
those of a being of infinite benevolence; therefore God will 
surely save them, and therefore we need not be greatly concerned 
for them. But what, we ask, do good men, believing in the ne- 
cessity of penalties to support law, “ contrive to do with their 
sensibility,’’ when a criminal is executed, or is sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life? and ‘‘in what manner do they maintain a 
firm assurance of the goodness and justice” of the Judge who 
pronounces such a sentence? Why, this is the very thing that 
gives them that assurance. The contrary course would make 
them tremble for the welfare of the state. Mere sensibility, mere 
sympathy for suffering as such, must give place to an enlightened 
and comprehensive benevolence. Just so do good men, “ be- 
lieving the doctrine of the eternity of future misery,” men of 
keen sensibility, but of enlightened understandings, look upon 
the heathen as in a lost condition, without impugning either the 
goodness or the justice of God, and look upon , an with the more 
tender and sapihia compassion on that very account. It was 
Mr. Foster’s philosophy of human depravity, as a state ’appointed 


1 Letter to Dr. Harris. 
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by God for sovereign reasons, and which men are “ impotent to 
reverse,” which led him to question, whether the heathen or the 
race at large would ever be punished by a just and good God. 
The view of the state of the heathen world, which is given by 
Paul, the common sense, matter-of-fact idea of voluntariness and 
consequent responsibility, wherever moral depravity exists, scat- 
ters all such sentimentalism and skepticism, like vapor. But de- 
fective views of the nature and extent of human depravity, 
together with that distorted view of the benevolence of God 
which comes from a morbid sensibility, do in fact produce skep- 
ticism, as to the actual condition of mankind at large—their guilt 
and danger—in minds less profound than Foster’s, and less inte- 
rested than his was, at one period, in missionary labors. Such 
skepticism is one of the most serious restraints upon the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the present age. 

This topic, although of painful interest, must here be dismissed, 
to take up a second form in which skepticism exhibits itself in 
relation to the missionary work. 

2. ‘There is much skepticism in the church, as to God’s pur- 
pose to have the world evangelized and converted to Him- 
self. Admitting that the heathen are in a state of guilt and 
condemnation, and on that account are proper objects of Chris- 
tian sympathy and effort, it is still questioned by some, whether 
the plan of Redemption, in its final results, comprehends the 
conversion of the world at large; whether God does not, for 
wise reasons, intend to destroy the heathen, instead of gathering 
them into the kingdom of his Son. ‘This view arises from a mis- 
understanding of prophecy, and from a disregard of the connec- 
tion between the Divine volition and human agency, in respect 
to such a work. 

There are many who take the ground, that the thorough evan- 
gelization of the world is not contemplated in prophecy ; that all 
which was ever intended to be accomplished in this way, was 
done in the first two or three centuries of the Christian era; that 
Christ will set up His kingdom on earth by a series of judg- 
ments, destroying the wicked, and giving undisputed possession 
to his saints. Now, that great political and social changes are 
foretold in the Scriptures, and that appalling judgments are to 
be visited upon the nations, is plain to every reader of prophecy. 
These judgments are likened to the most terrible catastrophes in 
the material universe. ‘The sun is turned into darkness; the 
moon into blood ; the stars fal] from heaven, the mountains and 
the islands are moved from their places. These strong, figura- 
tive expressions, indicate great, and it may be sudden and vio- 
lent changes. But these changes are to be connected with the 
progress of religion; they are to result from, or will contribute 
to, the spread of the gospel. They are not to be independent 
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movements of Providence, much less are they to supercede the 
appointed means of grace; but they form a part of the great 
system of means for the salvation of mankind. In this view, 
whether still in the vista of the future, or already transpiring 
before our eyes, they become incentives to effort, rather than a 
restraint = effort. Such changes have always attended the 
progress of true religion in the world; they belong to a great 
series of events in the Providence of God, all linked together by 
His purpose to recover this lost race to Himself. The civilized 
world was prepared for the easy diffusion of Christianity in the 
beginning, by the conquests and the consequent unity of the Roman 
Empire. And when Christianity, as a system, had become strong 
enough to endure the shock, the way was opened for introducing 
it among the uncivilized nations of the North, by the forcible dis- 
solution of that same empire. ‘“‘ And be it remembered,” says a 
late writer, in reference to these changes, ‘* be it remembered, that 
these are events, which, though described by us with a stroke of 
the pen, filled the eye of the prophet with a vision of broken 
thrones, and his ear with the shriek of expiring nations—events 
which, when they occurred, threw the earth into political convul- 
sions, and the history of which might be easily expanded into 
blood-stained volumes.’”’ They were in fact changes so portentous 
as to be well represented by the convulsions of nature. Just such 
changes will God bring about in the fulfilment of His promise to 
His Son, that He shall possess the earth. And yet these pre- 
dicted changes make many skeptical respecting the import, if not 
the reality of such a promise. 

A favorite proof-text with those interpreters of prophecy, who 
suppose that there is nothing but judgment reserved for the 
mass of mankind, is the declaration of the second Psalm: 
“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” From this it is argued, 
that the heathen are given to Christ, only to be extirpated or 
destroyed, so that he may reign without an enemy on earth; 
and, therefore, that it is vain to attempt to convert them. But 
is that the scope of this prophecy? Whom is Immanuel to break 
with a rod of iron? What is he to dash in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel? Mere masses of men, or nations in their corporate capa- 
city, whose social, religious and political institutions obstruct the 
progress of his kingdom? For what purpose is the power of the 
sword given to the Messiah; but that He may secure His pro- 
mised inheritance—an inheritance not of mere territory, but of 
willing subjects, brought into obedience by moral influences, 
when political obstructions shall have been removed by His 
wonder-working Providence? Jehovah, amid the solemn pomp 
of the Messiah’s inauguration on the holy hill of Zion, forewarns 
* Harris, 
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the kings and rulers of the earth, of the destined triumph of His 
kingdom. He bids them cheerfully submit to it, lest it should 
bear them down. ‘“ The world [ have given to my Son; the 
people whom you rule are His inheritance; in vain will you 
oppose the progress of His kingdom ; enter your territories it 
must; peaceably if it can, forcibly if resisted ; under your thrones 
or over them, onward it must move, though its tread be the con- 
vulsion of empires, the shaking of the earth.” ‘* Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings: be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the 
Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his 
wrath is kindled but a little.” 

It had been well for Jerusalem, and for ancient Rome, if they had 
heeded this warning. The speedy downfall of the Jewish and 
the pagan persecuting powers, shows how vain is the rage of 
earthly monarchs, against Him who wields a rod of iron as well 
as a sceptre of grace. It had been well for China, for India, for 
Madagascar, if they had welcomed Christianity, and had thus 
conciliated the King in Zion, instead of provoking the rod of his 
strength. 

Again and again had the gospel knocked at the door of China ; 
again and again had the ambassadors of Christian nations sued 
for admittance there. That haughty people, regarding. them- 
selves as of celestial origin, and worshipping their emperor as the 
Son of heaven, despised the light and truth which God has sent 
into the world. But China belongs to Christ; He must not be 
deprived of it; and as milder agencies will not suffice, the rod of 
iron must humble her pride, and break down her massive wall. 
China, as a political power, has been dashed in pieces, that Christ 
may have the ends of the earth for his inheritance. 

So now, in all Europe, thrones are falling, despotism is vanish- 
ing away ; and those great thoughts and principles, which have 
so long lain imbedded in the New Testament, are starting up to 
the admiration of the nations, and clothing themselves with a 
power greater than that of kings and of armies, 

How, then, can Christians, with such illustrations of this pro- 
phecy before their eyes, seeing that wars and commotions among 
the nations, do but break down the barriers that encompass the 
inheritance of Christ, and open the way for his triumph, how can 
they, seeing this, make this very prophecy the ground of doubt, 
as to the intended subjugation of the world to Christ, and a plea 
for the relinquishment of missionary effort? Yet so itis. Such 
skepticism meets us at every turn, and clogs the wheels of mis- 
sionary enterprise. oe 

Skepticism upon this point is engendered, also, by a false phi- 
losophy respecting the decrees of God; a philosophy which over- 
looks the connection between the Divine volition and human 
agency in such a work, and sinks into a stolid fatalism. Here, 
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again, Mr. Foster, furnishes us with the most recent, striking and 
painful illustration of our meaning. We refer to him as a pro- 
minent representative of a class of minds, somewhat numerous 
in Great Britain, as well as in our own country. In his letter to 
Dr. Harris, author of “* The Great Commission,’’ he speaks con- 
temptuously of “ the light in which the Almighty is presented in 
much of what is spoken and written in the missionary service.” 
He here alludes to the prevailing idea, that Christians are to co- 

erate with God in the evangelization of the world, so that while 
God Himself is “ earnestly intent on human salvation,”’ the work 
may be delayed by their inaction: the very doctrine which we 
are aiming to establish. 

This view Mr. Foster denounces as bordering on impiety ; for, 
says he, ‘a single volition of the Almighty could transform the 
whole race in a moment ;” and again, - adds, ‘* how self-evi- 
dent the proposition, that if the Sovereign Arbiter had entended 
the salvation of the race, it must have been accomplished.”? This 
argument is briefly as follows. God is an absolute Sovereign. 
He can accomplish, therefore, whatever he wills todo. Accord- 
ingly, He could transform the race by His almighty power, if He 
should will so to do. But the race has not been transformed, the 
world has not been converted; therefore, God has not willed 
that it should be. In fact, for some wise, though hidden reason, 
He has willed exactly the reverse ; therefore, it is idle, presump- 
tuous, and even impious, for us to attempt to convert the world. 
It is a pity that the sanction of so great a name, should have 
been given to such pious fatalism: that one who in the prime of 
life, had been an efficient promoter of missions, who had pro- 
duced an incomparable essay upon ‘the spirit of missions,”’ as 
“the glory of the age,”’ should, in old age, have tarnished that 

lory and have thrown distrust upon that work. It was, however, 
in old age ; and an old age rendered gloomy and morose by seclu- 
sion from the world, and by the failure of some of the schemes 
and the predictions of earlier and more ardent years, that he fell 
under the paralyzing influence of his necessarian philosophy. 
The same paralysis, from the same cause, has fallen upon many 
in the church, who might be efficient Jaborers in this work. 

Happily Mr. Foster himself, in the essay referred to, an essay 
written in the maturity of his intellect, and which he justly 
regarded as one of the greatest and most successful efforts of his 
life, retutes this very fatalism, in a manner which completely 
neutralizes his own subsequent authority, and annihilates his 
sophistical philosophy. He there gives it as his opinion, that the 
chief hindrance to a more vigorous system of missionary effort on 
the part of Christians, “ consists in a kind of religious fatalism, 
which would make the objection in some such terms as these ; if 
that Being whose power 1s almighty, has willed to permit on 
earth the protracted existence, in opposition to Him, of this enor- 
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mous evil, why are we called upon to vex and exhaust ourselves 
in a petty warfare against it? Why any more than to attempt 
the extinction of a volcano? If it were His will that it should 
be overthrown, we should soon, without having quitted our 
places and our quiet, in any offensive movement toward it, feel 
the earthquake of its mighty catastrophe ; and if such is not His 
will, then we should plainly be putting ourselves in the predica- 
ment of willing something which He does not will, and making 
exertions which must infallibly prove abortive." This it will be 
observed, was Mr. Foster’s own reasoning, later in life, and it is 
the common reasoning of fatalists upon the subject. But mark 
how thoroughly he meets it. He inquires whether the reasoner 
supposes that this permitted evil is not in its nature hostile and 
offensive to God, or that God is at peace with it? If it is 
hostile to Him, how can vou be at peace with it without forming 
an alliance with His enemy? Are you authorized to permit a 
great moral evil because God does so? ‘For you to maintain a 
calm tolerance toward it because He does not destroy it, is no 
less than to yield it an amicable acquiescence, no Jess therefore 
than an alliance with His enemy, unless this tolerance is main- 
tained for precisely those reasons, clearly understood, which are 
His reasons, for permitting it.”? Besides, what right have you to 
assume ‘*the continuance of this permission separa | into 
futurity 2. When for anything that can be known to you, hostile 
means putin action at this period may coincide with a Divine 
decree to terminate that mysterious sufferance ; and then, what- 
ever were the natural inadequacy of those means, they would 
seem to have caught the fire of Gideon’s lamps, and be made to 
flame out with supernatural power of rout and confusion to the 
host of pagan gods... ... Though it has been the mysteri- 
ous will of the Supreme Governor to permit great systems of 
wickedness in the earth, it has as evidently been His will to 
maintain a continual war against them.’” This His subjects are 
required to do; to war against sin in their own souls, and in the 
world, wherever it exists; and they who would excuse them- 
selves under the plea of impotence, and of leaving all to God, 
may well tremble at the curse pronounced of old upon those who 
“came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty ;” and in view of that threatened condemnation of 
the wicked and slothful servants, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not.” 
« Since the accountableness for the limited spread of Christianity, 
must rest somewhere, it were well to inquire what proportion 
may belong to those, whose doubts, whether derived from philoso- 
phy or from prophecy, respecting the intention of God to have 
the world Christianized, have restrained them from the use of 
means and influence, given them for they know not what. 
1 Glory of the Age, p. 87. * p. 91, 92, &c. 
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3. Skepticism in nenpact to the missionary work, is further 
developed, in doubts and queries as to the proper time for attempt- 
ing to evangelize the world. Admitting, that the spread of 
Christianity 1s to be universal, there are some who question the 
expediency of our present missionary operations. ‘They regard 
them as premature and wasteful. Some contend that the world 
must be civilized, before we attempt to spread the Gospel ; others, 
that Christ’s second advent must precede such an attempt; 
and others still, that every such attempt will prove abortive, 
until God’s appointed time arrives. The first view has lately 
been set forth in an organ of the self-styled liberal Christianity, 
in these words; ‘* We know the showiness of heathen missions; 
nay, we appreciate the zeal and disinterestedness of those 
who go forth upon this forlorn hope; but we must have leave 
to doubt whether the results are so proportioned to the means, 
as to make those accountable for their stewardship, able to 
reckon with their Lord, for the moral capital invested in this 
enterprise. The rescue of Jerusalem from the infidel, is a 
parallel case of Christian activity. Ifthe Christian world would 
unite in some sensible efforts te civilize the heathen, we should 
think them in the line of their Christian duty. We have very 
little faith in the success of any endeavors to Christianize in 
advance of civilization.”* Would that this cavilling skepticism 
were confined to those who have no sympathy with the evangeli- 
cal system which we are seeking to extend. This notion, that 
civilization must precede all efforts for the conversion of the 
heathen, possesses the minds of many in the church, who have 
most conscientious scruples about throwing away money—upon 
an experiment to do good. 

Those who entertain this opinion, must be exceedingly blind 
to history and to facts occurring before their eyes. How much 
of the civilization of modern Europe, is to be traced to the influ- 
ence of Christianity, which notwithstanding its own degeneracy, 
survived the decay of the ancient civilization, and was the 
vital element of the new. Civilization, without this religious 
element, has commonly been extended, not by reclaiming barba- 
rous nations, but by exterminating them. It is the testimo- 
ny of Niebuhr, that “an uncivilized people has never derived 
benefit from contact with a civilized race.”’ The assertion 
may be too unqualified, but it is so far true, that many students 
of history and ethnography have formed the conclusion, that the 
uncivilized world is irreclaimable and must be blotted out. 
But when has civilization prepared the way for the introduction of 
Christianity among a barbarous people whom it has even partially 
reclaimed? Has 1s not left their religious and their social insti- 
tutions in the main unchanged, while it has transplanted the 
vices and the infidelity of civilized countries to heathen lands, as 
*Christian Inquirer. 
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an additional barrier to the progress of the Gospel? The usur- 
pation of territory, oppression, licentiousness in new forms and 
as a system, fraud and injustice, have commonly marked the 
introduction of civilization among a people, unattended by Chris- 
tianity. Witness British India. Such civilization, perpetrated 
in the name of a Christian nation, has served only to bring Chris- 
tianity into disrepute before its coming. Christianity in time 
may correct these monstrous evils, but as we see in France, the 
highest state of civilization itself needs the reforming power of 
vital Christianity. But where Christianity goes among a people, 
civilization invariably follows. The tribes of the wilderness are 
no longer wandering and untutored when they have received the 
gospel; the inhabitants of the islands are no longer savage and 
intractable, when the Christian missionary has set foot upon their 
shores. is it not passing strange, that a man who has heard the 
name of the Sandwich Island nation, should suffer any philosophi- 
cal theory about the progress of civilization, to awaken a doubt as 
to the present utility of missionary operations? Yet so it is; 
such doubts exist, and the cause of missions languishes. 

A single fact touching the Sandwich Islands, should set this 
question for ever at rest. When the first missionaries from this 
country visited those islands, there was no written language, and no 
community of interest among their inhabitants, notwithstanding 
their commercial relations to the civilized world. Now, as the 
direct result of missionary labor, a large annual appropriation is 
made by the Sandwich Island government, for the support of 
Common Schools. 

The idea that an attempt to convert the world before the 
coming of Christ would be premature and unavailing, is advanced 
by many as an objection to the work of missions as now conduct- 
ed, and leads them to withhold their co-operation. Of course we 
cannot enter here into any discussion of the doctrine of the second 
advent. ‘The manner of Christ’s appearing, the place and 
character of His reign, have nothing to do with the present 
question. ‘That question is, whether His promised advent, in 
whatever form, warrants our remaining in a state of inglorious 
inactivity, or summons us to redoubled effort. This question is 
already answered in what was said of the concurrence of God’s 
providential visitations with the spread of the Gospel. What is 
the setting up of Christ’s kingdom among men, whether He be 
visible or invisible? What is the essential thing about it? The 
universal exercise of faith and love toward Him; the universal 
practice of His principles. But this state of things we have the 
means of promoting ; the very best means; means appointed by 
Christ himself. ‘These means we are commanded to employ ; 
and shall we hide our talent in a napkin, because our Lord has 
gone into a far country, and we know not how soon he will 
return ? 
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That hesitancy to engage in present missionary operations, 
which arises from a fear of forestalling the Divine purpose, is but 
another form of that fatalism which has already been exposed. 
In this instance, fatalism, instead of summarily disposing of 
all responsibility for the state of the heathen world by a decree 
of God, professes to anticipate, with great delight, the certain 
accomplishment of the prophecy of the ingathering of the Gentiles, 
when God’s selected time shall come. Now there is but one 
instance in the history of the church, in which God’s people have 
been authorized to suspend their missionary activity, until His 
selected time should arrive ; and that was when the first disciples 
were commanded to tarry at Jerusalem, until they should receive 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Ever since the day of Pente- 
cost the work has been onward ; Christ has granted His servants 
no remission. No one who believes in the foreknowledge and 
the providential government of God, can doubt that he has a 
selected time for the conversion of the world; although that time 
may yet be far distant. But it can not be viewed as a time fixed 
arbitrarily, without reference to the means by which the work 
should be accomplished. It is the time of possibility, rather than 
of desire ; as early in the history of the race as the resistible 
nature of moral influences, and the inefficiency of human instru- 
mentality would admit, though not so early as a being of supreme 
benevolence could wish. There can be no greater restraint there- 
fore on Divine influence, than that imposed by a devout waiting for 
God to do His own work. 

We are far from intimating that any plan of God, any purpose 
which He has formed as the providential Governor of the world, 
can be defeated, or in the common acception of the term, can 
even be delayed by men. ‘He worketh all things after the 
counsel of His own will.” 

But the benevolent feelings and wishes of God toward men, 
may be disregarded; and the influences by which as a moral 
Governor, He would secure the moral pertection of men, may be 
restrained and counteracted. The will of God expressed in the 
form of a purpose, that an event shall take place, can never be 
resisted ; the will of God in the form of a preference, that an 
event should take place rather than its opposite, as for example 
that men should be holy rather than sinful, is not only capable 
of being resisted, but is resisted whenever the moral law is dis- 
obeyed. And it is matter of grave accusation in the Bible against 
men, that they resist those moral influences, not excepting a 
direct influence from God Himself, which are fitted to Jead them 
to repentance and a new life. ‘ Ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Startling as the sentiments may appear, it is yet true, that men 
can and do impose restraints upon that Divine influence, which 
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would otherwise be put forth for their own good, and the good of 
others; and the providential purposes of God, so far forth as 
they may be supposed to have contemplated that fact, may be 
said to be influenced by it. 

We would have those timid Christians, who are so fearful 
of doing what they ought not for the glory of God, picture 
to themselves the reception which some toil-worn missionary, 
a Brainerd, a Martyn, a Schwartz, would, on their principles, 
receive at the gates of glory. Instead of being welcomed 
by exulting heaven to the joy of his Lord, he would rather be 
chided by that Lord for his presumptuous zeal, and his waste 
of time and influence ; while he who scarcely offered a prayer, 
or lent a dollar, or lifted a finger to save the world, lest God 
should be glorified before the time, would be received with 
the honors of the good and faithful servant. Nay, let there be 
a truce to such folly. Let us give place not for a moment, to a 
skepticism so dishonorable to God, so disastrous to men. They 
who withhold their co-operation from this enterprise, on such a 
plea, can find in Scripture, but one example of alarm at premature 
activity—not in the martyred souls who cry from beneath the 
altar, “‘O Lord how long ;’? not in the angels who pant to bear 
good will to men; but in that infernal Jegion, who cried out at the 
approach of Christ, ‘art thou come to torment us before the time ?”’ 
» Were it possible for us, in any way, to anticipate God’s selected 
time for the world’s conversion, who can doubt that the Master 
would exclaim with joyful emphasis, “ well done, good and faith- 
ful servants.” 

4, There is another topic in connection with the missionary 
enterprise, respecting which there is not a little skepticism in the 
church ; and that is, the practicability of evangelizing the world 
at all by any known instrumentalities. Doubts on this point; 
arise from a mere external view of the obstacles to Le overcome, 
and of the means to be employed; and from an under-estimate of 
what has actually been done with a very limited use of these same 
means. Looking upon the moral map of the world, we see much 
in the wide-spread gloom of heathenism to dishearten us. Re- 
flecting upon the history of the race, upon the pertinaticity with 
which superstition and idolatry have maintained their ground, 
upon the extent to which false systems of religion are not only 
allied but interlinked with the political institutions, and the 
manners and customs of the people, the strong-hold which they 
have upon the mass, and the various forms of self-interest con- 
cerned in sustaining them, when we reflect upon all this, the 
work appears formidable indeed. And when, in opposition to 
all this array, we can bring into the field but a few hundred mis- 
sionaries, with their presses and schools, and like simple arrange- 
ments, we do at times feel the force of the worldling’s sneer, that 
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we are engaged in a Quixotic warfare. But when we take a 
higher stand-point, and look upon these ancient and diversified 
systems of idolatry, as but different combinations or developments 
of the great principle of moral evil, and on the other, upon mis- 
sionary arrangements, as but so many points of contact of the 
Spirit of God with that monster and antagonist evil, the doubts 
and fears suggested by the former comparison vanish, and hope 
resumes it sway. 

Many, however, rest in the external view with its attendant 
skepticism and fears. Some of these are persons of a sanguine 
temperament, who having expected more than could be realized 
from present efforts, now underrate the success of those efforts, 
and abandon themselves to despondency. 

One of this class gives vent to his feelings in this strain. 
‘No one,” he says, *‘ who did not witness it, can have any 
adequate conception of the commotion there was in susceptible 
and inflammable spirits,’ when the missionary enterprise was 
commenced. ‘* The proclamation went forth, ‘ overturn, overturn, 
overturn,’ aml there seemed to be a responsive earthquake 
in the nations. The vain, short-sighted seeis of us had all 
our enthusiasm ready to receive the magnificent change, the 
downfall of all old and corrupt institutions, the explosion of 
prejudices ; the demolition of the strongholds of ignorance, super- 
stition and spiritual with all other despotism; man, on the point 
of being set free for a noble career of knowledge, liberty, philan- 
thropy, virtue, and all that, and all that. A most shallow judg- 
ment; a pitiable ignorance of the nature of man, was betrayed in 
these elated presumptions. But they so possessed themselves of 
the mind, as to prepare it to feel a bitterness of disappointment 
as time went on through so many lustrums, and accomplished so 
niggardly a portion of all the dream.’”’ 

Had Mr. Foster lived a few years longer, he would have seen 
that this judgment after all was not quite so shallow, nor the 
dream altogether a delusion. 

But though the extravagant anticipations of some, have not 
been realized, it does not follow, that nothing has been done. 
The missionary enterprise is very far from being a failure. Suc- 
cess in it has been fully proportioned to effort, and has exceeded 
the expectations of dispassionate observers. We cannot here 
enumerate all the results of missionary labor—the localizing of 
various wandering tribes, the introduction of the useful arts 
and employments of civilized life, the formation of written lan- 
guages, the general diffusion of knowledge, the improvement of 
civil institutions, the promotion of mioeslitiys the prevention of 
war, the extinction of slavery, the elevation of woman, the abo- 
lition of idolatry with its vices and crimes, the establishment of 
? Letter to Dr, Harris. “_ 
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Christian churches, and the hopeful conversion of tens of thou- 
sands, many of whom have already departed in the faith, so that 
“death is becoming incomparably more tributary to heaven, and 
the ancient barrier between the realms of Asia and the kingdom 
of eternal glory, is beginning to break down.” All this on hea- 
then ground, and mainly in half a century. And this has been, 
too, for the most part, only in the way of preparation. The tim- 
ber has been hewn down, the stone has been cut out; but when 
the rude and scattered materials are brought together, the temple 
will rise without the sound of implements, and as if by some 
magic power. 

But some, overlooking all this, are waiting for the ushering in 
of a new dispensation, as the signal for entering upon the work 
of converting the world; consequently, they disparage present 
efforts. Their notions as to what that dispensation is to be, and 
how it is to be ushered in, are sufficiently vague. The ministry 
of angels is not to be expected; the age of miracles is gone; 
there is to be no further revelation; mere judgments or other 
providential visitations will not, of themselves, accomplish the 
work ; and we already possess all tne means in kind, which are 
needful to accomplish it. That there will be, in some sense, a 
new era in this work, we do not doubt; an era of unexampled 
progress. But such an era is not to waited for; it isto be brought 
about. It will be characterized by more signal interpositions of 
Providence ; more rapid changes in the political world, conspiring 
to give success to the truth; by the general diffusion of religious 
liberty ; by a more hearty co-operation of Christians in the work 
of saving men; which unity, thus practically realized, will, in 
itself, act as a means of conversion ; by more of individual con- 
secration and zeal, as distinguished from associated effort ; and 
most of all will it be characterized as an era of elevated piety. 
Skepticism will be rooted out of the church; and faith, love, 
hope, joy and a holy zeal, will combine to usher in the latter day 
glory. Happy will it be for us, if we can do aught to introduce 
that era, instead of moping in our cold-hearted skepticism. 

II. We have now stated the principal grounds of skepticism, 
relative to the missionary enterprise, and have endeavored to 
show their fallacy. It may seem strange, that in the present 
stage of this work, instead of making its progress and successes 
the theme of delightful, and —s contemplation, we should 
have occupied so large a portion of our essay, in an attempt 
to expose and refute the objections to the work. It is not 
that we are unmindful of what has been done, or distrustful of 
the future. But is it not manifest that this cause needs a higher 
impulse ; that the interest in the work of missions, is not at all in 
proportion to the present resources in the church, or to the present 
facilities for missionary operations abroad? Taking the annual 
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income of the American Board, as a measure of that interest, 
does an average contribution of a shilling each, on the part of 
the members of the churches which it represents, betoken any 
very ardent, self-denying devotion to this work? Does the ave- 
rage attendance at the monthly concert, or the average number of 
young men who offer themselves for this service, indicate any 
excess of zeal on account of it? Has not the work of missions 
as prosecuted by us, been for years at a stand in the apparent in- 
terest of the churches? We have had various means of incite- 
ment to bring us out of this state of fixity, but in vain. We have 
felt the pressure of debt ; we have aroused to shake that off, and 
now we are very cautious not to undertake so much as to run 
the risk of debt again. ‘The Providence of God has opened vast 
fields before us; nations hitherto inaccessible, have been brought 
within our reach; and to this incitement of demand, is added 
the incitement of glorious, unparalleled success; the shouts of 
the reapers are heard from the plains of India and of Persia, and 
from the shores of the Euxine. And still the work drags here at 
home ; it is doubtful each year whether the churches will do as 
much as they did the last; it is a problem, by what economy 
shall the Board keep out of debt ; and that, when in a single day, 
we might bring together from the churches in New York, or in 
Boston, fifty men who could jointly defray the annual expenses 
of the American Board, without feeling the cost. Is there not 
then a hindrance to this work, which has not yet been reached ? 
And where shall that hindrance be found, but in that very skep- 
ticism which has now been exposed ? 

Such skepticism paralyzes the arm of the church. It indis- 
poses those who indulge it, for the use of the means necessary in 
carrying on such a work. If one is in doubt, whether the hea- 
then would really be benefitted by the gospel, if he does not feel 
that they are in perishing need of it, of course he will do little 
or nothing to send it to them. If one is in doubt whether God 
really intends to accomplish the conversion of the world to Him- 
self, whether itis His will that the Gospel should be everywhere 
propagated, of course he will scarcely make an attempt to evan- 
gelize the world. If one is in doubt whether this is the time for 
engaging in this work, he will not engage in it heartily, if at all. 
If one has little confidence in the present means, he will act with 
little energy, or keep aloof from such impracticable schemes. 
Thus the work is crippled on every hand by unbelief. Unbelief, 
besides restraining the energies of the church, incapacitates those 
who indulge it, for appreciating the work of the Lord, and for 
rendering Him the glory. which is His due. In this way, it puts a 
restraint upon Divine influence, as well as upon human energy. 
God will not dishonor Himself, by courting the confidence of those 
who, like Israel of old, are unbelieving, in spite of all His marvel- 
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lous works. Viewed as a check upon Christian activity, and an 
obstacle to the operations of the Holy Spirit, unbelief must be 
confessed to be the great hindrance to the missionary work. 

III. But if skepticism be the main hindrance to the missionary 
work—a work so approved of God in His Word and providence— 
how unreasonable and wicked is it, for any to indulge in such a 
state of mind. 

Look at the course of Providence in relation to the missionary 
work ; especially at events of recent origin, within the range of 
our own observation. In no period of the history of redemption, 
not even when preparing the fulness of time for the Messiah’s 
advent, has the providence of God been more marked than of 
late years, in its bearing on the extension of the Redeemer’s 
eine. What facilities have we for communication with all 
parts of the world; with what security can missionaries now 
labor in almost any part of the globe. How has the British em- 
pire, like the Roman empire of old, made a highway among the 
nations and across the seas, for the advance of Christianity! How 
large a portion of the globe ‘‘ appears to be placed by Providence, 
at the disposal of Christendom!” Is it nothing in relation to our 
work, that India has fallen into the hands of Great Britain, rather 
than of Russia or of Rome, and that a more wise and liberal 
policy pervades the counsels of herrulers? Is it nothing that the 
pride of China has been broken by a rod of iron, that her ports 
are open to the commerce of Christian nations, and that tolerance 
is granted to their faith? Religious toleration we have, too, in 
Turkey, guarded by the sovereign edict, though sometimes evaded 
by the shifts of private malice. No system of religion but Chris- 
tianity in some form, is now gaining ground in the world. The 
most ancient, extensive and powerful systems, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Mahometanism, are evidently waning. Christian- 
ity alone 1s vital, is aggressive, is advancing. The providence 
of God in respect to this work, would form one of the most inte- 
resting chapters in the history of His government. Never has He 
stamped any work, as more peculiarly His own. It has the seal 
of His Spirit. Against such evidence that this is the Lord’s work, 
as is furnished by the whole current of His providence, is it not 
unreasonable, and even presumptious, to doubt it? In view of 
the recorded prayers of holy men, for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, prayers indited by the Holy Spirit, or taught by Christ 
Himself; in view of the predicted triumphs of the gospel, yet 
unaccomplished ; in view of the unrevoked, unlimited command 
of Christ, “‘ Go, teach all nations,” is it not wicked to give place 
to unbelief? No Christian can be skeptical in this matter, inno- 
cently. While he is doubting whether the heathen are in danger, 
they are perishing by thousands; while he is doubting whether 
God intends the salvation of the world, His providence pauses, 
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as it were, reluctantly, inthe mighty work; while he is doubting 
whether this is the time for action, the seed-time of the millenium 
is wearing away; while he is doubting whether the work can be 
done at all, he is making it sure that it will not be accomplished 
by this generation. How cruel to the heathen are such doubts 
as these. Wo to the world, because of the unbelief of the 
church. 

This unbelief is disastrous, in proportion to the interests at stake. 
The salvation of millions from eternal death, is at stake here. 
To accomplish a work so vast, there is needed a faith which shal] 
grasp the principles on which that work proceeds; which shall 

rmly ally the soul with Christ and His cause; which will 
scarcely brook a doubt or fear. A faith that falls short of this, 
falls short of the work, falls short of the demands of God in His 
providence. God is indicating to His people His readiness to do 
mighty works by their instrumentality. We see signs of His 
coming no less portentous, than if huge meteors blazed along the 
sky, and the flaming host were marshaled there for battle. The 
stars in their courses, fight against the enemies of God. Christ is 
abroad among the nations, dashing them together like vessels of 
clay, or stilling the noise of war and the tumult of the people. 
There is no mistaking the signs of these times. Great changes 
are at hand. All things are tending toward the highe~ develop- 
ment of man. The world is full of revolutions ; revolutions not 
merely of blood, but in the thoughts and habits of men, in the 
policy of nations, in systems of education, of religion, of govern- 
ment, in everything affecting the welfare of the race. We are 
nearing the moral crisis of the world, when after so long a strug- 
gic, the social, intellectual, political and moral elevation of man- 

ind, may be finally secured. Satan is driven from one hold to 
another, and foiled at every turn. Expedients are failing him. 
He stirs up war, and it becomes the occasion of spreading the 
kingdom of peace. He excites persecution, but instead of ex- 
terminating the saints of God, it brings about full liberty of con- 
science, and favors the organization of independent Christian 
churches. He panders to superstition, by devices so successful in 
the dark ages, but only provokes another reformation in the land 
of Luther. His old arts will not serve him now. He rages up 
and down in the earth, like a wild beast, driven from his lair. 
He lashes himself into fury, knowing that his rage is impotent. 
He calls upon his ancient allies, but they are gone. The four 
great monarchies are fallen. The Babylonian empire, the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian, the Roman, all are gone. There is no 
ge power of the earth, by which he can now hope to strengthen 

is cause. The gods of ancient Greece and Rome are gone; 
Jupiter no longer thunders; the sounding chariot of Mars no 
longer shakes the sky. Thor, too, and Odin, have departed. 
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The Scandinavian deities are buried in the oblivion of their wor- 
shippers. He turns to the thirty million gods of India; but they 
are filled with consternation, at walls and temples deserted, at 
Christian schools and churches springing vp around them. He 
looks to the shrine of Buddh, but the high-priest of that wide- 
spread system, is mourning over its veukdeds and decay. He 
turns to the region of the false prophet; but Islamism is under 
bonds to the Christian powers of Europe. He comes at length 
to bis long-tried and faithful ally at Rome; but even he is yield- 
ing to the new order of things, and imbibing the spirit of the 
age. Nay, the triple crown itself, is endangered by the populace. 
Thus, the great adversary is made to feel that his hour is well 
nigh come. ‘The last links of the chain that is to bind him in the 
pit, are being forged. Hell stands aghast at the impending ruin 
of her chief. The interest of heaven becomes intense, as a new 
seal is opened, and another trumpet is about to sound. Shall this 
be the blast of victory? Shall the shout come up, “ the kingdoms 
of this world are the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ?” 
What can hinder it! Satan, with all his forces crippled, his 
allies beaten and deserting, his ingenuity exhausted, his malice 
spent, must now be crushed. Ah, he has one hope left! 
He knows man too wel] to fear. Again and again has God led 
His people to the verge of victory, and they have turned back, 
like Israel, from the border of Canaan. Again and again have pow- 
erful and well-directed assaults on the kingdom of darkness, failed 
in the midst of success, because the men were wanting, and the 
spirit was wanting, to improve the advantage. The last hope of 
Satan is in a timid, doubting church. He scatters distrust and 
fear among God’s people. ‘They hesitate, they fall back. Their 
skepticism checks the auspicious onset, prolongs the reign of 
darkness, abandons the world to guilt and wretchedness; and 
while God would give a millenium to earth, it gives a jubilee to 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE RELIGION OF MERIT AND THE RELIGION OF 
GRACE. 


By Rev. Rosert W. Hitt, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Tuer Institutions of our Divine Redeemer, are marked with 
peculiar energy and life. When he spake, men felt and confess- 
ed the commanding influence of His words. Under His simple 
announcement of the truth, and His searching faithful applica- 
tion of it to their hearts and lives as before God, they were 
constrained to admit, as if wrought upon by some supernatural 
agency, the presence of an all-pervading Omniscience, and to do 
willing or reluctant homage to an invisible, mysterious irresista- 
ble power, dwelling in and energizing His instructions. How 
profound was the impression left upon the minds of the people, 
at the close of His sermon on the mount. No power of art or 
rhetoric had been invoked to catch the ear or move the hearts of 
the listening multitude ; no appeals were made to the passions ; 
no allusions to questions calculated to arouse the spirit or stir up 
the popular mind, and secure an immediate strong response from 
such an auditury. It was a calm serene dignified utterance of 
spiritual and heavenly truths—the simple statement and applica- 
tion of the leading principles of His kingdom. And yet what 
other preacher ever secured such an impression by a similar 
exhibition of truth? They ‘‘ were astonished at His doctrine ; 
for He taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” Hence also the confusion of the soldiers that were 
sent to apprehend Him, who were suddenly and irresistibly 
deprived of all power, to execute their commission. ‘ Never man 
spake like this man.”’ His instructions burn upon the conscience ; 
expose and bring to light the hidden recesses and secret work- 
ings of the heart ; winnow the chaff from the wheat; separate the 
precious from the vile. With what power of demonstration did 
He sweep away men’s refuges of lies, and establish His own 
pure and sublime doctrines. With what power of discrimination, 
and power of classification, and power of illustration, did he 
judge of human actions, and run the great separating lines of 

uman character and destiny, and constrain the world to see 

and confess, and feel the truth of what He said! His simplest 

illustrations were most convincing, and brought the truth home 

to the judgment and conscience of the hearer. A simple narra- 

tive was sufficient to expose hypocrisy, and teach sincerity, and 
Mat. 7: 28, 29. 
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to show the radical difference between morality and happiness, 
formalism in religion and the power of godliness. 

Take an example. ‘*Two men went up into the temple to 
pray, the one a Pharisee, the other a publican. The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus; with himself: God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are; extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess. But the publican, standing afar-off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God, be merciful to me a sinner. 
I tell you, this man went down to his house justified, rather than 
the other,’”* These words were spoken to those ‘‘ who trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised others ;”’ and 
they portray, in a graphic and impressive manner, real living 
characters, as they then existed and still exist inthe world. The 
Pharisee and the publican fit representatives of the two great 
types of character, which have ever prevailed in the world. We 
see in theni the prominent characteristics of the righteous and the 
wicked—the pride, self-esteem and vain-boasting of the natural 
man, under the garb of religion, and the profound humility of the 
penitent and renewed soul, in its approach to God. And how- 
ever diversified aré men’s outward circumstances or mental 
characteristics, yet in the essential features of their moral being, 
they correspond with one or the other of these types. As the 
whole human family is embraced in the two great classes desig- 
nated in this simple narrative, so there are but two essentially 
different systems of religion in the world—the religion of the 
pnblican and the religion of the Pharisee, or in other words, the 
religion of human Merit, and the religion of Divine Grace. The 
one is Christianity, simple in its nature, dignified in its doctrines, 
uniform in its + ae and purifying in its effects—exalting 
God and abasing man. The other is fallen humanity, complex, 
diversified and dark, both in theory and practice, yet vainly 
puffed-up. Salvation by grace, is the cardinal principle of the 
former ; salvation by works is the central point of the latter. 

To some of the characteristics of these different systems of 
religion, let us turn our attention. 

I. The religion of human Merit has its origin in a real or sup- 
pore freedom from outward specific sins, while brokenness of 

eart and contrition of spirit, constitute the essence of the religion 
of Grace. 

It is natural and common for men to compare themseives 
among themselves. In doing this, the grosser crimes, such as in- 
justice, extortion and adultery, come first before the mitid. Free- 
dom from these is substituted for holiness of heart. Multitudes, 
who have no other claim to piety, are unwilling to number them- 


41 Luke, 18: 9-14. 
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selves, or to be numbered with sinners. They lay claim to no 
change of heart, and yet with the language of the Bible, dividing 
the entire human family into saints and sinners, and giving to all 
who have not been born of the Spirit, the name and character of 
the latter, they are dissatisfied. ‘* What, are we sinners of the 
Gentiles? Just lock at the dignity of our stations, the equity of 
our rules of business, and the purity of our lives! Where is 
the man who dares to accuse us of dishonesty or extortion, of 
adultery or immorality of any kind? We challenge the world, 
and we thank God that we can triumphantly challenge it, on this 
subject.” Here is the religion of human Merit; the confidence 
and vain-boasting cf a heart ignorant of itself, and ignorant of the 
first principles of true holiness; a religion with no Jesus in it, 
and no gospel, and no new life, a creature of pride and self- 
esteem. The merit of this system, if any it has, is merely 
comparative, nothing positive ; a negative quality only, having 
no foundation in fact, no real character, no breath of life or 
robe of light and purity to commend it to God. How vain, 
in the sight of Him who looketh mainly at the heart, must such 
areligion be. Yet not a few expect salvation from it, in the hour 
of death, and at the bar of God. They are religious, because they 
are not so low in birth, nor so vile in practice, nor so regardless 
of the proprieties of social life as some other men are. But if this 
be religion, then Christ is dead in vain ; then the teachings of the 
pope’ are false, and the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, a 

elusion. Sure we are that if this be the religion of human 
Merit, it is not the religion of Grace. The first confession which 
falls from the lips of one whose heart has been renewed, indicates 
humility. “I am a sinner and unworthy to lift my eyes to 
heaven,” is the genuine expression of the feelings. Grace sub- 
dues the heart, and takes away all g'orying in ourselves. Under 
its influence, we no Jonger thank God that we are not as othe 
men are, and boast of our freedom from abounding guilt, but in 
deep contrition, plead for mercy. What if others are vile; this 
alters not our characters, nor does it constitute us the disciples 
of Jesus. 

Ii. In the religion of human Merit, the first importance is 
attached to rites and ceremonies, especially to those which are 
enjoined by mere human authority; but in the religion of Grace, 
inward love and purity are made the grand and essential requisite. 

That man has extended his authority into the province of reli- 

ion, none will deny. Whether this has arisen from a conviction 
that the Bible is defective, or from a desire for dominion, is imma- 
terial. By making void the commandment of God, it results in the 
banishment of religion ; though at the same time, it may fill the 
world with the symbols of will-worship. On this subject the 
feelings of the Pharisees were wakeful and active. In some 
instances, they had set aside the demands of the law by their 
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traditions, or what they pretended was the uniform belief of the 
church; in others they had added to these demands. The law 
required them to fast on certain occasions ; tradition, or the authori- 
ty of man, made it obligatory to fast twice in the week. By 

oing more, in some respects, then the law demanded, even 
though they omitted its weightier matters, there was an appear- 
ance of peculiar sanctity. Vainly puffed-up by their fleshly 
minds, they trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others. And is not this the legitimate result of the 
religion of Merit? By overlooking the temper of the heart, it 
teaches that men are sanctified in proportion to the multitude of 
their sacrifices—or that their holiness is in proportion to the 
length of their prayers, the measure of their charities, the ardor 
of their zeal in the removal of particular immoralities, the number 
of their fasts and feasts, or the exactness of their conformity to 
_— order. It is a well-known fact, that the heathen 
charged the early Christians with being Atheists, because they 
were destitute of those temples and altars, and all that pomp and 
grandeur of external forms and ceremonies, in which they sup- 
posed the essence of religion to consist. To gratify this feeling 
and conciliate the heathen, ceremonies were introduced. But 
the addition of one, only prepared the way for the addition of 
another, and still another, until century after century witnessed 
little else than growing ignorance, corruption, insensibility and 
presumption. Soon the observance of external rites was supposed to 
be meritorious; or, in the technical language of the age, which 
sounded more like the gospel, but which contained the same error, 
grace was conveyed and secured by visible signs. Hence the efficacy 
of the sacraments ; or the idea that in the ordinance of baptism, the 
soul is ** regenerated and born again from a natural state; made 
a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven,’” that “ confirmation is an ordinance ap- 
pointed by God for conveying the influences of divine grace, or 
new supplies of the Holy Ghost,’” and that in the celebration of 
the Lord’s supper, glory is made certain. To the simple ordi- 
nance of baptism, was added the sign of the cross, the formality 
of sponsors, the application of salt to the mouth, anointing with 
oil, adorning the head with a crown, and arraying the entire 
person in robes of white. Special days were consecrated to real 
or imaginary saints, prayers were offered for the dead, divine 
homage was paid the Virgin Mary, the relics of saints were 
adored, penances were instituted, oricular confession was required, 
and the adoration of the host demanded. Indeed every rite, 
whether pompous or ridculous, which could possibly be employed in 
pleasing the fancy, awakening the dread, and securing the obedi- 
ence of the ignorant and superstitious, was invented. And is it 


2 Tract No. 27, p. 35 of the Prot. Episcopal T. S. * Tract No. 27. 
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necessary here to prove the self-complacency of those who do 
such things? ‘They evidently expect to be justified by works. 
The religion of rites and ceremonies has been, in every age of 
the world, the religion of human Merit. It turns the attention 
away from the state of the heart, and fixes it on something out- 
ward and visible. This is the inevitable result. The man who 
is ruled by its spirit, never did, and never can possess true 
piety; he has not yet taken the first step towards salvation. 
Like the Scribes and Pharisees, he may cleanse “the outside 
of the cup and platter,” while his heart remaims full of pollution. 
While garnishing the tombs of the saints, he may be plotting the 
destruction of the church. That which he sees, he oalls religion ; 
consequently he is cultivating a taste for showy ceremonials. 
Spiritual religion he knows nothing of—has never seen its beauty 
nor felt its power. Though destitute of renewing grace, though 
his heart even burns with enmity against the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel, his tongue speaks in praise of religion, 
and he is loud and forward m its advocacy. But the strength of 
his affections and the ardor of his zeal are spent ‘on the ceremo- 
nies of religion. Ply all your weapons ‘of warfare against the 

er of godliness, the real substance of faith, and you excite little 
interest or feeling, but speak lightly of ‘one of its forms, and all 
the powers of his mind are omel and agitated. The union of 
the soul to God by faith; growth in grace, and preparation for 
heaven, have, m his system, very little to do with the heart, his 
main business is with the externals. 

But are not such views and feelings in direct opposition to the 
instruction, to the gospel? There we are taught that, ‘ In 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anythmg, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature.’”* In perfect accordance with 
this, the religion ‘of Grace inclimes all who possess it, to place no 
reliance upon forms. The leart must first be cleansed. Its 
moral state constitutes a man good or bad in the sight of God. 
“Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies; these are the 
things which defile a man, but to eat with unwashen hands 
defileth not aman.’” It was on this great principle ; the entire 
inefficiency of forms, and the superior and infinite importance of 
inware purity, that Jesus uttered the most fearful denunciations 
against the ceremonious and sanctimonious Pharisees. ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, Scribes, and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
within are full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 
Even so ye outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within are 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” The application of such search- 
ing spiritual truths as these, is anything but grateful ot comfort- 

*Gal. 5,6. * Mat, 15 : 18, 19. 
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ing to those who.are inflated with the religion of human, Merit ; and 
for the plain reason, that all their merit is founded on the very 
things here condemned. They have forms, and nothing else, 
and are consequently like the shell without the kernel—like the 
body without the soul—like clouds without water—like trees 
whose fruit withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots. 

IfI. ‘The religion of human Merit exalts the authority of the 
creature, but the religion of grace makes its standing and final 
appeal to the Word of God. Grace strips the creature not only of 
all worthiness, but of all authority. Under its influence, man 
feels that all dominion belongs to God; and he therefore places 
the Divine Word above the rules and decisions of mortals. But 
where the idea of human merit takes possession of the heart, it is 
ever disposed, to lord it over the consciences of others. In some 
instances, this authority is assumed by individuals, but in Protes- 
tant countries, more generally by an association of individuals. 
Hence it is that the church is regarded as the fountain of power 
in religious things, and her authority is confidently invoked and 
freely exercised. We admit that the church has power to 
exercise discipline in the reception, control, and exclusion of 
members. She has not however power to make her own rules 
of discipline. ‘These are a part of the gospel which she has 
received from God; and all the church can do, is to execute the 
rules there kaid down. An attempt to add to them orto take 
from them, is treason against the ehurch, and the Lord of the 
church: The church can prescribe nothing, can forbid nothing, 
can require nothing. She may announce and defend her Master’s 
laws, and use her agency to have them respected and obeyed, 
but here her authority onfle, if authority it may be called. 

Whatever then may have been the design, the danger of such 
language as the following is evident. ‘‘ The spiritual course 
appointed by the church is right and safe.” Let us be “* conforma- 
ble to the spirit of the church as our true guide.” ‘* The old path 
is to be found by us in the services and ordinances of our own 
holy church, considered as a faithful Song and just interpreter of 
the Scriptures. Would we but employ the means provided by 
the church for our continual instruction, we should seek first the 
kingdom of our Lord.” What then are these important means? 
Baptism is the first, which is said to be “ that ordinance, by which 
the church, as our kind spiritual parent, brings us to Christ.” 
After this, is mentioned the catechism, confirmation, matrimony, 
sickness, and death. Of matrimony it is said, “‘ We come next 
to an assistance and direction provided by our church, of a more 
mixed kind.” But ‘let it not be thought that these are all the 
helps which the church puts within our hands. The following 

> Tract 108,p 3. *Tract No. 108, p. 4. . * No. 108, p. 7. 
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chapter will point out another quite distinct view of the spiritual 
advantages offered ‘by the church alone.” Again we ask, what 
are these spiritual advantages? A faithful-observance of all the 
festivals appointed by the church; beginning with “ Advent 
Sunday,” and ending with “ the latest Sunday after Trinity.” All 
the doctrines of the church are opposed to worldliness. Now as 
one instance of the way in whick church doctrine witnesses 
against worldly times, let us take the church’s giving us two 
feast-days, one in which to think about angels, another in which 
to meditate upon the dead. ‘Those who wish to .gain deeply 
practical and consoling views on this subject, may be drawn 
thereto by the services and lessons appointed by the church for 
the feast of St. Michael.”” This may be “ church doctrine,” but 
all the world knows it is not gospel doctrine—it has not the 
sanction of Divine authority. But not to dwell upon the doctrinal 
errors here inculcated, how manifestly does this language hide 
the authority of the Bible under‘that of the church? It puts the 
church above Christ, and makes her Jord of the ‘conscience and 
the dispenser of salvation. Hence in the same tract it is said, 
“Now of course, if any man wants to know what Scripture 
means, and wishes about anything, he would naturally and-at:once 
go to the church to learn. The church does not teach any thing 
contrary to scripture, and we may not interpret scripture contrary 
to her.”? Here is Romanism, church infallibility, clerical su pre- 
macy, and lay subjection, to perfection. The commandment of 
God is made of none effect. By claiming the whole power to 
interpret truth, ‘‘the key of knowledge” istaken away. This 
places the church where we ought to place the gospel; and its 
direct tendency is to displace the gospel by -human authority. 
The church is enthroned upon the ‘understanding and the con- 
scrence. Accordingly we are told, ‘ Christ did not leave the 
faith with this man or that man, or any set of men. He left it 
with the church, the church only, the church catholic and entire, 
and made it impossible it should be pure and whole, anywhere 
out of the church, or anywhere short of the church.’ Every 
man “ must feel as the church universal feels, he must teach as 
the church universal teaches.”* The man who can adopt these 
sentiments may consistently say, ‘‘ I fee] the same obligations to 
‘bea Churchman, that I do to be a Christian,’ and of him it may be 
said, ‘‘ He loves the church supremely.’ ‘We ought indeed to 
Jove the church, but not supremely, nor suffer her authority for 
one instant, to come between the soul and God. This cannot be 
‘done without destroying her beauty and annihilating her in- 
fluence. As the-church is composed of individuals, so its charac- 
ter and efficiency are the character and efficiency of its members. 
Amproperly to ‘elevate its authority, is a species of idolatry, and 
Tract No. 159, p. 7. 2 No. 158, p. 12. No 158, p. 12. * Do. p. 11. 
* No. 16, p. 9. * No. 105, p. 7. 
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tends to corruption and imbecility, intellectual and moral. It 
enslaves the understanding, hardens the conscience, defiles the 
heart, and enthrones itself upon the ruins of the church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By conferring upon man, that which belongs 
exclusively to God, it makes even impiety meritorious. But the 
religion of Grace checks and removes these evils; teaching all 
to “render unto Cesar, the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.”” Under its influence, every man 
asks fearlessly and triumphantly, “‘ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God, to hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge 
e.”” 

IV. The religion of human Merit nourishes and protects error 
and immorality, while the religion of Grace is favorable to purity 
in doctrine and in practice. 

**A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.”” Justification by faith, with- 
out the deeds of the law, has always been the life and glory of 
the church. It brings the soul into immediate communion with 
God; and thus purges out the doctrine of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees. When Luther began to use this weapon, the 
whole fabric of Papal corruption and superstition, though defend- 
ed by the genius of antiquity, the splendors of wealth, the arms 
of warriors, the strength of nobles and the thrones of emperors, 
at once trembled. Proud in her elevation, she had withstood the 
assaults of princes, of counci!s, and of learning; and had even 
continued to gain decisive victories. At her feet were laid the 
riches and the glory of the world. Princes received their crowns 
at her hand; and in servile acts of mortification, of penance and 
of homage, restored them at her bidding. At her throne kneeled 
the ignorant and the wise, the freeman and the slave, the rich 
and the poor. In her struggle for dominion, though she had 
filled heaven and earth with mediators, and had constructed, 
with wonderful skill, the machinery of the religion of human 
Merit, she still separated the soul from God, and became the 
mystery of iniquity. Her doctrines and her practices were alike 
dark and damning. 

But how should this iniquity be removed, and truth in doctrine 
and in practice, be restored? Not simply by attacking her cere- 
monies and her idolatry. This were only lopping off the branches. 
The axe must be laid to the root of the tree. By substituting the 
salvation which is of God, for the salvation which is of man, not 
only had sanctification been rendered impossible, but the dominion 
of sin certain. As error is congenial to a vicious life, so truth 
walks ever in company with holiness. The people who have 
forsaken the religion of grace, have uniformly adopted sentiments 
fatal to the glory of Jesus, and to the power of Christianity. 

Acts, 4: 19. 
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Hence arose the Arian and Pelagian heresies, of former times; 
and hence the Perfectionism, and new schemes for promoting 
revivals of religion of laiter times. ‘The doings of men have set 
aside the doctrines of grace. In this respect, Puseyism in one 
church, and disorderly evangelism in another, though professing 
to be mortal enemies, have produced the same sad results. 
“Only maintain apostolic order,”’ says one, * and the doctrines of 
grace will take care of themselves.” ‘ Always feel and act,’ 
says the other, “‘ and then the doctrines of grace will take care of 
themselves.”” But where these doctrines are not cordially 
embraced, the services rendered are hay, wood and stubble. 
The religion of human Merit may cure specific evils, but it can 
never sanctify the heart, cleanse the living fountain of all corrup- 
tion. While it opposes evils of one kind, it favors those of 
another. Should it root up the tares, it will root up the wheat 
also; and both the tares and the wheat will be succeeded by 
thorns and briars. 

But the religion of Grace is the mighty regulator of the intellect 
the heart and the life of man. Though thousands have proclaimed 
its hostility to practical godliness, yet the history of the world 
refutes their calumnies. The doctrine of salvation by grace, 
was the Jever which uphove the masses of Papal putrifaction 
and death, exposed them to the purifying breath of heaven, 
and restored Christianity to a benighted world. Around this 
simple truth, cluster all the doctrines which are according to god- 
liness. Wherever these have been faithfully preached, there the 
wilderness has blossomed as the rose ; there have flourished what- 
ever things are lovely, honorable, or of good report, So it will 
continue to be to the end of time. If the church cleaves to this 
fundamental truth, she will be the light of the world; and her 
efficiency and success, in her efforts to make the world Christian, 
and to subdue it to the reign of holiness, will be in proportion to 
the clearness and earnestness with which she holds forth and en- 
forces this doctrine. Here lies her strength, her vitality, her 
glory. In embracing this truth, in making it her armory, she 

eurns to say, “* When I am weak, then am I strong: I can do all 
things through Christ strengthening me.” 

V, The religion of human Merit begets a proselyting spirit, and 
ranges men under party banners ; but the religion of Grace would 
draw all men to Christ, and unite and rule them by a common 
principle. 

It is possible for a man to be of our party, and yet have no 
friendship for God. In theory, he may be a Presbyterian, a Con- 
gregationalist, a Baptist or an Episcopalian, and be no Christian. 
He may belong to our church, or the church, and still possess a 
heart conformed to the world. This important fact is overlooked 
by those who trust in themselves that they are righteous. ‘T'o 
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belong to their school or party, is to belong to Christ; and in no 
other way can any become interested in the covenanted mercies 
of the Lord. Such persons cherish a strong desire that others 
should be numbered with them. ‘They compass sea and land, to 
make one proselyte. It is not, however, to bring souls to Christ, 
for which they labor. Hence, they converse with their fellow- 
creatures, not on the necessity of repentance and faith, or the evi- 
dences of Christian character ; these are overlooked as subjects 
of minor consequence. They practically say, that the first of all 
the commandments is, “‘ Be ye followers of us ; connect yourselves 
with our church; come out from the errors in which you were 
born and educated, and in which your fathers and mothers lived 
and died, and connect yourselves with the true church.” The 
proselyte, thus gained, becomes two-fold more the child of hell 
than themselves. He is more mad against his former faith, and 
those who profess it, and more full of zeal for the cause which he 
has espoused. Away he goes, to besiege some friend with argu- 
ment and entreaty; but he says nothing about Jesus Christ, 
nothing about watchfulness, prayer, and holy living ; but he tells 
him, ‘* The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the tem- 
ple of the Lord, are these. Except ye be circumcised, and be- 
come like one of us, ye cannot be saved.”? But who does not 
see that this is the essence of selfishness ; the very spirit of the 
persecuting Man of Sin? To merit salvation, it is only neces- 
sary to be a good Papist. A similar spirit reigned among the 
Pharisees of old. So it is with modern Pharisees, the followers 
of the religion of human Merit. They will spend much time, 
and make high professions of love, to draw men from one church 
to another; but here their zeal ends. Paul thought himself sin- 
cerely devoted to God, when a persecuting Pharisee. He was 
zealous and active, but all his zeal was expended in making men 
like himself. This spirit may consume us, and yet we, like him, 
be enemies of the cross of Christ. It is one of the clearest marks 
of the religion of human Merit. Let us beware, lest we be en- 
compassed in its dangerous coils. If others are not with us 
hear‘ily, from choice, they are not worth proselyting. It is an 
expensive way of living, eating out the very vitals of piety. 

But in this respect it is unlike, infinitely unlike, the religion of 
Grace. Grace annihilates selfishness, prostrates all party inte- 
rests, and gathers the redeemed into one blessed brotherhood. 
Having brought the sinner to Christ, its chief object is gained. 
It now seeks to fit him for glory, and make him useful. Con- 
strained by the love of Christ, it sends him out to witness to the 
truth, to invite sinners to the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world, and to gather them into the fold of the one 
great Shepherd, It rules him by a spirit so divine and benevo- 
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lent, that if souls are only saved and Christ honored, he cares 
but little for minor questions, for party or denominational inte- 
rests. 

VI. The religion of Merit is exclusive, but the religion of 
Grace is discriminating. It is characteristic of those who trust in 
themselves that they are righteous, to despise others. Let a man 
question the system, and begin to exercise freedom in matters 
prescribed by the church, and against him, forthwith, will be 
hurled the anathemas of excommunication. Men may differ never 
so much respecting the essential doctrines of revelation, and re- 
main in the church; but if they vary from the prescribed ritual, 
they must be regarded as heathen men and publicans. The es- 
tablished regulations must be observed, and men must come in by 
the door which they have opened, be baptized, and confirmed 
and ordained by their hands, or they are thieves and robbers, 
climbing up some other way. ‘This is the spirit of the religion 
of human Merit; the spirit of Phariseeism, of Romanism, of 
Prelacy ; for the latter is only the third in descent, by ordinary 
generation, from the former. In every age of the world, it has 
been characteristic of this spirit, to say to its fellow-man, “ Stand 
by thyself, come not nigh me, for I am holier than thou.” So felt 
the Jews in the days of our Saviour, and so still feel those of 
every nation, who can thank God that they are not as other men 
are. It is not, however, the spirit which the gospel inculcates, 
and which it creates. Under its influence, men esteem others 
better than themselves. Enlightened piety is never censorious, 
nor bigoted, nor intolerant. While it discriminates between right 
and wrong, condemns sin in all its forms, and separates the chaff 
from the wheat, it breathes good-will to man. It is tender, ele- 
vated and consistent. 

It is, however, a remarkable fact, that while the religion of 
Merit makes everything meritorious, and dignifies with the name 
of religion the common duties of morality, the observance of 
weeks and days, and submission to penances, it draws around 
itself exclusively the blessings of the covenant of grace. It che- 
rishes pride instead of humility, devotion to a party instead of 
devotion to Christ. Salvation is taken from the hands of God, 
and put into the hands of men. Hence, baptismal regeneration, 
effected not by the Spirit of the living God, but by the ministry 
of the church, gives to this system a power which no earthly in- 
fluence can control. And shoagh it deceives and ruins multi- 
tudes, yet the deceived multitude love to have it so; because by 
aggrandizing the church, they aggrandize themselves as a part of 
it. Instead of cleaving to the church through Christ, they cleave 
to Christ through the church ; thus exalting the latter above the 
former, and resting salvation, not in a real, personal, spiritual 
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union to the one living Head, but in a membership in the visible 
church, whose limits are the boundary of their own peculiar creed 
and communion. 

VII. The religion of human Merit adapts itself to the natural 
desires of men in every condition of life; but the religion of 
Grace controls and purifies these desires. 

Men of pretended liberal views have complained of the gospel, 
and of the religion of Grace, that it is unaccommodating in its 
nature and demands. But if there be such a thing as right and 
wrong, in feeling and in action, then the gospel must forbid the 
one, and command the other. If holiness be an essential quali- 
fication for heaven, then it must make men holy, before it can 
promise them an admission into that blissful place. 

No such complaint, however, can be brought against that sys- 
tem of religion, which puts the crown of glory upon the head of 
man, and puts it there as a reward of merit. As its object is to 
gratify and satisfy all, it assumes any form which the eye, the 
ear, or the heart demands. Under its influence, one man expects 
to gain the favor of God, because he is moral ; another, because 
he makes his charities to abound: this one seeks it in his pray- 
ers, and that one, by making a profession of religion. In this 
scheme of self-exaltation, are found persons of every variety of 
character. The caste which their self-righteousness assumes, will 
depend upon circumstances. In Christian countries, and in en- 
lightened communities, it will study decency and refinement As 
it approaches the dark world of heathenism, its inventions be- 
come more gross, sensual and debasing. The followers of the 
Man of Sin, with a knowledge of the name of Jesus, but ignorant 
of every principle of the gospel, will make confession to a priest, 
alternately pray to Jesus and the Virgin Mary, cross themselves 
with holy water, abstain from meats, count their beads, celebrate 
mass, adore the relics of saints, rely upon the efficacy of indul- 
gences, believe that the Pope is the successor of Peter, receive, 
without knowing them, and because the church receives them, 
the doctrines of the council of Trent, and then ask, ** What lack I 
yet?’ By paying the appointed tax, they cleanse themselves from 
the guilt of murder, adultery and perjury, and even quench the 
flames of purgatory. The sins of the fiving and the dead are 
canceled by the treasures poured into the hands of the priest. 

In the dark places of the earth, which are full of the habita- 
trons of cruelty, the forms of religion are exceedingly numerous, 
and many of them disgusting in the highest a but it is still 
the religion of creature Merit. The pagan idolator performs his 
devotions with great exactness. The multiplied deities whom 
he worships, are of celestial and terrestrial origin. An image, 
an animal, a plant, ariver, a vice, is alike an object of adoration. 
With the sacrifice of animals and men; the offering of flowers, 
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fruits and money; the incantation of songs; the infliction of 
wounds upon the body; by bathing in the Ganges, by swinging 
in the air, by prostrations before the car of Juggurnaut, men think 
to merit a reward. For mortifying the body, even though it be 
in such a manner as to shame all ihe principles of decency, he 
expects a reward. For the most trivial ceremonies, he expects a 
reward, For perfect inaction, a motionless condition, continued 
so long that the limbs become stiffened, he expects a reward. 
By fasting and feasting, by idleness and effort, by soberness and 
revelry, by ignorance and knowledge, by self-deni:] and self-gra- 
tification, he expects to merit heaven. But why should we en- 
large? The religion of human Merit is a plant which lives and 
flourishes wherever the natural man is found; and it will con- 
tinue to live and flourish, till rooted out by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. It finds a congenial soil where impenitency sways the 
heart; where churches, professedly planted by the authority of 
Christ, have only a name to live; where the sacrifice of Jesus 
and the influences of the Spirit, are rendered useless by human 
absolution and baptismal regeneration—amidst the circles of 
learning, science and refinement, where infidelity and atheism 
profess to rule—among the disciples of Mormon delusion, of Ma- 
hommedan superstition and of Papal craft—and where the diver- 
sified rites of heathenism pollute and enfeeble the physical and 
mental energies of man. ‘The religion of human Merit! it is the 
religion of unrenewed man im every age of the world. ‘ Wide 
is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat!”’ 

But these are not the characteristics of the religion of Grace. 
All who possess this heavenly gift, are born into the same image. 
They renounce their own righteousness, believe in Christ, receive 
His truth, and walk in its light. ‘* Straight is the gate, and nar- 
row is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it. 

In the light of this discussion, the system of doctrines which 
approaches nearest to the truth, is manifest. A great variety of 
views prevail among those who profess to receive the Bible as 
their guide. One individual and one body of men, embraces 
doctrines which another individual and another body of men, 
denies and rejects. Now, it is not uncharitable to maintain, 
that both cannot be true. Of two opposing doctrines, one 
must be true, and the other must be false. So it is in re- 
lation to two opposing systems of doctrines. But how shall 
we test the correctness of the different opinions which are held 
and taught? ‘To the law and the testimony ; if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.” And what is the testimony of revelation on this sub-~ 
ject? What system of doctrines does it bring to light, as the 
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hope and salvation of man: that which is peculiar to the religion 
of human Merit, or that which is peculiar to the religion of 
Grace? The answer is obvious to every mind of the least dis- 
cernment. ‘lhe word of God teaches, that man is not only desti- 
tute of merit, but full of demerit. All his supposed goodness 
is moral corruption. Hence, it constrains the acknowledgment, 
** We are all as an unclean thing, and all our righteousness 
are as filthy rags.”? The religion which the gospel inculcates, 
is founded in grace, and by grace it is carried forward to per- 
fection. 
** Grace first contrived the way, &c.” 


The pardon of sin, the spirit of adoption, and the joys of sal- 
vation, are all of grace. A lively representation of this religion, 
we have in the parable of the prodigal son. His confession of 
unworthiness, his kind reception, and his restoration to all the 
enjoyments of the family, are marked exhibitions of the great 
principles of the gospel. Here everything tends to exalt God, 
and to humble the creature. 

Now, we ask, what system of doctrines, embraced by man, 
tends most directly to this same result? We hesitate not to say, 
that this effect must be ascribed, pre-eminently, to the Calvinistic 
system. ‘Total depravity, regeneration by the sovereign agency 
of the Holy Spirit, and justification by faith in the atoning sa- 
crifice of Jesus, are doctrines at war with the religion of human 
Merit; but which perfectly harmonize with every feature of the 
religion of Grace. ‘The truths embodied in this system produce, 
also, effects precisely similar to those which were produced by 
the preaching of Christ ahd His apostles. The same enmity and 
opposition of the carnal heart, are excited and made manifest; 
the same dissatisfaction, the same transformations of character, 
the same humility, the same meekness and self-denial, the same 
joys and sorrows, and the same invigorating hopes of future rest 
and glory. But these things cannot be said of any system of 
heathenism. Neither can they be affirmed of Romanism, Pusey- 
ism, Unitarianism, Antinomianism, or Deism. Each of these 
flatter the pride of the human heart, either by ascribing to man 
some native goodness, or by making him the doer of certain acts 
for which he ought to be rewarded. But as of character, so of 
actions, it may be said, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
While, therefore, we call no man master, we may not be ashamed 
of those great truths illustrated and defended by such men as 
Calvin, Edwards and Fuller. As a general thing, these truths 
harmonize with the doctrines of grace taught in the Word of God. 
They cannot, therefore, be overthrown. It is true, their lustre 
may be obscured, and their influence obstructed ; but just so far 
as this is done, will the triumphs of the religion of grace be cur- 
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tailed. The latter is the fruit, the legitimate result, of a cordial 
reception of the former. We know that a name is nothing ; and 
we are equally certain that Calvinism is opposed, not because of 
its name, but because of its nature, because of the truths which it 
involves, and of the spirit which it inculcates. But these truths 
and this spirit, we would no sooner abjure, than we would abjure 
the religion of Grace; and we would no sooner abjure the reli- 

ion of Grace, than we would adopt tke prayer of the infatuated 
Tesins ** His blood be upon us, and upon our children,”’ 

This subject reveals to us the nature of that moral conflict which 
is going forward in the world. It is a conflict of error with truth, 
and of sin with holiness, of selfishness with benevolence, of the 
religion of human Merit with the religion of Divine Grace, of 
formalism with spirituality. In almost every part of the world, 
the conflict is begun, and light is struggling with darkness. The 
great conflict is only begun; we see not yet the end; for we 
seem to be in that very position described by the prophet, * It 
shall come to pass in that day that the light shall not be clear nor 
dark, but it shall be one day which sha]! be known unto the Lord, 
not day nor night.” The rays of light have glanced on distant 
lands; the gospel has been published, to a very limited extent, 
in different countries. A struggle has commenced, not particu- 
larly with pagan superstition ; for this, in the decrepitude of old 
age, is too infirm and irresolute, to put forth gigantic efforts—but 
with the policy, and craft and power, of the Man of Sin. Com- 
bining his efforts with the false prophet, they “go forth unto the 
kings of the earth, and of the whole world, to gather them to the 
battle of the great day of God Almighty.” And is it not a fact, 
that the religion of human Merit, as it exists in the Papal hier- 
archy, is awaking to new energy, and putting on new strength? 
In England and in this country, and that, too, in some instances, 
under the garb of Protestantism, she is making incredible efforts 
to deceive and seduce the souls of men. Wherever the gospel 
is published, with any success, in heathen lands, there, too, her 
agents arise to withstand the truth. Under her protection and 
patronage, the prominent errors of the day appear to be arrang- 
ing their supporters. Atheism, Deism, Formalism, “ have one 
mind,” and agree “ to give their kingdom to the beast.”” These 
unclean spirits are coalescing with the Papacy, and either openly 
or covertly, forwarding her evil designs. They are fast ranging 
themselves, with all who make a Saviour of their personal merit, 
under the ancient banner of all iniquity. As they see the light 
of evangelical truth steadily increasing, and the power of spiritual 
religion, gaining strength, they are ready to combine their efforts. 
“‘T'hese shall make war with the Lamb.” By every possible 
means, they will oppose the progress of His kingdom. But all 
their efforts will be unsuccessful. ‘The Lamb shall overcome 
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them.” The struggling light, though covered with the clouds of 
ignorance, superstition, and ecclesiastical authority, here and there 
breaks forth with increasing splendor. As its beams penetrate 
the chambers of imagery, and bring to view the works of dark- 
ness, new designs are formed against its rising influence. Still 
the light increases, revealing greater abominations, directing the 
efforts of its friends, and throwing confusion into the counsels of 
the enemy. While the prince of the power of the air is mar- 
shaling his hosts in one part of the world, he is called back to 
the seat of his empire, by messengers carrying the intelligence of 
new invaders, and telling of other avenues opened through the 
wall. The Bible, Tract, and Missionary societies, with their ten 
thousand agents, are disturbing his rest, and threatening to wrest 
from him the sceptre of this world which he has so long wielded. 
In great wrath, he comes down to make war with the saints. 
Mighty commotions prevail, such as are prefigured in the lan- 
guage of revelation, by “‘ voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, 
and a great earthquake, such as was not since men were upon the 
earth, so mighty an earthquake, and so great!’ But light in- 
creases—spiritual religion advances—the wrath of the enemy 
waxes warmer and warmer—the conflict deepens—the waves are 
roaring—but suddenly ‘‘ There are great voices heard in heaven, 
saying, the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.”’ 
It is done; the victory is achieved—the millenium commences— 
the world is at rest. 

We cannot close this discussion, without observing, that it 
shows the amazing importance and necessity of a Jearned, evan- 
gelical and pious ministry. No other ministry is adequate to the 
exigencies of the times. Where these qualifications are wanting, 
there you will find a readiness to fall in with that tide of feeling 
and action, which pays homage to the religion of human Merit ; 
of course, the great doctrines of the Cross, those distinguishing 
truths which have always given offence to the unrenewed heart ; 
but which have been the prominent means of promoting pure and 
undefiled religion, will be unexplained and undefended. ‘The self- 
denying and spiritual duties of the gospel, will be forgotten, or 
be remembered only to be the subject of opposing remark. The 
world will now be filled with men having the form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof. Submission to forms will be sub- 
stituted for the regenerating influences of the Holy Spirit ; and 
zeal for services prescribed by man, for the life of godliness. 

Sad, however, will be the day, when the inhabitants of this 
land, the descendants of the Puritans, shall be satisfied with such 
a ministry. By such an instrumentality, an instrumentality which 
airays it so directly, in theory and in practice, against the Word 
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of God, revivals of religion cannot be promoted, nor can the 
world ever be evangelized. Salt is good, but if the salt have lost 
its saltness, wherewith will ye season it? It is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast forth, and trodden under foot of 
men.’”" 

A learned, evangelical and pious ministry, is greatly needed. 
It is, under God, the life of the benevolent institutions of the 
day, and must be the salvation of the world. Such a ministry 
will seek to please God, rather than man, and in the discharge of 
their solemn duties, will preach the whole counsel of God, 
whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

Let the evangelical church devoutly pray for such a ministry. 
It cannot be had without much earnest prayer ; it cannot be sus- 
tained and made efhicient, without the prayers, and sympathy 
and co-operation of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ. Favored 
with such a ministry—possessed of such an instrumentality, ren- 
dered efficient by the blessing of God, the cause of righteousness 
will prosper, the religion of Grace will triumph. ‘The day of 
millenial glory wi!! steadily approach ; and soon will the light of 
the moon, be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
will be seven-fold. May the Lord hasten it in His time. Amen 
and amen, 
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ARTICLE V. 


WHO WAS. MELCHISEDEC ? 


By Rev. Isaac Heaney. 


Ir is generally supposed that Melchisedec was some great and 
good man; ‘“‘a king and priestin Salem, who met Abraham 
returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him and 
receive tithes of him.” In the present humble attempt to give a 
different view of the subject, we will, in the first place, very 
briefly notice it as a matter of history. 

The Bible is a history of the church, in which those things and 
events pertaining tu it, are noticed and enlarged upon, according 
to their importance, as they stand in relation to and have a bear- 
ing upon the church. In such a history would such an important 
event as Goil’s first establishment of a priesthood, be entirely 
omitted, or at most but barely mentioned, in one or two instances ; 
and this priesthood far superior to the Levitical priesthood, respect- 
ing which there is so much said in the Scriptures? Would God 
establish such a prior and superior priesthood, baptized in His 
own name, and which He designed should be such a perfect 
model of the priesthood of Christ, and then have no more said 
respecting it, in that lucid history which He has given us of His 
church? Or would God at first establish an order in His church 
which, by way of eminence, is called the order of the most high 
God, and then for ever after prohibit His people from having 
such an order 2 

It was contrary to the Jaw and ordinances of God, for one man 
to officiate in both the kingly and priestly office. Uzziah, king of 
Judah, once attempted to burn incense in the temple of the 
Lord, but for this one attempt to officiate as a priest, the Lord 
smote him with the leprosy, which remained upon him till the 
day of his death. Would not this have been a very strange and 
mysterious procedure if God had first established such an order, 
that one man should be both a king and priest? And the 
Hebrews knowing all this, would it not greatly weaken, rather 
than strengthen the apostle’s argument in favor of the Divine 
priesthood of Christ, by his asserting it to be after the order and 
similitude of Melcisedec, if they had understood him as consider- 
ing Him nothing but a man, yet both a king and priest ? 

et us now notice the place where Melchisedec had his church 
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and kingdom. It is called Salem, a place, not again even 
mentioned in the Old ‘Testament, except in the 76th Psalm, 
where it is said, “in Judah is God known; his name is great in 
[srael, in Salem is his tabernacle, and his dwelling in Zion.” 
Here Salem evidently means Jerusalem, God’s acknowledged 
tabernacle and dwelling place. And Jerusalem was built on 
Mount Moriah, where Abraham offered up his son, about forty 
years after Melchisedec met him. And if we look at the Bible 
account of that wonderful transaction, we see Abraham at the 
command of the Lord, with his son and two servants, going three 
days journey into'the land of Moriah, to offer up his son on a 
mountain, God would tell him of. And when he beholds the desig- 
nated mountain afar off, he leaves his servants behind, and he and 
his son go on together and alone, to the place the Lord had pointed 
out for the offering, there builds an altar, and proceeds to complete 
the sacrifice, till his uplifted hand aiming the fatal stroke, is 
arrested by a voice from heaven ; he looks and beholds behind 
him, a ram, caught in the thicket by his horns.’ It must then 
have been an uninhabited wilderness, a mountain, a thicket of 
trees, brush and shrubbery. Does it seem reasonable to suppose 
that this transaction occured, where the Most High God had a 
kingdom anda church, with a king and a priest ruling His subjects 
and offering sacrifices for His people; or does it not rather force 
upon the mind a very different conclusion? Yet all this was 
done on Mount Moriah, where Jerusalem was afterwards built 
and called Salem, and there is no mention made in the Bible of 
any other Salem. 

Do not historical facts, therefore, lead us to conclude that 
Melchisedec was not a mere man; at that time king and priest 
in Salem? For there is not a word said in Scripture, respecting 
his church, kingdom, people or subjects: and not even the place 
with which his name is associated, is again mentioned but once, 
and then it evidently means Jerusalem, where Christ, (who, with- 
out any interpretation, is king of righteousness, and king of peace, 
and priest of the most high God) had His church, and kingdom, 
people and subjects. 

In those days, God did often appear to man in human form: 
He thus appeared to Abraham, before the destruction of Sodom. 
[t is expressly said, that ‘‘ the Lord appeared unto him,” and the 
manner of his appearing is particularly related :—‘* As Abraham 
sat in his tent door, he beheld three men standing by him :’” he 
supposed they were men, he at first addressed them as men; 
entertained them as men; washed their feet, prepared refresh- 
ment for them, and they did eat under the tree as men. It is sup- 
posed that two of these were angels, but one was evidently a 
Divine Being, as the whole narrative plainly shows ; and beyond 
a doubt, it was a Divine Being, with whom Jacob wrestled, as 

* Gen. 22: 1—13. *Gen, 18: 1,2. 
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with a man, and he supposed him to be a man, while wrestling 
with him. 

So likewise, “ four men were seen walking in the midst of the 
fiery furnace, and the form of the fourth, was like the Son of God,” 
and doubtless it was the Son of God in human form. In these 
and other instances, in which God visibly appeared to man, it is 
generally supposed that it was Christ, the second person in the 
Trinity, who thus appeared: as He was the one appointed to 
assume human nature, make atonement for sin, and be King and 
Priest in Zion. And is it not as reasonable to suppose that 
Christ did, as a man, appear to Abraham, and brought him bread 
and wine, and received tithes of him, as that He should appear to 
him as a man, have his feet washed by Him, and partake of the 
human refreshment, He had prepared? Therefore in view of those 
visible manifestations which God frequently made of Him- 
self to man, we see nothing in the nature of the case, to make 
it inconsistent to suppose, that Melchisedec was Christ Himself, 
who appeared to Abraham as a man, after the slaughter of the 
kings, as He did before the destruction of Sodom. And His bring- 
ing bread and wine, might have had an allusion to His subsequent 
priesthood, as these are the elements Christ has appointed to 
represent His body and blood, as our great atoning high-priest. 

Let us now notice what the apostle says on the subject. The 
grand and leading object of the apostle throughout this epistle, 
was to convince the Hebrews, that the priesthood of Christ, was 
far superior to that of Aaron, or of any human being. And like 
a skilful theologian he begins with his argument at the foundation, 
and proceeds on in it with great caution, well knowing he had 
strong and deep-rooted prejudices to combat. For he tells them, 
‘he had many things to say on the subject, which were hard to 
be uttered, seeing they were dull of hearing,” 1. e. filled with 
prejudice. He therefore commences his epistle by first establish- 
ing the Divinity of Christ, and then proceeds in his argument by 
frequently, in a cautious, but more and more direct manner, 
alluding to the great culminating point of it; the Divinity of 
Christ’s priesthood. He shows them that they stood in need of, 
and that God had established a better priesthood than that of 
Aaron, which was only typical of better things to come, for the 
blood of bulls and of goats could never take away sin. All this 
was Coennp $uerspar by the well known fact, that the patriarch 
Abraham, Levi’s progenitor and the greatest man living, did pay 


tithes to Melchisedec, thus acknowledging a superior priesthood 
than could arise from him or his posterity. And even Levi also 
paid tithes in Abraham, his progenitor. And then the apostle 
proves to them from their own Scriptures, that God had, with all 
the solemnities of an oath, appointed Christ to the superior priest- 
hood. He quotes the 110th Psalm, where it is said with evident 
allusion to Christ, ‘“‘ the Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
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thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.’’ The 
Apostle, then, for the purpose of establishing the Divinity of 
Christ’s priesthood, goes on to explain what that order was, by 
describing the character of Melchisedec. And truly he gives 
him a very dignified character ; a character that never was, and 
never can be applicable to any human being. ‘“ King of Salem, 
and priest of the most high God. First being, by interpretation, 
King of righteousness, and after that, also King of Salem, which 
is King of peace.””* From this, it seems that the apostle con- 
sidered the expression in Genesis, ‘King of Salem,” merely 
jigurative, and the interpretation of it, was King of righteous- 
ness, and King of peace. Now these are titles, which are in the 
highest and most peculiar sense, abundantly and exclusively 
applied to Christ, throughout the Scriptures ; and which the words 
Melchisedec and Salem both signify. 

‘Without father, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life.”* Mostcomprehensive 
expressions, embracing every essential requisite to human exist- 
ence. Can this be affirmed of any human being? But it is 
perfectly applicable to Christ. His humanity was without 
father, His Divinity without mother ; and He had no predecessor, 
no beginning of days, nor end of life: but this cannot be said of 
any mere man. 

To explain these expressions as merely meaning, we have no 
aecount of His pedigree, birth or death, or line of priesthood ; 
appears to be taking great and unwarrantable latitude, in inter- 

reting the plain and simple language of Scripture, and making 
it say something directly contrary to what is plainly and posi- 
tively expressed. 

And why may we not, upen the same principle of interpret- 
ing Scripture, prove that this world and matter are eternal, and 
that Christ is a created being? for those passages which assert 
the contrary, only mean, we have no account of the eternal 
existence of the former, or of the creation of the latter. ‘The 
apostle does not consider these expressions as being mystical or 
metaphorical, or as needing any explanation ; he does not stop 
to interpret them, as meaning, we have no genealogy of Melchise- 
dec, or of his line of priesthood ; as he had just interpreted the 
phrase, “ King of Salem,” as meaning King of righteousness, and 
King of peace. He leaves these expressions to be understood in 
their plain, simple meaning, just as they read ; and proceeds to 
say, “‘made like unto the Son of God, abideth a priest continu- 
ally.”” Not only in Abraham’s day, but when the apostle wrote 
this, Melchisedec was then, and would remain, a priest for ever. 
And in further confirmation of this, he adds, “for here men that 
die, receive tithes, but there he,’’ Melchisedec, ‘‘ received them, 
of whom it is witnessed that he liveth ;’? was then still alive. It 

} Heb. 7: 2. * Heb. 7:3. 
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being said, he was made like unto the Son of God, many have 
supposed he could not be the Son of God: for it would be 
inconsistent to say a person was made like unto himself. But 
would it not be more inconsistent to say, that a mere man was 
made like unto the Son of God, in His priestly office, and thus 
become an atoning Saviour and Redeemer? For it is to the un- 
changeable and efficacious priesthood of Christ, that the words 
like unto have a special reference. ‘* Made like unto the Son of 
God, abideth a priest continually.” Besides, we find the same 
expression used in describing the form of the fourth, in the fiery 
furnace, *‘ like the Son of God ; and He was the Son of God. 

The apostle then calls upon them, to “‘ consider how great this 
man was, to whom even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of 
the spoils.’’ Paul knew that they considered Abraham the greatest 
man that ever lived. He was the honored father of their nation, the 
spiritual father of believers, to whom the promises of God were 
made, and who, by way of eminence, was called the friend of 
God. Yet great as he was, he acknowledged Melchisedec to be 
his superior, by paying tithes to him and receiving his blessing ; 
and without all contradiction, the less is blessed of the better. 
They must, therefore, according to their own creed, acknowledge 
Melchisedec to be more than a mere man, since their father Abra- 
ham, the greatest and most Divinely honored of men, had thus 
acknowledged him to be his superior. Hence, the apostle labors 
to convince them, from their own Jewish sentiments, of the Di- 
vinity of Christ’s priesthood. ‘ For the Lord had sworn that He 
was a priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedec.” 

As the apostle proceeds in his argument, and seems to be draw- 
ing the two branches of it—Christ and Melchisedec—to the same 
point, he inquires, * If, therefore, perfection were by the Levitical 
priesthood, what further need was there that another priest should 
arise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be called after the 
order of Aaron?.* * For He of whom these things were 
spoken, pertaineth to another tribe, of which no man gave attend- 
ance at the altar ;”’ as was the fact respecting Melchisedec. ‘ For 
it is evident,” continues the apostle, “that our Lord sprang out 
of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priest- 
hood. And it is yet far more evident; for that, after the simili- 
tude of Melchisedec, there ariseth another priest, who is made 
not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power 
of an endless life. For he testifieth, Thou art a priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchisedec.”* Now, if Christ is made a priest, 
not after the order of Aaron, nor after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life, and yet He be 
after the order and similitude of Melchisedec, can it be that Mel- 
chisedec was a mere man? If we affirm that He was, where are 

Heb. 1: 11-17. 
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we to look for the Divinity of Christ’s priesthood, since it is after 
the order and similitude of a mere man? 

The apostle now crowns the climax of his whole argument, by 
uniting the two great branches of it—Christ and Melchisedec— 
together, as being both one and the same person. He had already 
shown that Melchisedec abideth a priest continually, and that it is 
witnessed that he liveth; and, also, that Christ was a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedec. He then adds, as an infe- 
rence, or by way of application: ‘ By so much was Jesus made 
a surety of a better testament. And they truly were many priests, 
because they were not suffered to continue by reason of death: 
but this man, because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable 
priesthood. Wherefore, he is able, also, to save them to the 
uttermost, that come unto God by Hin, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” And all this was, because, as 
he had shown them, Metchisedec abideth a priest continually, and 
seeing it is witnessed that he liveth. This seems to be the where- 

ore Christ is able to save to the uttermost—a conclusive inference, 

that Christ and Melchisedec are both one and the same person. 
“ Melchisedec, made like unto the Son of God, abideth a priest 
continually ;”’ ** Christ, a priest for ever, after the order and simi- 
litude of Melchisedec.”’ “ For,’’ continues the apostle, ‘* such an 
high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the heavens; who needeth 
not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people’s.”’ 

But if Melchisedec was a mere man, he certainly stood in need 
of daily offering up sacrifice for himself as well as for the people ; 
for he could not have been holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the heavens. Here then is a 
very essential branch of the priesthood of Christ, which cannot 
be after the order and similitude of Melchisedec, if he was 
nothing but a mere man, however great he may have been. 

« Now ,” saith the apostle i in concluding his argument, “of the 
things which we have spoken, this is the sum: we have such an 
High Priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens ; a Minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man.’ This, 
the avostle declares, is the sum of what he had said in his argu- 
ment. Now, review his whole argument on this subject, and you 
will not fed a single expression, direct or implied, by which he 
makes Christ, in any respect or degree, superior to Melchisedec ; 
but only after his order and after his similitude; in nothing dif- 
ferent from him, or superior to him.” If, therefore, the apostle 
considered Melchisedec a mere man, and ‘if the Hebrews so un- 
derstood him, to what did his whole argument amount, ac cording 
to his own summing up of it, toward convincing them of the Di- 

1 Heb. 8: 8, 9. 
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vine mission and priesthood of Christ? But, supposing him to 
mean that Melchisedec was Christ, then his whole argument is 
pertinent and conclusive, and we feel the meaning and em- 
phasis of the “ wherefore Christ is able to save to the uttermost,” 
because ‘* Melchisedec abideth a priest continually, and seeing it is 
witnessed that he liveth.” 

Is it reasonable to suppose, that the apostle, in so lengthy and 
labored an argument, to illustrate and establish the Divinity of 
Christ’s priesthood, would have set up a mere man, as a model 
from which to draw a perfect portrait? And then say, ‘‘ Now of 
the things which we have spoken, this is the sum; we have such 
an high priest, precisely after the order and similitude of this 
human being; therefore he is Divine, and made higher than the 
heavens, and is able to save to the uttermost all that come to God 
by him.”? This would be a very poor specimen, indeed, of the 
profound logic of the great and learned apostle. And the He- 
brews well knew, that if Melchisedec were nothing but a man. 
he must have had a beginning of days and an end of life; not- 
withstanding they had no record of it, yet they knew he must 
have died like those other priests, who were not suffered to con- 
tinue by reason of death. How then could the apostle expect te 
convince them, that the priesthood of Christ was a Divine, un- 
changeable and everlusting priesthood—by so repeatedly asserting 
and confirming it by the oath of the Almighty, that it was after 
the order and similitude of a mortal creature? 

There is another thing worthy of some consideration, in relation 
to this subject. We find no mention made in the Bible, but of 
two priesthoods, viz. the priesthood of Aaron and the priesthood 
of Christ. And it is said, “If the first had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the second ;”’ and abolishing 
the Levitical priestheod, is said to be, “ taking away the first, 
that he may establish the second.’? But if Melchisedec was a 
man only, a king in Salem, anda priest of the most High God, then 
there must have been three separate and distinct priesthoods ; 
and abolishing the Levitical priesthood, to establish the priest- 
hood of Christ, could not be taking away the first to establish 
the second, but taking away the second to establish the third. 
Besides, it would be making a marked and very essential differ- 
ence between two human priesthoods, and drawing a_ perfect 
paralle] between a human and a Divine priesthood ? 

From the foregoing considerations, which we have presented 
briefly, we are led, necessarily, it would seem, to the conclusion, 
that the personage who appeared to Abraham, on the signal occa- 
sion alluded to, and as God’s appointed high-priest, received those 
tithes ef him which He ever after required of His people, was 
none other than Jesus Curist, in that humanity in which He 
often appeared to the Old Testament saints, and in which he was 
ordained to make atonement for our sins, and bring in everlasting 
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righteousness. This was a clear and early intimation, that man- 
kind stood in need of the services of a better and more exalted 
priesthood, than any mere creature could sustain; and that God 
had mercifully provided one, adequate to our wants, and fully 
equal to the service to be performed. And to convince his He- 
brew brethren of this important fact; to set the priesthood of 
Christ before their minds in its true light, and persuade them to 
depend alone on His atoning sacrifice and efficacious intercession, 
for the pardon of sin and justification with God, is the sum and 
scope of this great argument of the apostle. 





ARTICLE VI. 


NICODEMUS. 


By Rev. James M. Macponacp, Jamaica, L. I. 


Tne fact that Christ selected His disciples, and that a majority 
of His followers, were from the humbler class of mankind, has 
been often noticed. An inspired apostle thinks it worthy of 
special note, that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called. But the expression, ‘ not 
many,” implies that a few of the class, or classes, which he ex- 
cepts, became, in the apostle’s day, the subjects of Divine grace. 
Paul himself must be regarded as having belonged to that class 
whom he styles, “ wise men after the flesh.” He had taken his 
lessons at the feet of Gamaliel, and in the schools of Grecian 
philosophy; and under his preaching, and that of the other apos- 
tles, there were some instances of conversion among men of rank 
and prominent standing. ‘The gospel found its way even into 
the palace of the Caesars. We find a little band of believers in 
the household of the infamous emperor, Nero, sending Christian 
salutations to their brethren in Asia Minor. And there are not 
wanting intimations, that, in the days of Christ, a few persons of 
rank and inflnence were numbered among His followers. We are 
expressly told, that, among the chief rulers, many believed on 
Him ; i. e. were convinced that He was the Messiah, but because 
of the Pharisees, they did not confess Him, lest they should be 
put out of the synagogue. Joseph of Arimethea, a rich man, was 
one of the disciples of Christ. He did not consent to the acts of 
the Sanhedrim, who condemned Jesus; and when He was dead, 
he had the boldness to go to Pilate, and request His body, that he 
might bury it. The rich and virtuous young ruler, although we 
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have no reason to believe, he became a decided follower of Christ, 
displayed a degree of moral courage, remarkable at that time, and 
among his class, in coming opely to Christ to consult him on the 
a question, What he must do, that he might have eternal 
life ? 

Nicodemus was also a ruler of the Jews, and a member of their 
reat Council. ‘The fact that he sought an interview with our 
lessed Lord, by night, has been frequently interpreted to his dis- 

advantage, as if it were conclusive evidence, that he was influ- 
enced by fear of the Jews, and paid higher regard to the praise of 
men than to the praise of God. A Nicodemian spirit is some- 
times attributed to those who do not possess sufficient moral 
courage to take a bold stand in favor of religion, but still wish to 
put in a claim to be the disciples of Christ. That fear of the 
world which bringeth a snare, and by which too many are actu- 
ated, is sometimes illustrated by the very case of Nicodemus. 

**We may suppose him,” says Bloomfield in his notes on John 
3., “to have been a proud, timid, and, in a great degree, worldly- 
minded man: though at the same time, it should seem, that, in 
his character, the good preponderated over the evil; and his mo- 
tives appear, upon the whole, to have been good. Not venturing 
openly to avow, what he secretly believed, he resolves, like most 
timid and selfish men, to steer a middle course; and with the 
usual expedient of cowardice, seeks to do that privately, which 
he was afraid to do publicly; and accordingly seeks an interview 
by night, in order to be privately admitted to His discipleship. 

Whitby says: “ The same came to Jesus by night, that he 
might not offend his colleagues.’ Rosenmuller, also, (Nv«ros) 
“ Ne offenderet collegas, Jesu jam male volentis.”” So, Kuinoel: 
‘* Accessit Nicodemus ad Jesum nocturno tempore, ut eo diutius 
et liberius cum ipso colloqui posset, et ne in odium collegarum 
incurreret, homo timidus et providus.’* Calmet’s opinion was 
similar: ** I) vint la nuit trouver Jesus ; apparement pour la crainte 
des Juifs, qui haissoient deja Jesus, etc.’”* Doddridge has no 
better opinion of him: * But, lest any offence should be taken at 
his conversing openly with him, he secretly came to Jesus by 
night.’ 

The same interpretation will probably be found to have been 
adopted by the majority of commentators, &c., &c., &c. Now this 
general opinion, so unfavorable to the character of Nicodemus, is 
wholly founded on the expression of the evangelist, that he came 
to Jesus by night. 

What we propose, therefore, is, A VINDICATION OF NICODEMUS; 
or an attempt to form a true estimate of his character. Let us 

2 Whitby’s Paraphrase, John 3. ? Rosenm. Evang. Johan., cap. 3. 


* Kuinoel in Joann., cap. 3. 1, 2. * Calmet, Saint Jean, chap. 3. 
* Doddridge’s Expos. John 3. 
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dispassionately examine his interview with our Saviour, as re- 
corded by John, and the other instances in which he is mentioned 
by this evangelist. 

Let us first notice the rank and standing of this individual. 
We are told that he was a Pharisee. ‘The peculiarities of that 
sect are well known. As a class, they were haughty and exclu- 
sive, and looked with contempt on the common people. They 
were ambitious to fill the principal offices. Nicodemus is said to 
have been a ruler of the Jews; i. e. he was a member of the San- 
hedrim, a master in Israel; and as such, it was his business to 
instruct the people, as well as to exercise spiritual rule. He had 
a high reputation for learning. He is commonly supposed to 
have been the same person of whose wealth, liberality, piety and 
learning, the Rabbins give so glowing an account. He had 
nothing to gain ina worldly sense, but much to lose, by becoming 
the avowed disciple of the despised Jesus of Nazareth. Many 
who came to Christ, were of the lowest class in society ; but this 
inquirer was possessed of rank, of learning and riches. He had 
heard of the wonderful miracles performed by our Saviour, per- 
haps had been himself a witness to some of them; he had lis- 
tened to His discourses, and had thus been led to examine the 
sacred writings with reference to His doctrines and claims, and 
to discover that the evidence that he was the true Messiah, was 
irresistible ; at all events, he was so fully satisfied that he was a 
Teacher sent from God, that he resolved to seek an interview 
with Him. He came to Jesus by night. It was the little cir- 
cumstance which respects the time he selected for this interview, 
which has led so frequently to the impression, that he was actu- 
ated by fear; that, while he was secretly convinced of the Divine 
mission of Jesus, he was afraid to have it known to his associates 
of the Sanhedrim. 

Let us then inquire into the justice of this opinion. Let it be 
distinctly noticed at the outset, that the evangelist does not, either 
in this narrative of his private interview with Christ, or elsewhere, 
attribute fear to Nicodemus, as the motive of his selecting the 
night, to make his application to Christ. He simply states the 
fact that he came by night. The opinion that fear was the mo- 
tive which impelled him, is nothing more than an inference. 

That it is not necessary to suppose that Nicodemus was actu- 
ated by fear, appears, first, from the fact, that, according to a tra- 
dition of the Jews, the night was the appropriate season for the 
study of religious subjects. The Jewish traditions, according to 
Lightfoot, recommended a nocturnal study of the law and theo- 
logy. Nicodemus was a Rabbi, a teacher in Israel, and must, 
therefore, have been acquainted with this tradition, and would 
most naturally be influenced by it. He belonged, as already no- 
ticed, to the sect of the Pharisees, who were very exact in the 
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observance of traditions, to that extent that Christ made it a fre- 
quent subject of rebuke, that they made void the law by their 
traditions. When, therefore, the miracles of Christ had attracted 
the attention of Nicodemus, and he resolved to have a conference 
with Him, the peculiar and important nature of the act, would at 
once put him under the power of the tradition, that he must 
enter on this new field of inquiry by night. As we behold him 
directing his footsteps to the Saviour, that charity which hopeth 
all things and believeth all things, instead of leading us to con- 
template him as seeking a clandestine interview, to avoid the 
argus eyes of his suspicious associates, would rather lead us to 
regard him as acting true to his prejudices and principles as a 
Pharisee, and teacher in Israel. : 

Secondly, Nicodemus was a member of the Sanhedrim, and 
might have been occupied during the day, so that the evening 
was the only season left for such an interview as he desired. The 
business of the great Jewish Council, like other national bodies, 
might have been more urgent at some times than at others. It is 
very easy to suppose this to have been the case, at the time the 
astonishing miracles of Christ produced such strong convictions 
in Nicodemus, as it was the period of that great Festival, when 
a large portion of the nation were in the habit of assembling at 
Jerusalem. What a pleasant spectacle to behold men who are 
necessarily occupied with public affairs, during the day, devoting 
a portion of the night to religion ! 

Again, it may have been, as suggested by the commentator 
Henry, that our Lord was so incessantly occupied in public, during 
the day; that one filling a public station could not easily discover 
an opportunity to converse with him in private. It is manifest that 
there was considerable excitement in the community, occasioned 
by the miracles and teaching of Christ. We are expressly in- 
formed, near the close of the second chapter of the gospel by 
John, that many believed in His name, when they saw the mira- 
cles which he did. ‘There was a striking and decided movement. 
It is natural to suppose that crowds would surround our Lord, (it 
was the time of the Passover, and the city was full of people,) 
whenever He appeared in public, or wherever it was known that 
He had taken up his abode. Hence the difficulty of enjoying a 
private interview with Him by day. 

We see how easy it is, to account for the fact, that Nicodemus 
eame to Jesus by night, instead of by day, without attributing 
his conduct to fear. And Christian charity requires we should 
do this. There is nothing in relation to which we are under 
stronger obligations to act in accordance with the principles of 
Christian charity, than in the judgment we form of the motives of 
men. We think we have shown sufficient grounds for strongly 
doubting, whether the commonly received opinion, that Nicode- 
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mus was acting the part of a coward, when he came to Jesus by 
night, is just and true. And if so, are we not bound to suppose, 
that he was influenced by such motives as God would approve ? 

Again, we have no right to suppose that Nicodemus was 
influenced by an unholy fear of man, from the fact that Christ, 
in His discourse, which appears to have been a protracted one, 
makes no allusion to sucha motive. He could read the most 
secret motives of men, and he was not in the habit of permitting 
sin to go unrebuked. When there were many who expressed 
a desire to follow Him, and He knew that they had mistaken 
views of the nature of His kingdom and service, He began to 
preach to them on the subject of self-denial; and to dash all 
their expectations of earthly ease and honor, He declared that 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air, nests, but the Son of 
man had not where to lay his head. When the rich young man 
manifested his sorrow at the answer which our Lord returned to 
his question, He promptly remarked to His disciples, How hardly 
shall they that have riches, enter into the kingdom of heaven! 
He needed not that any should testify to Him of man, for He 
knew what was in man. He knew whether Nicodemus selected 
the night to have an interview with Him, from an unworthy fear 
or shame, to be known as His disciple ; and if He had discerned 
such a spirit, can it be presumed that He would have omitted to 
make some allusion to it, in the discourse which He addressed to 
him? He dwelt on the nature and necessity of regeneration—on 
His own authority to teach—on the atonement to be made for 
sin, by His being lifted up—on the promise of eternal life, to as 
many as believe—on God’s unspeakable love to man, and on the 
deplorable condition of all who reject the salvation of the gospel ; 
but in a discourse extending over such a variety of topics, we do 
not meet with a single expression, or hint, implying that the 
heart-knowing Saviour perceived any unworthy reason, why the 
individual to whom His discourse was addressed, came to Him 
by night. 

We have still another argument to justify the supposition of 
the most creditable, instead of evil motives, in the case of Nico- 
demus—derived from the particular object the Evangelist had in 
view, in introducing the narrative of his interview with our Lord. 
The design of John in writing this gospel, was to show that 
Jesus Christ was the Messiah. And he introduces this narrative, 
not only to prove His omniscience, but to show how He was 
regarded by a Jearned Jewish Rabbi. Now can it be presumed 
that He would instance the convictions of Nicodemus, as to the 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth, if the whole case were liable to the 
objection and serious abatement that he did not manifest saff- 
cient confidence in Him, to be willing to come openly to Him? 
On the contrary, it is obvious that in the estimation of John, 
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there was something of peculiar interest in the case of Nicode- 
mus. He mentions this individual on three separate occasions, 
and seems to regard his belief in Christ as affording important 
evidence, that He was the true Messiah. In addition to his high 
renown for learning, he might have enjoyed a reputation for 
candor and purity of character, which gave peculiar weight to his 
opinions. It is inexplicable that he should have made so particu- 
lar mention of his case in such a connection, if he was to stand 
in all future time, as a sort of representative of half-hearted, 
time-serving disciples. How could it be adduced as a proof of 
the Messiahship and Divinity of Christ, that such a man gave 
such questionable signs of attachment to Him. 

Thus is it manifest, how, by a slight expression, conclusions, 
very false and unjust, may be formed in respect to others. The 
expression, “ by night,’’ thrown in as showing the special reve- 
rence which Nicodemus had for our Lord, has been interpreted, 
over and over again, as a proof of his timidity. That it marked 
his reverence, is clear from the consideration that he was a learned 
man, and a Pharisee, and regarded his contemplated interview 
with that degree of interest and devotion, that he resolved to 
conform punctiliously to the tradition that the night was the 
proper season to inquire into the most sacred mysteries of 
religion. 

But, even if we admit, that the expression, “by night,’”’ is to 
be interpreted, as it most commonly has been, to the discredit of 
Nicodemus, the sequel of his history shows, that it is doing him 
great injustice to make him stand as the representative of the 
fearful, and the time-serving in the church. ‘lo say that those who 
betray a want of courage and decision in the cause of Christ, 
possess a WNVicodemian spirit, is a reflection which the full 
account the Evangelist gives of him, will not justify. If we 
were to admit, that when he first came to Christ, he was not 
wholly free from that snare, which the fear of man bringeth, he 
subsequently manifested a courage and firmness, wortby of all 
commendation, and of universal imitation. 

If we pass on to the seventh chapter of this same gospel, we 
find Nicodemus again mentioned, under circumstances which 
utterly preclude the idea of his being destitute of moral firmness, 
or decision of character. It appears that the discourses and 
miracles of our Saviour, led to the strong conviction, with many, 
that He was truly the Christ. Many of the people believed on 
Him. So strong was the impression, He was evidently making, 
that the Pharisees and chief-priest, sent officers to take Him. 
But, although there was a party among the people that took 
sides against Him, the officers did not dare to arrest Him; and 
all they could say, at their return, in their own vindication was, 
“never man spake like this man.”” This was too much. That 
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their own officers should seem to be infected with the growing 
esteem for Jesus of Nazareth, produced great excitement in the 
Sanhedrim. The members broke out in contemptuous language 
respecting Him, and all who professed any inclination to regard 
Him asthe Messiah. ‘ Have any of the rulers”? they asked, “ or 
of the Pharisees, believed on Him?” It was at this thrilling 
point that the voice of Nicodemus was heard. Let the scene be 
imagined ; let the violence of the haughty and enraged Pharisees, 
foiled in their attempt to arrest Christ, be brought before the 
mind. Listen to their confused and angry voices, venting their 
denunciations against Him, and their curses on the people, or 
the rabble, as they were disposed to esteem them. Was this 
the time for a fearful and time-serving disciple of Christ to raise 
his voice, above the confused clamor, in defence of Jesus? 
Hear him: ‘‘ Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, 
and know what he doeth?” The effect of this inquiry was like 
an electric shock. The members turned fiercely on their colleague, 
stigmatized him asa Galilean, and broke up, as is evident, in 
confusion ; for it is added, ‘*‘ Every man went unto his own 
house.” If this be the Nicodemian spirit, would that there 
were more of it among those entrusted with authority and office, 
and among men in every station in life! Even decidedly good 
men would be sometimes overawed, or, if not overawed, would 
reason that prudence dictated silence, when the tide was 
setting so strong, among the great and powerful, against truth 
and justice. But Nicodemus was not overawed; nor did he thus 
reason: he stood firm asa rock, whilst the waves of confusion 
and wrath broke harmless around him. Even if his coming to 
Christ at first, by night, must be interpreted as making so strongly 
against him, he fully redeemed his character for courage and 
firmness, as a disciple of Christ, on this trying occasion. He 
rebuked the injustice of condemning Christ, before an investiga- 
tion had been had, and he had been heard in self-defence. 
Nicodemus is mentioned but once more in the New Testament. 
It is by this same Evangelist, in the account which he gives of 
the burial of Christ’s body. In the part which he took on 
that occasion, Nicodemus displayed his decided and strong attach- 
ment to Christ. It was not when a numerous party, among the 
common people, were expressing their convictions, that Jesus 
must be the true Messiah, or were ready to hail Him as their 
king. The tide had now set in the opposite direction, and those 
who had been ready to shout ‘“‘ Hosanna,” were now prepared to 
do the bidding of His enemies and murderers, and had _ recently 
cried out, “ Crucify Him.’’ It was after Christ had endured the 
ignominy of the cross. He came and brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pounds weight, and in compa- 
ny with another rich man, they took the body of Jesus and gave 
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it an interment, due toa great and good man. He thus gave 
evidence that he had no sympathy with his colleagues, and no 
sympathy with the fickle multitude in the part they had borne, in 
proccuring the crucifixion of Christ. Like an affectionate 
friend—a bereaved mourner—a sincere disciple, his love attended 
his Master to tne tomb. This could not have been a private 
transaction. But by it he publicly professed his faith in the 
crucified One. He well knew that all he would get from his 
colleagues of the Sanhedrim, would be contempt and obloquy. 
But he cheerfully took up the cross. 

Such is our vindication of Nicodemus. He was doubtless an 
imperfect man, and like the immediate disciples of Christ, had 
an imperfect knowledge of the spiritual nature of Christ’s king- 
dom. But his name, instead of being mentioned with any special 
reproach, is worthy of being mentioned with honor, and his 
virtues are worthy of imitation. 

We may thank God, as Lady Huntingdon is said to have done, 
for the letter m in the word many, in that passage of Paul, that 
‘not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are cailed.”? But religion depends not for its credit on 
the rank and station of its professed disciples. Distinguished 
men, who have embraced it could give it none, but by it they 
gained much, and it is because religion comes into collision with 
every high thing that exalteth itself against God, that the great 
majority ‘of its disc iples have been found in the humbler walks of 
life. Instead of this being a reproach, it is the glory of religion ; 
because by this very arrangement, God has purposed to destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent. The Jews required a sign—some imposing 
display of kingly power, and because C hrist came in so humble 
a form, even that of a servant, they rejected Him. And the 
Greeks sought after wisdom, some higher flight of philosophy, 
than any to which they had been carried by their own sages ; 
when therefore Paul preached Christ crucified, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body, they laughed at his doctrines as puerile conceits. 
But notwithstanding the contempt of the Jew, and the scorn of 
the Greek, “* unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ is the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
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ARTICTE VII. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIBLE. 


Py Rev. James Rowranp, Circleville, Ohio, 


Tue truths which the Bible discloses, relative to the nature, 
attributes and government of God; the creation of man and his 
immortality, are such as evince it to be the production of ** Holy 
men of God,”? who ‘‘ spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost!” In maintaining this position, it is of primary impor- 
tance to show, that such a system of truth never could have been 
discovered by the unaided operations of the mind itself ; and also, 
that when once revealed, no process of human reasoning can 
disprove it, or break up the chain of argument by which these 
truths are supported. 

‘Lhe Bible deals largely in primary truths, which are not wrought 
out by a tedious*process of reasoning, like the abstractions of the 
human mind, but which are stated as absolute truths, and, as such, 
impose upon us the duty of yielding them obedience, or of show- 
ing them to be false. Some of these trwhs are of such a na- 
ture that they cannot be harmonized, and their true relations to 
each other discovered, except by the most thorough and accurate 
course of metaphysical investigation; but when they are thus 
systematized and woven together, they present a connected and 
consolidated fabric, which cannot be torn asunder. 

There are extant, the productions of three classes of metaphy- 
sical writers: first, those who with a single hint of the truth— 
obtained by tradition or otherwise—have honestly followed this 
ray of light, until they have lost themselves in the dense fog of 
heathen mythology, where we leave them, in vain attempting to 
grope their way out. ‘The second are those, who, with the glare 
of truth shining upon their course, have attempted to shroud their 
own minds and the world, from its influence. And the third, such 
as have sought, by sound reasoning, to establish the doctrines 
revealed in the Scriptures. 

Now, it is evident, that but one of these systems can be true, 
and the question to be decided by the mind, before it embraces 
one and rejects the other, is, which is most accurate in i's reason- 
ing and safe in its conclusions {—which harmonizes with existing 
known facts, and the consciousness of the mind itself, and which 
violates both? And we are to determine whether, considering 
the education and circumstances of these different writers, we 
can suppose, that, by the unaided efforts of their own minds, they 
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have arrived at such uniform conclusions; or, in other words, 
whether they could have discovered such a vast number of pri- 
mary truths. ‘hese truths are found interspersed with history, 
prophecy and commandment, as the precious metals, in their na- 
tive state, lie imbedded with other ores, thus presenting an inex- 
haustible mine to the investigator, where he may continually 
make new discoveries, and enrich his mind with new treasures. 
This subject will be rendered plainer, if, before entering upon the 
argument, we briefly compare some of the primary truths of reve- 
lation with human opinions upon the same subject, and see which 
look like the clumsy operations of the finite mind, and which 
bear upon their face the impress of Divinity. 

1. The very first sentence of the Bible, lays the foundation of 
moral obligation, by asserting that, “‘ In the beginning, God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” 

Here it is distinctly and positively declared, that there was a 
time when this material universe did not exist, because it had a 
beginning. It is also stated, that the cause of its existence, was 
the creative power of God. This, which seems to be merely the 
introduction of a narrative, is, nevertheless, the very foundation 
of the whole system of revealed truth. 

It also appears to be a self-evident truth, as it is a philosophi- 
cal axiom, that every effect must have a cause; yet it is a result 
to which the human mind does not arrive with intuitive certainty ; 
because ancient sages have asserted, and modern infidels have re- 
iterated, that matter is eternal ; consequently, had no creator and 
no beginning. As a correlative truth, the Bible also asserts that 
this Being who made all things, is uncreated Himself; but is the 
self-existent and eternal Cause. 

Now, it strikes us as very strange, that any philosopher should 
have discovered an absurdity here, where it is a conclusion that 
must inevitably follow, sooner or later, from any consistent chain 
of reasoning upon admitted premises; or that they should have 
attempted to prove, that the idea of an eternal, intelligent cause, 
is more absurd than the idea of an eternal, unintelligent cause ; 
or that they should have found it more difficult to admit the ex- 
istence of an eternal mind than of eternal matter. If one appear 
absurd, the other is vastly more so; and if we reject the first, we 
certainly should the last. 

No less strange does it appear, that men of intellect and learn- 
ing, should have defended the doctrine of a fortuitous origin, or 
the casual existence of things, or that they should have main- 
tained them to have existed in an eternal series; because the 
very term (series) implies succession in order; therefore, before 
oh unit there must have been a pre-existing unit, and the inde- 
finite multiplication of these only lengthens the chain which we 
must follow, link by link, until we arrive at the first in the series, 
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which must be the cause of the rest. And this first cause must 
be self-existent and eternal. Nor is this all; for this eternal first 
Cause must contain within itself the principles of existence ; 
therefore, could never cease to be: hence, there could be no suc- 
cession of causes. ‘ Besides, a doctrine like this, imposes the 
necessity of supposing the existence of an endless multitude of 
finite, self-existent beings; for no being can possibly produce or 
bring into existence, a being of any other kind than itself, by the 
ordinary laws of propagation. ‘Thus, for example, there must 
have been an Eternal Man, an Eternal Lion, an Eternal Eagle, 
an Eternal Oak, an Eternal Rose, Eternal Grass; in a word, 
as many kinds and sorts of eternal self-existent beings, as there 
are varieties in nature.” 

Here, then, upon the very threshold of revelation, philosophers 
have strained every faculty to discover the truth. They have 
looked down the profound depths disclosed by this an A sen- 
tence, until they have grown dizzy-headed and fallen, covered 
with the wreck of their own fabricaticns. 

It is not assuming an untenable position, when we assert that 
the doctrines of the Bible upon this subject, are precisely such as 
any consistent process of reasoning must lead to, or that any 
course of inquiry, which results in different conclusions, can be 
easily shown to be inconsistent in itself and false in its deduc- 
tions; for all arguments, a posteriori, commence with axioms, and 
draw their andieans from admitted premises. 


The Spiritual nature of God, is another of those primary truths, 
which the unaided powers of the mind could never apprehend; 
and yet that nature is the foundation of His natural attributes. 
Locality isa property of matter; consequently, any material cause 
must be limited in its operations; therefore, the unity of God, 
His Omniscience, His Omnipotence, and His Omnipresence, all 
depend upon His te ware) nag that peculiar kind of existence, 


which the Bible ascribes to Him. ‘This was a conception far too 
refined for the human mind ; and men, reasoning from analogy, 
cumbered the operations of the Infinite Mind with a material 
medium, through which it was supposed to operate. Here is, 
doubtless, the foundation of the Polytheism of the ancient and 
modern heathen world ; for when we admit materiality as a ne- 
cessary attribute of the Deity, we must also ascribe to Him a lo- 
cality, and then, of necessity, we circumscribe His power toa 
narrow sphere ; hence the conception of a plurality of gods, or 
a vast number of material beings, operating within a limited 
space, with Jupiter at their eH. hence, also, the fierce and 
bloody wars in which they were said to be perpetually engaged ; 
or else, when the idea of unity was grasped, the mind immedi- 
ately perceived the necessity of finding an all-pervadimg cause ; 
therefore, the most subtle forms of matter, such as fire, water, 
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light, heat and ether, were all seized upon, and invested with 
Divine attributes, by minds groping in darkness, in the vain search 
after God. It was necessary, therefore, that revelation should 
declare the foundation, and transcendently glorious truth, that 
“Gop 1s A Spirit,” before the mind could advance a single step 
in any satisfactory inquiry relating to the Divine Nature, attri- 
butes and government. This seems to be a key by which the 
whole store-house of truth may be unlocked. If the Bible had 
done nothing more than disclose this primary truth, as a founda- 
tion upon which to base our inquiries, it would have rendered a 
most needful and valuable service; for, from this starting-point, 
the human mind might have arrived at some consistent notions 
upon the important doctrines of all related truths. Still, the 
knowledge would have been incomplete and unsatisfactory, be- 
cause fallib!e minds and depraved hearts are continually drawing 
false conclusions, even from correct premises. Of the truth of 
this, we have many melancholy examples, in the mixture of Di- 
vine truth with heathen mythology, which we discover in the 
writings of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. In following the ar- 
guments and processes of investigation of these distinguished 
writers, upon some of these vital questions, when we see them, 
in many instances, approach the very confines of truth, just ready, 
as it would seem, to come to the light, and make the needful and 
grand discovery, we see them suddenly turning aside altogether 
from the line of truth, and losing themselves in the interminable 
mazes of heathen mythology; all, we are led to believe, in con- 
sequence of their gross conceptions of the Divine nature. 

But when this transcendently glorious truth is once revealed to 
the mind, the soul beholds an existence like itself, its own Divine 
original, spiritual in its nature, intelligent in its action, and sub- 
lime in its conception—an object worthy the homage and reve- 
rence and love of all spiritual beings. 

How do the sentiments of the wisest and best of these heathen 
writers, compare in beauty and in sublimity with the expressions 
of Scripture: ‘ Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands. Heaven is my throne, and earth is my foot- 
stool. What house will ye build me, saith the Lord, and where 
is the place of my rest.” ‘‘ Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.”’ ‘‘ Behold, the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee.”’ ‘‘ Can any hide himself in secret 
places that I shall not see him?” ‘Canst thou by searching 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion? Itis high as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than 
hell, what canst thou know? the measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea. Lo these are parts of his 
ways, but how little a portion is heard of him; but the thunder 
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of his power who can understand ?” No less wonderful are those 
truths which relate to the creation and moral relations of the 
human soul. : : 

It is worthy of our careful attention to notice the philosophical 
accuracy of the Bible, in speaking of its origin, nature and des_ 
tiny. In the outset, it declares that the Creator formed the body 
from the dust of the earth, thus showing its material origin. 
Then, when every nerve was fabricated, every muscle formed, 
every organ of sense and locomotion constructed, the course and 
office of every blood-vessel determined, he lay like some beauti- 
fully chiselled block from the hands of the sculptor, a mass of 
organized matter, as senseless as the earth from which he was 
wrought, or as the stiffened corpse prepared for inhumation. The 
next step in the work of creation, was to impart the vital principle 
to this material organization; and then we are told, that “The 
Lord God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.”” Fanned by the breath of Omnipotence, 
the unconscious dust quickened into life, and man became a crea- 
ture of thought, or, in the language of the Scriptures, he became 
a living spirit, and the inspiration of the Divinely imparted un- 
derstanding. ‘There is no confounding here of the laws of matter 
with the laws of spirit. One is of the “ earth, earthy,” the other, 
of heaven, heavenly. So in the account of final dissolution, which 
the Scriptures give, this distinction is preserved, and the one is 
represented as returning to the dust as it was, and the other to 
God, who gave it. One is said to be derived from the earth, and 
to be governed by material laws; therefore, subject, like all ma- 
terial organization, to decay. ‘The other is represented as coming 
from God; spiritual, like its Author, and governed only by 
spiritual laws, and, of course, indestructible, by the operation of 
material causes. 

How carefully the Bible avoids confounding those distinctions, 
between the mind itself, and the agent or organ through which it 
acts—distinctions which have been the cause of such confusion 
and uncertainty in all human philosophy ; and how absurd does 
it appear to the eye of enlightened reason, to invest these organ- 
isms of the body with perceptive power, as all atheistical and 
material philosophers have done, when their structure and nature 
both show that they are merely mechanical contrivances, by which 
the mind both acts and is acted upon; when, too, we daily be- 
hold them retaining all their structural perfection, but as sense- 
less as other forms of matter. We have many mechanical con- 
trivances, by means of which the mind takes cognizance of things 
too minute, or too distant for these organs of perception to act 
upon; yet no one has ever thought of ascribing to them percep- 
tive power, but they are regarded, as they really are, as mecha- 
nisms or contrivances, through which the mind acts and is acted 
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upon. And if we infer, as the same class of philosophers have 
done, that because the soul has ceased to act through these media, 
its powers are annihilated, this would be equivalent to saying, that 
the power of thinking depends upon our ability to communicate 
our thoughts, a conclusion both absurd in itself, and contradicted 
by well known facts; for many times the body has assumed all 
the appearances of death, while the mind was working with ago- 
nized apprehension of premature inhumation. — . 

Again, when human philosophy teaches, that in all the mate- 
rial decompositions which are occurring around us, nothing is an- 
nihilated, but that these are merely a change of form and rela- 
tions, how absurd to suppose that intelligence, spirit, mind, 
thought, which so infinitely surpass matter in the sublimity of their 
nature, can be annihilated by material laws. 

The Bible declares most distinctly, that the spirit of man is 
like other spiritual beings, and even like the Father of spirits; 
and as such, must be governed by its own laws, as the material 
world is governed by laws peculiar to itself. This declaration of 
the heavenly origin of the soul, as distinguished from the mate- 
rial derivation of the body, is alone sufficient to teach its immor- 
tality. Thus, in the Bible, “life and immortality are brought to 
light,’ by the accuracy of its philosophical distinctions, and the 
*¢ metaphysics of its physics.”? Besides, this idea is something 
which is so inwrought in the very frame-work of the soul, that if 
not innate, it is at least intuitive to it; and causes it to revolt 
with an instinctive perception of its falsity, from the thought of 
unconsciousness or annihilation. 

More glaring still are the violations of reason, and of the con- 
sciousness of the soul itself, which are found in the opinion of 
those, who, forsaking the plain revelation of God, and the dic- 
tates of common sense, have taught that the human soul is merely 
a succession of ideas and exercises, or, that every new idea is, in 
fact, a new soul. A single glance at this opinion, will be suffi- 
cient to show its utter absurdity. If this doctrine be true, then 
the soul which exists at the present moment, cannot be conscious 
of the operations or exercises of yesterday, nor accountable for 
the acts or purposes of former souls. Now, what grosser viola- 
tion of the mind’s own consciousness can be imagined, than this? 
It needs but a single glance to perceive, that any doctrine which 
violates the consciousness of the mind, must be false; and while 
human philosophy is continually doing this, the Bible always 
accords, with reason and consciousness both. In this in- 
stance, how much more in accordance with the internal convic- 
tions of the mind to suppose, as the Bible teaches, that I am the 
same being to-day that I was yesterday, and as such, am account- 
able for the acts of yesterday, and shall be accountable to-mor- 
row and in eternity, for the acts of to-day, than to suppose my- 
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self momentarily a new being, or that I have already died a mil- 
lion of deaths, and am destined to an eternal succession of such 
changes. How this first great truth, that I am created by God 
for the accomplishment of some wise and specific end in His uni- 
verse, and that I am accountable to Him for the manner in which 
I shall answer that end, accords with my reason, and all the ana- 
logies of human law and human obligation ! 

The same philosophical accuracy is observed in all that the 
Bible teaches, respecting our natural relations. Every individual 
is sensible of a dependence upon the general arrangements of 
God’s providence, for life and its innumerable blessings. Reve- 
lation not only declares this, but it goes still farther, and asserts 
that, ‘In him we live, and move, and have our being.” Let us 
see whether fact, physiological and philosophical, will warrant 
this assertion. Physiology teaches us that while the muscular 
system generally, is under the control of the will, and moves in 
obedience to the volition of the mind, yet those structures which 
are most essential to life, are entirely beyond its control, and are 
moved by another power. The muscles of the heart and of respi- 
ration, are energized by Divine power, acting without fatigue, in 
driving the vital current through all the minute vessels of the 
system, so long as quickened by this agent. Thus the Bible 
declares a great physiological truth, when it speaks of this kind 
of dependence, which is literally a Divine energy, acting upon 
certain structures of the human frame, and this, too, before the 
anatomy of these parts was known, or even the circulation of 
the blood was suspected, by physiologists. If, then, there is this 
entire and absolute dependence upon God, (naturally) first upon 
His general providence, and secondly, for immediate support ; if 
it be nothing less than the energy of the Divine will, which so 
quickens those structures, that they suffer no fatigue, and which 
keeps them moving when we are lost in unconsciousness, does 
not the Bible doctrine of a special providence ; so special, that it 
extends to the numbering of the hairs of the head, and the falling 
of a sparrow, harmonize with existing facts more exactly than the 
Deistical notion, that God, having established certain natura! 
laws, leaves the universe to be controlled entirely by them, 
independent of His special guardianship and protection? One is 
in accordance with philosophical and physiological discoveries, 
while the other is at variance with them. Besides, natural 
laws, in themselves considered, are always and_ necessarily 
uniform in their action, but this is something which acts unequally, 
in some systems for a few moments only, and in others during a 
century. If man lived by the operation of natural causes merely, 
then the same natural causes, which could prolong existence 
half a century, would continue it until the frame-work was worn 
out. How much more consistent with fact, then, is the Bible 
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doctrine of a special providence, than the doctrine of the Epi- 
cureans, or of modern Deists. 

The sare dependence in our moral as we here discover in our 
natural relations, is another of the primary truths of revealed 
religion. 

While the sovereignty and fore-ordination of God are distinctly 
declared, as the ground of our confidence, the perfect freedom of 
the human will is no less distinctly taught, as the reason for our 
obedience, and the ground of our accountability. Here isa grand 

roblem, which philosophy has attempted in vain to solve. 

lence many, like Jews, have taken a one-sided view of the 
subject, and carried the doctrine of dependence into fatalism. 
Others, by divorcing the two entirely, and ascribing to the human 
will, powers, which it cannot be proved to possess, have com- 
mitted absurdities no less glaring and presumptuous. These are 
both asserted in the sacred Scriptures, as primary truths and noth- 
ing short of the most accurate discrimination can fill up the gap 
between them, so as to show the whole series of intermediate 
truths. 

But whatever difficulties may embarrass the subject, these all 
arise from the imperfection and weakness of the human under- 
standing, and not from any real inconsistences in the doctrines 
themselves ; for our reason, when exercised upon the subject, 
teaches us that we must possess that kind of dependence to which 
the Bible refers, when it speaks of taking away the heart of stone, 
and of giving a heart of flesh ;” of “turning men from darkness 
to light,”’ of “‘ drawing” them to the Father, and of making his 
people willing in the day of His power, and the same innate 
feeling which teaches man that he is the same being to day, that 
he was yesterday, which teaches him that, as a physical being, 
he possesses life within himself, yet that life is with God, teaches 
him also, that as a moral being, he possesses the most perfect moral 
freedom. However much he may strive to persuade himself and 
others that he is merely the creature of circumstance, or held to 
his destiny by the iron hand of fate, he knows from his own 
internal consciousness, that he possesses, at all times, the power 
to do as he chooses, which is the very essence of freedom. 

Upon the accuracy of these metaphysical truths, as they are 
stated in the Bible, depend the perfections of God’s own nature, 
and the accountability of His creatures. And wherever human 
philosophy has departed one iota from the teachings of the 
Bible in this respect, it has immediately become entangled in 
an inextricable web of absurdities. When, on .e other hand, 
it has maintained that the sovereignty and prescience of God 
destroy the liberty of the will, so that man cannot act freely, it 
opposes at once the consciousness of the mind itself, therefore 
cannot be true ; (for consciousness is something which cannot be 
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set aside by a process of reasoning), and when, on the other 
hand, it has been asserted that there is a self-determining power 
in the will, and that its freedom consists essentially in this; the 
idea itself is absurd ; because the exercise of the will is always 
the effect of a cause which has already operated, or when the 
will is exercised it is already determined. ‘If it be so, that the 
will is both determiner and determined, it is a cause that acts 
and produces effects upon itself, and is.the object of its own 
influence and action,” which is as absurd as it would be for a man 
to attempt to move himself through the water, by pushing at the 
boat in which he sits. If, therefore, we find it difficult to reconcile 
these two primary truths of the Bible, we shall find it vastly more 
difficult to reject them, and establish any other doctrine which 
shall accord with our reason, and the consciousness of the mind 
itself. 

We may wonder why the Bible has left this and similar subjects, 
in so crude a state, but we should remember that the object of 
revelation is to declare things that are true, respecting God and 
the human soul; things which entirely lie beyond the grasp of 
human reason, and therefore many of them are of such a nature 
as not to be susceptible of an explanation. What illustration 
would give us any idea of a self-existent and eternal cause, or of 
the attribute of omniscience or anything which pertains exclu- 
sively to the Divine nature. When the Bible has declared the 
facts in this case, it is all that the nature of the subject will 
permit. Besides, it is not certain that the nature of inspiration 
was such as would have enabled these various writers to give 
an analysis of the subjects upon which they wrote, or to show 
the various steps of investigation which would lead to these results. 
They were probably revealed to them as primary truths; perfect 
in themselves, and as such they are given to us. And if such a 
work had been attempted, its tendency would have been directly 
to weaken our confidence in the Bible as a book of revelation ; 
because the moment that we could discover the fact, that they 
wrought them out of the mental labratory, by the same tedious 
process that we arrive at our philosophical conclusions, we should 
possess the most conclusive proof that it was not a revelation 
from God, but the work of human genius, and that the Bible was 
merely a book of philosophy. But, as it stands, there is internal 
evidence of a higher and holier end, in giving man this blessed 
Book, than merely to correct his philosophy ; for here are placed 
before the mind the great objects of existence, and its sublime 
truths are declared to deepen the impression, by showing him his 
relations to God and eternity. 

These truths which form the subject-matter of revelation, are 
all disclosures of the Infinite Mind, to whom all finite beings, 
whether in heaven or on earth, must bow with reverence, feeling 
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** How vast his knowledge, how profound 
A depth, where all our thoughts are drowned,” 


these truths are all harmonious in themselves; they violate no 
dictate of the understanding, and accord with the consciousness 
of the soul itself, upon all those subjects which are addressed to 
this innate feeling of our nature. Every one at all conversant 
with these subjects, must perceive a vast difference in this 
respect, between those systems of metaphysical philosophy, 
which discard the doctrines of the Bible, and those which are 
based upon the truths ofrevelation. But it is often argued that these 
doctrines, in order to be true, or to be entitled to our confidence, 
must be shown to be perfectly harmonious, because truth cannot 
conflict. We might answer this argument by challenging the 
proof of any inconsistency. Who can demonstrate that the 
perfections of God’s nature interfere in the least with the freedom 
of his creatures? ‘This is a position which is often assumed but 
never proved. Must a finite understanding be capable of 
analyzing the operations of the Infinite Mind, and finite powers 
be capable of grappling with infinite truth, before it is received 
as God’s truth? Though revelation cannot violate reason, it 
must be above the human understanding, as God is exalted above 
His creatures. It will not do to deny facts as they are proved to 
exist merely because we cannot perceive all their relations to 
each other, and to the Universe, for such a course as this, if 
carried out, would lead us to deny everything in nature, as well 
as revelation. If any astronomer were to calculate an eclipse, 
and we should behold the heavens darkened at noon-day, could 
we deny the evidence of our senses, because our uneducated mind 
could not comprehend the process by which the truth was dis- 
covered? Or if a comet, clear and well defined, were to be 
seen, nightly taking its position among the heavenly bodies, but 
from some pecularity inits orbit, it should conflict with pre-existing 
opinions, respecting the motions and relations of other bodies, 
would this conflicting of human opinions disprove the fact that 
the comet existed? These questions appear plain enough when 
directed to other subjects, yet it is the neglect to treat the doc- 
trines of the Bible with equal candor, which has made the plain 
truths of revelation a subject of so many perplexing enquiries, 
and the strongest internal proof that it is the inspired word of 
God, an argument for discrediting the whole system. 

The Bible claims the reverence of the human mind, because of 
the evidences of super-hnman wisdom which it contains ; there- 
fore it is a subject worthy of some examination, to ascertain 
whether its developments of the nature of causation are more 
consistent than those results which have beea obtained by human 
research. Either without a knowledge of revelation, or when in 
the possession of that knowledge, the mind has endeavored with 
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all its powers of sophistry, and all possible perversions of reason, 
to overthrow its doctrines upon these ebierte. These truths 
which are so often reiterated in the word of God, are the very 
acme to which human investigations have all aspired, but which 
they have signally failed to reach; therefore, as a book of meta- 
physics, the Bible deals more largely in these first truths, than 
any other book in the world. It assumes positions as starting- 

ints, which the most accurate metaphysicians never reached 
in their most labored conclusions. 

Pythagoras, Thales, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, probably 
carried their researches as far as unaided genius can go; because 
their high attainments in other sciences, such as mathematics and 
the astronomical discoveries, (particularly of the first,) shows 
that these men possessed as acute and discriminating intellects as 
any men that have lived in any age. But the Bible assumes a 
vast number of truths as starting-points, such as philosophers 
never dreamed of. It cannot be denied that two of these 
important doctrines of revelation were taught in the Grecian 
schools, viz: the unity of God, and the immortality of the soul ; 
but it is a singular fact, that with these fair starting-points, they 
never advanced in rational investigation ; but on the contrary the 
longer these truths were discussed the more perplexed and 
entangled they became with heathen mythology, until at last 
they were buried beneath such a mass of rubbish, that they are 
scarce to be recognised as identical with the truths of revelation. 
But it is susceptible of incontrovertible proof, that their ideas 
upon these important subjects were not derived from the opera- 
tion of their own minds, but were directly or indirectly derived 
from revelation. ‘It is well known that Pythagoras and Thales 
were the parents of all Grecian Philosophy.” ‘‘It is equally 
well known that these two men founded their doctrines, concern- 
ing subjects of this nature, chiefly on traditions, which they 
collected from different nations with intense assiduity.”” Pytha- 
goras, particularly, travelled in quest of information, in theology 
and morals, into Egypt, Judea, Babylon, Persia and Hindostan, 
residing seven years on Mount Carmel. “Thales, also, whose 
mother was a Phenicign woman, travelled into Syria, Phenicia, 
and probably into Judea. Plato resided twelve years in Egypt, 
where he conversed extensively with Egyptians and Jews, and 
he declares, distinctly, in his writings, that some of his best 
doctrines were derived from them.” 

In the Bible we have a variety of writers, living in different 
nations, in Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Babylon, Greece and Rome. 
Their writings extend through many centuries. They treat 
upon and disclose truths that have baffled the greatest minds; 
they are all harmonious in their doctrines; all ascribe the same 
attributes to God and take the same views of human responsi- 
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bility ; and we ask how it comes, that these men commence 
with declarations, which philosophy could never reach, but 
which philosophy has attempted in vain to overthrow. 

Why is it, that in all philosophical enquiries that are not based 
upon Bible truth, the common mind can detect the most glaring 
inconsistencies and the most palpable absurdities, from which 
these writings are free? How is it, that these ignorant men, as 
some of them were, in human science, have wrought out, with- 
out concert, a system of such abstract truths, placing each in its 
proper relations so exactly, that the least variation throws the 
whole into confusion, when they are all above human compre- 
hension ? 

The candid reasoner can give but one answer to these questions. 
They were taught of God, and the book which contains their 
teachings, is a revelation from the Infinite and Eternal Mind, to 
His finite and dependent creatures. 


ARTICLE VIIL 
REDEMPTION—ITS GLORY. 


Repemption is the glory of the universe. It is the crowning 
work of Providential wisdom and goodness—the ultimate end and 
grand exponent of all God’s other works. ‘ Thou hast magnified 
thy word above all thy name!’ While Redemption supplies a 
seen and felt want in the universe, meets an emergency of great 
pressure, repairs the amazing waste of moral desolation which sin 
has achieved ; it is, in itself, an immense accession of positive 
good, a new dispensation, the light of which, and that alone, dis- 
closes to us the real constitution of all things; the full meaning 
of the book of Nature, and of the law of Providence, and sheds 
floods of glory upon all the worlds of being. 

The purpose of Redemption spans eternity, past and future. Its 
theatre is the circuit of a vast dispensation. The immense sys- 
tem of providence was arranged with special reference to its 
evolvement and accomplishment. Its history is one of wonders, 
mysteries, grandeurs, conflicts and triumphs, without a parallel. 
Angels stand amazed at the unfolding scene: heaven waits the 
issue with intense solicitude : hell is filled with rage as it sweeps 
along in the career of conquest; and the universe will celebrate a 
jubilee when the whole is done. After time and earth have pe- 

* Ps. 138 : 2. 
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rished, the results of this Redemption, “ like the circle produced 
in a peaceful lake, will be widening and perpetually widening, 
through the length and breadth of a shoreless eternity.” ‘Oh! 
for an angel’s wing and an angel’s vision, to survey this vast and 
stupendous theme, whose breadth takes in every intelligence and 
every interest, whose length reaches from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, whose depth fathoms the lowest state of depravity and 
misery, and whose height throws floods of glory on the throne 
and crown of Jehovah.”” 

A less glorious view of Redemption is current in our world. 
Very few indeed, who have written or preached on this sub- 
ject, have appeared to appreciate fully the moral grandeur of the 
theme. We are wont to contemplate it from so humble or iso- 
lated a point of observation, or with so imperfect a vision and 
dull a heart, that we see not the length and breadth, and depth and 
height of this stupendous measure of Infinite Wisdom and Mercy. 
We are so accustomed to view and speak of Christianity in 
its special application to mankind, to this earthly theatre of con- 
flict and triumph, that we are in danger of forgetting that it has 
other and grander applications; that the salvation which it 
achieves for man, however great and glorious a good in itself, is 
only a means to,an end of still greater magnitude and of more 
extensive good, viz. the glory of God, made known to and ap- 
preciated by universal intelligence. 

There are those who disparage Redemption ; who count it as 
a sma]l affair amidst the grandeur of an infinite system. They 
view it as subordinate to things natural; as sustaining no direct 
fundamental relation to God’s original constitution ; as an inci- 
dental measure, adopted to meet the special emergency occasioned 
by human apostasy ; proposing, as its end and glory, the salva- 
tion from sin and hell of those who are embraced in its covenant 
provisions, beginning and ending on this lower order of sinful 
beings. Among these are found the enthusiastic adorers of Na- 
ture, whose God is a mere creature of poetry and sentiment, with- 
out any moral character or distinct spirituality ; who are ravished 
with the beauty of sensible and perishable things, and awed and 
thrilled by “‘the music of the spheres,’? but who never come to 
behold the glory of God, as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ, 
and beams from every page of Redemption; and who live and 
die in stupid ignorance of the Source, the Life and the Glory of 
all things. Here, too, are not a few, who claim to be philoso- 
phers—“ the people and wisdom shall die with them’’—with 
whom the highest authority is the reason and fitness of things ; 
who adore a God of eternal necessity, of natural organic being, 
rather than a spiritual moral Essence, whose will is nature’s only 

* Jenkyn on the Atonement, p. 329. 
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law, the sum of whose perfections is holiness, and who, in all his 
works and ways, is pursuing a great moral purpose. There 
are those who are called Christian philosophers, who shut Christ 
out of his own subject universe, and are satisfied with a ‘* Christ- 
less God.” They so exalt the stupendous system of natural 
being, in its immensity and in the perfection of its laws, as quite 
to dwarf the mediatorial kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

Some portions of Dick’s writings, though confessedly able and 
interesting, breathe a spirit and have a tendency, we think, not 
very Christian. His philosophy is not always the philosophy of 
Paul, and is wanting, at times, in that peculiar, spiritual baptism, 
which fellowship with the Cross alone imparts. His highest in- 
spiration is drawn from Astronomy, and not from Redemption ; 
and while beholding the varied and august grandeur of innume- 
rable worlds and systems, he appears somewhat to forget 


. . the sweet wonders of that cross, 
Where God the Saviour loved and died, 


and to have too little sympathy with the one grand theme of uni- 
versal nature’s final chorus—* Worrtny 1s THE Lams.” He seeks 
to show, that Redemption is confined to so narrow a sphere in the 
range of its facts and its results, as that it would soon be ex- 
hausted, and, therefore, it ‘‘ cannot be supposed to be the princi- 
pal subject of contemplation in the heavenly state, nor sufficient 
to produce those diversified gratifications which are requisite to 
insure perpetual enjoyment to the expanded intellects of re- 
deemed men in the future world; though such contemplations 
will undoubtedly be intermingled with all the other intellectual 
surveys, of the saints in glory.’* And, again, “it has been as- 
serted, that the ‘ mysteries of redemption will be sufficient to af- 
ford scope for the delightful investigation of the saints to all eter- 
nity.’ It is readily admitted, that contemplations of the Divine 
perfections, as displayed in human redemption, and of the stu- 
pendous facts which relate to that economy, will blend themselves 
with all the other exercises of redeemed intelligences. While 
their intellectual faculties are taking the most extensive range 
through the dominion of Him who sits upon the throne of uni- 
versal nature, they will never forget that love which brought them 
from darkness to light, and from the depths of misery to the 
splendors of eternal day. ‘Their grateful and triumphant praises 
will ascend to the Father of glory, and to the Lamb who was 
slain, for ever and ever. But, at the same time, the range of ob- 
jects comprised within the scheme of redemption, in its reference 
to human beings, cannot be supposed, without the aid of other 
objects of contemplation, to afford fuli and uninterrupted scope 
to the faculties of the saints in heaven, throughout an unlimited 
duration.” ‘This may be man’s philosophy, but it is not God’s. 
1 Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State, p. 178. * Ibid. p. 183. 
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It makes Redemption a mean and pitiable affair, in comparison 
with natural things. It exalts the throne of Nature infinitely 
above the throne of Grace. It accords not with the revelations 
of a future state, made by the “ seer of Patmos,” the true centre 
and chief attraction of which, is ‘‘ the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne.” 

The Scriptures plainly set forth Redemption, as the master- 
piece of all God’s works ; the one in which He most delights, and 
upon which He is concentrating the energies of His power and 
goodness. ‘They represent the work of Christ, as taking prece- 
dence of all others in the counsel and purpose of God; as in- 
volving creation itself, in all its immensity; as originating and 
shaping the infinite series of providential dispensations; as en- 
listing the active sympathy, and calling forth the united praise, 
of the whole celestial creation. They teach us to view the Au- 
thor of Redemption, as the great central Light and Life and At- 
traction of the universal system, pervading all worlds with the 
effulgence of His grace, and the energy of His love, and making 
known unto principalities and powers in heavenly places, by 
means of a redemptive scheme, the manifold perfections of God. 
Paul’s epistles, especially, are burdened with this mighty thought. 
His heart ever glowed and expanded under the power of its 
inspiration. ‘The moral dignity and grandeur of the Cross, in its 
sacrifice and far-reaching results, lifted him up to a height of 
amazing perception, and gave a divine amplitude and richness to 
His teachings. Others might adore the God of nature as He sits 
enthroned in the heavens, or glory in philosophy as the perfection 
of Deity and of humanity ; but having been caught up into Para- 
dise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter, and seen the Lamb in the midst of the throne, he 
would not glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Chiist, 
by whom he was crucified to the world, and in the light of which 
all other wisdom is foolishness—all other ends a failure. In 
writing to the Ephesian church, he launches out boldly upon this 
infinite tide, and, guided by the polar-star of faith, circumnavigates 
the universe of thought, and renders the rich commerce of every 
sea and of every clime, tributary to the Cross. He herein ex- 
pressly declares Christ to be the Creator of all things; the Dis- 
penser of all good ; the Head of the various orders of rational 
beings ; the great central Power, about which revolve all worlds 
and systems, and which is to “ reconcile all things unto God ;” 
and the Author of a redemptive scheme, devised from all eter- 
nity, as the grand medium of Divine manifestation, and the final 
measure of Divine goodness. ‘* Who created all things by Jesus 
Christ; to the intent [the end] that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, might be known by the church, 
[by means of it] the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 
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eternal purpose which he proposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.’” 
‘“‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us with al] spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ ; according as he hath chosen us tn him, before the foun- 
dation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame 
before him in love; having predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ to himself, according te the good plea- 
sure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein 
he hath made us accepted in the Beloved. In whom, we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according”to 
the riches of his grace, wherein he hath abounded toward us, in 
all wisdom and prudence, having made known unto us the mys- 
tery of his will, according to his good pleasure, which he hath 
purposed in himself; that in the dispensation of the fulness of 
time, he might gather together in one, all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him.” 
‘¢ That ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what is 
the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe. 
According to the working of his mighty power, which he wrought 
in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set him at his 
own right hand in heavenly places, far above all principality and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come; and 
hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be head over 
all things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all.’* In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins; who is the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creature. For by him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers; all things were created by him and for 
him ; and he is before all things, and by him all things consist, 
and he is the head of the body, the church; who is the begin- 
ning, the first-born from the dead, that in all things he might have 
the pre-eminence. For it pleased the Father, that in him should 
all fulness dwell; and having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him, 
I say, whether they be things in earth or things in heaven.” 
These and other parallel passages, admit of but one interpreta- 
tion; they exhibit Redemption and its Author, as the great, 
moral Primary, around which all God’s purposes and all God’s 
providences move. 
President Edwards, in that incomparable work—The Histo 

of Redemption, has expanded this thought more clearly and fully 


? Eph. 3: 10,11. 2 Eph, 3: 3-10. 
? Eph. 1; 18-23. *Col, 1: 14-20. 
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than any other writer. ‘‘ And from what has been said, one may 
argue, that the work of redemption is the greatest of all God’s 
works of which we have any notice, and it is the end of all his 
other works. It appears plainly from what has been said, that 
this is the principal of all God’s works of providence, and that 
all are subordinate to the great affair of redemption. We see 
that all the revolutions in the world are to subserve this grand 
design. This shows how much greater the work of redemption 
is, than the work of creation ; because it is the end of it, as the use 
of the house is the end of the building it. But the work of 
redmption is the sum of all God’s work of providence; all are 
subordinate to it: so the work of the new creation is more 
excellent than the old. * * * God has used the creation for no 
other purpose but to subserve the designs of this affair. To 
answer this end he hath created and disposed of mankind; to 
this the angels, to this the earth, to this the highest heaven. 
God created the world to provide a spouse, and a kingdom for 
his Son; and the setting up of the kingdom of Christ, and the 
spiritual union of the spouse to him, is what the whole creation 
labors and travails in pain to bring to pass. This work of re- 
demption is so much the greatest of all the works of God, that 
all other works are to be looked upon as parts of it, or appendages 
to it, or are some way reducible to it; and so all the decrees of 
God some way or other belong to that eternal covenant of redemp- 
tion which was between the Father and the Son, before the 
foundation of the world. Every decree of God is some way or 
other reducible to that covenant. And seeing this work of re- 
demption is so great, we need not wonder that the angels desire to 
look into it. And we need not wonder that so much is made of 
it in Scripture, and that it is so much insisted on in the histories 
and prophecies, and songs of the Bible ; for the work of redemp- 
tion is the great subject of the whole, its doctrines, its promises, 
its types, its songs, its histories and its prophecies.” 

Harris, in his Great Commission, gives expression to some 
sublime thoughts on this subject. ‘ All things belong to Christ 
by original mediatorial right, and were constructed by him 
expressly, with a view to subserve his mediatorial plan. ‘ All 
things were created by him and for him.’ ¢ He is both the first 
and the last,’ the efficient and the final cause of all things. The 
creation of the universe is not to be regarded as an act, terminat- 
ing in itself; oras performed merely for the purpose of exhibiting 
as much of the Divine glory as taken by itself, it was calculated 
to display. Nor is the mediatorial office of Christ, to be regarded 
as an after thought—a supplementary appointment, in conse- 
quence of the unexpected derangement and failure of a previous 
design. The constitution of a mediator is to be viewed as 

1 Edwards’ Work, Vol. III, pp. 426, 427. 
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having been the primary step toward the creation of the universe. 
Nor is the introduction of sin to be regarded as having been 
originated or necessitated by this original arrangement. On the 
contrary, it implies that the evil having been infallibly foreseen, 
the entire plan of the Divine procedure was laid, with a view to 
an adequate remedy. Creation itself, therefore, was a mediatorial 
act ; and everything made was expressly intended to answer to 
the great remedial design, and was so made as to be best adapted 
for the purpose. 

It follows, then, that no part of creation answers its highest 
end until it becomes subservient to the designs of Christ. 
Numerous other ends it may answer; many of them may be im- 
portant ends; and all of them may be allowable; but failing of 
subserviency to the mediatorial government of Christ, it fails 
of the chief end for which it was brought into existence. It 
was not till the earth echoed the first promise, and became a 
theatre for unfolding the scheme of mercy which that promise 
enclosed, that it was promoted to the grand office of its creation. 
It was not till the objects and elements of nature became recog- 
nized images and emblems of that great scheme, that the true 
reason of their existence and he oe construction was made 
known. The offices of prophet, priest and king, of father. 
husband and friend, found not their true distinction till the 
became known types of the mediatorial relations of Christ, Til! 
Christ assumed our nature, the great reason for the existence of 
humanity itself was undeveloped, and until he died, the temple 
of the universe may be said to have been destitute, except in 
the divine intention, of altar, sacrifice and priest. The cross was 
the true centre of the world made visible. And hereafter it will 
be clearly seen, that all nations, objects and events, answered 
their mo recesl only as they revolved in subordination around 
it; that it never moved but all things were meant to fall in its 
train ; never stood but all things were called to bow down before 
it; never spoke, but they were expected to echo its voice. It 
will, as we have shown, be distinctly seen, that wealth attained 
its true destination only when it fell into the treasury of Christ ; 
that speech realized its grand design only when it became ‘a 
means of grace,’ that all the relationships of life, and all the 
mutual influences with which those relationships invest us, found 
their proper end, only when they harmonized with the central 
influence streaming from the cross.’” 

Jenkyn, in his able treatise on the Atonement, holds similar 
language. ‘* The holy scriptures,”’ says he, “ represent the atone- 
ment of Christ, as the foundation of all the arrangements, counsels 
and purposes of God. ‘The system of the universe contemplated 
by the eternal mind, was a system intellectual and accountable ; 

? Harris’ Great Commission, pp. 445, 416. 
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a system susceptible of the intrusion of sin ; a system, neverthe- 
less, not to be given up to the ravages of evil, but to be restored 
and repaired ; and consequently, a system to be altogether con- 
veyed over to the hands of a mediator, who should, by a compen- 
sative administration, establish eternal order and holiness. The 
moral system of the universe could not, after the intrusion of sin, 
answer the end of its creation, without being restored or repaired. 
This restoration, therefore, forms one of its characteristics, and 
seemns as essential to it, as its intellectual and accountable 
elements. No way of restoring or repairing it has been revealed, 
except that by a mediator. As its restoration alone secures the 
end of its creation, and as this could only be accomplished by a 
mediator, mediation is essential to the system. The whole ar- 
rangement forms one mediatorial constitution. The system of 
the universe was not even contemplated irrespective of a media- 
tor. The principles of mediation pervade the whole of it, enterin 
into its creation and sustenance, government and restoration, al 
into its eternal deliverance and glorification.’” 

We will quote a single authority more, in confirmation of our 
views. ‘I believe,” says Lord Bacon, “that God is so holy, 
pure and jealous, that it is impossible for him to be pleased in 
any creature, through the work of his own hands; so that neither 
angels, man, nor world would stand, or can stand one moment in 
his eye, without beholding the same in the face of a mediator. 
And, therefore, that before him, with whom all things are present, 
the Lamb of God was slain before al] worlds; but that out of his 
eternal and infinite goodness and love, proposing to become a 
Creator, and to communicate to his creatures, he ordained in his 
eternal counsel, that one person of the Godhead should be united 
to one nature, and to one particular of his creatures, so that in 
the person of the mediator, the true ladder may be fixed, whereby 
God might descend to his creatures, and his creatures might 
ascend to God, so that God, by the reconcilement of the mediator, 
turning his countenance towards his creatures (though not in 
equal _ and degree,) made way unto the dispensation of bis 
most holy and sacred will; whereby some of his creatures might 
stand and keep their state; others might possibly fall, and be 
restored, and others might fall and not be restored to their estate, 
but yet remain in being, though under wrath and corruption : 
all with respect to the mediator, which is the great mystery and 
perfect centre of all God’s ways with his creatures, and to which 
al] his other works and wonders do but serve and refer.’” 

Having, as we conceive, established the main point involved in 
this discussion, from the Scriptures and quoted at sufficient length 
the views of some profound minds, we propose to evolve, as 


|? Jenkyn on the Atonement, pp. 81, 82. 2Bacon’s Works, Vol. IV, p.413. 
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fully as our limits will permit, the opened of Redemption, as it 
is displayed in the several stages of its progress. 

That the redemption of a people to the praise of the glory of 
His grace, occupied the Eternal Mind prior to the existence of 
any created thing, and that the accomplishment of this moral and 
gracious purpose, is the chief end of all His works and ways, is 
clear from what has been said already. Infinity, so to speak, 
has exhausted itself upon this, i. e., God can adopt no grander or 
more expensive measure of good, and can put forth no higher 
order of influence or effective instrumentality and agency, than 
what Redemption has enlisted and called forth. He has seen 
fit, in His sovereign wisdom, to constitute a mediatorial govern- 
ment, the basis of which is the sacrifice of His only begotten Son 
upon the cross; the immediate object of which was the planting 
of a glorious spiritual kingdom, in the midst of a scene of fearful 
moral ruin, “‘ where Satan’s seat is ;” the ultimate end of which 
is the manifestation of His own glory “in heavenly places ;” and 
the efficient gent in the accomplishment of which, is the Holy 
Spirit of God, the direct operation of a Divine intelligence and 
efficiency on creature intellect and character. 

“God is a spirit,” having no visible form nor sensible quanti- 
ties, “inhabiting eternity,’ and fitting immensity with His 
presence. ‘His essential glory, therefore, cannot form an 
object for the direct contemplation of any finite intelligence. 
His glory, or in other words, the grandeur of his perfections, 
can be traced only in the external manifestations which he 

ives of himself”? in the works of His hands, or in His moral 
Sep cnsationn towards His intelligent creation. His spiritual 
nature is the foundation of His natural attributes. His moral 
erfections are His peculiar glory. The constitution which He 
o- ordained, has chief reference to moral perfection ; the exhi- 
bition and mainteinance of a moral law; the display of a moral 
glory as the perfection of Deity, and the attainment of a moral 
end. The highest glory of the creature is not his material or intel- 
lectual nature, but the moral image in which he is created. In the 
vernment of moral beings, not force but influence ; not natural 
aws and mental phenomena, simply, but a system of moral 
agencies and spiritual manifestations, becomes necessary. If 
this be so, how is it possible to symbolize or give the highest 
expression to God’s spiritual nature ; or to develop a perfect 
moral constitution, and make that constitution efficient to accom- 
plish its appropriate end, by a system of mere creative, sustaining, 
and governing wisdom and power, however perfect in itself ; by any 
means, in short, which fails to give suitable expression to God’s 
infinite Holiness? We believe it cannot bedone. We believe it 
to be impossible, in the nature of things, for any creature, man or 
angel, falien or unfallen, to attain to a certain perfect conception 
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of the Divine existence and government, from the teachings of 
nature and reason alone. While the visible works of God plainly 
attest His power, wisdom and immensity, and while the intel- 
lectual creation may perceive and pay homage to the Creator, so far 
as manifested therein, yet these fail to set God’s moral character 
and purposes before the mind, in the strongest light of which 
they are capable; they fail to discover that spiritual holiness, 
which is alike the essence of His perfection, the power of His 
law, and the glory of His administration; they make no very 
.strong appeals to those moral feelings and principles, embraced 
in the Divine likeness in which we were created, which are the 
higher and strongest elements of rational and accountable being. 
The fact that Infinite Wisdom has constituted a vast system of 
rational existence and government, the foundation of which is a 
stupendous act of a strictly moral and gracious character, viz: 
the appointment of a Mediator; the principles of which are all 
strikingly illustrative of His moral perfections; the history of which 
is an eternal scene of moral events, conflicts, operations and 
results; whose genius and power are grace, and whose chief end 
is the making God known to His creatures in His “ exceeding 

lory,” is argument enough on this point—indeed it is the highest 

emonstration. There could be no better measure, no higher 
end, no more perfect means, or God would obviously have chosen 
them. The work which has Christ’s mediation for its basis; 
Christ’s atonement for its grand expression and highest sanction ; 
and the Holy Spirit’s special agency for its accomplishment, 
must be the highest and the best. 

We are not of the number who think that God could not have 
kept sin.out of the universe ; nor of those who make redemption 
simply and only a remedial measure—a wise and benevolent 
provision.to meet an infallibly foreseen evil. It is sufficient for 
us to know, however that the constitution which God sovereignly 
ordained, involved the.existence of sin, i. e., such a state of things 
as would clearly justify the direct interposition of the sovereign 
Ruler, and give Divine emphasis to the atonement provided. 
Neither do we suppose that the introduction of sin was essential 
to a mediatorial constitution; God doubtless might have created 
and gener all things and beings by a mediator, though no 
world or creature had apostatized. With Lord Bacon we may 
believe, “‘that God is so holy, pure and jealous, that he cannot 
be pleased with any creature, though the work of his own hands, 
except as he beholds him in the face of a mediator.”” However 
this may be, if there had been no actual sin, Christ could never 
have made His great atonement, and without such an atonement 
the mediatorial system had wanted its highest sanction and 
peculiar moral energy. The wisdom and goodness of God are 
manifest, in so arranging and adjusting the infinite series of 
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causes and effects, as not to make God the author of sin, but on 
the contrary, to show His abhorrence of it with “ exceeding 
power ;”’ also, so as not to impair the freedom and responsibilit 
of the sinning creature, but to attach to them a more fearful signifi- 
cance ; and, finally, so as not to give up the universe to the ravages 
of evil, but by a process of restoration, to evolve a new creation, 
more beautiful and glorious than that which sin had marred, an 
everlasting kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

I. The Plan of Redemption and the manner of its execution, 
furnish a stupendous exhibition of God’s manifold wisdom. ‘“O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God.”’ What a sublime and infinite conception is herein un- 
folded. A Mediator placed at the head of the whole created sys- 
tem, representing in his two-fold nature, the perfection and au- 
thority of God, and the interests of all His creatures: that Me- 
diator, rendering an infinite satisfaction to the Divine law, and 
establishing a system of moral agencies, by which love is made 
to triumph over rebellious powers, and the fearful perversions of 
sin turned to good account. 

“ The obstacle to the plan of Redemption lay in the apparent 
impossibility of reconciling such benevolence with the known 
and necessary hostility of God against sin; of exercising such 
restorative influence on man, without relaxing general obligation, 
and thus diffusing a disorganizing influence through the universe 
at large. But the organ and agent of that plan came forth from 
his bosom, equal to all its conditions, and bent on its fulfilment. 
And the glory of that plan consists in this, that the greatest ap- 
parent obstacle was made the occasion of its greatest triumph ; 
that the same act which made it consistent for God to be gracious 
to man, made it impossible for man, when duly acquainted, and 
divinely impressed with it, to resist its attractive and subduing 
power. Around that plan, the purposes of mercy had from eter- 
nity revolved. Its earliest announcement in Eden, though only 
conveyed as an obscure intimation, touched every spring of hope 
in human nature, and left an ineffaceable moral impression on the 
mind of the world. The mere anticipation of that coming fact, 
had the effect, for ages, whenever it was duly cherished, of trans- 
forming human hearts, and bearing them on into the presence of 
God. And when at length the time for its fulfilment came, with 
the prospect of its grand results, swelling and bursting his heart 
of love, it was, that the Saviour uttered the sublime prediction, 
‘ Now shall the prince of this world be cast out; and I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.’ As if He 
had said, ‘ The central power of the earth isa demon. I look for 
his throne, and find it in the midst of the world. There, where 
should have stood the throne of God, stands Satan’s seat; while 
in his hand are all the influences of earth, and at his feet all its 
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prostrate homage. But there shall stand my Cross. Casting him 
out, I will become the centre of the recovered world. Those 
human passions shall burn for me. Those countless idolators 
shall bow to me. And all] this will I do, not by force but by in- 
fluence alone. No single principle of human nature will I vio- 
late. Placing myself in harmony with them all, I will embody 
every element of influence, and engage every holy agency in the 
universe. All evil influences have conspired, all good shall 
combine to oppose them. My benevolence can find employment 
for all. Man’s depravity and danger require them all. None 
shal] be absent. But chiefly thou, Eternal Spirit, my object re- 
quires that thou shouldst come to conduct and to give SMicienoy 
to the whole.’” 

The development of this plan, or the actual history of the 
church on earth, is an amazing manifestation of wisdom. The 
series of events which form that history, from first to last, is pe- 
culiarly interesting and grand. ‘The gradual dawn of light upon 
the night of sin; the successive unfoldings of a gracious plan ; 
the nature, adaptation and ends of the several dispensations ; the 
rise of the church from its foundation in the first apostate pair to 
its top-most stone, a glorious living temple, made without hands, 
and out of the moral ruins of an inferior world—the wonder and 
joy of an admiring universe : the accomplishment of promises by 
the very events or agencies which threatened their defeat: the 
ordering, controlling and disposing of all earth’s complex affairs, 
so as to make one will supreme, and al] things work together, to 
bring to pass the Divine purpose ; and the final coronation of the 
church in the midst of an assembled universe ; the bold outlines 
and the minute details of this history, will do more to honor and 
exalt the wisdom of God, than all creation and providence beside. 

The history of Redemption discloses to the universe, in a new 
and most intense light, the evil of transgression and the severity 
of the Divine justice. The awful doom of the rebellious angels, was 
a loud and never to be forgotten warning ; but the history of that 
mysterious apostasy, while it may well have thrilled the universe 
with fear and anxiety, and arrayed Law and Justice, with the power 
of a new sanction and the terrors of a tremendous retribution, is 
tame in point of interest, importance aud results, compared with 
a more recent and similar history. ‘Ihat was an act of simple re- 
bellion, and was followed quickly by deserved retribution. It 
was a matter of pure law and justice, guilt and punishment. The 
rebellion in heaven was quelled by sovereign power—by an over- 
ee visitation of judgment, and no traces of it left to en- 
danger the security or sadden the hearts of God’s loyal subjects. 
Their compeers sinned and fell, and were cast out, and are re- 
served in chains unto a future judgment; and there the matter 
2 Harris’ Great Com., pp. 47, 48. 
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ended. But the history of human apostasy wears other and more 
intensely interesting aspects and relations, than those of simple 
guilt and punishment—a daring rebellion of subjects crushed by 
the arm of Omnipotence—sin suddenly towering, as by one con- 
vulsive heave, to the very height of the Throne, and as suddenly 
smitten in the pride of its power, and hurled into the nether 
depths by the omnipotent energy of a righteous law. The record 
of human guilt is the darkest and foulest blot on the face of cre- 
ation. It is a fearful illustration of the “ exceeding sinfulness of 
sin ;”? of the untold turpitude of iniquity, and the infinite evil 
involved in the loss of God’s favor. Hees sin has put on its worst 
character, and been suffered to act out its deepest malignity, and 
show the exceeding power of its destructive energy. 

What a scene for angelic contemplation and study, has our race 
presented, from the fatal hour of transgression in Eden, down 
through the long and gloomy period which has succeeded. If 
angels ever weep, they have wept over this lower world ; nay, 
God Himself has said, ** It repenteth me that I have made them.” 
What have they seen? Speak, O earth, and repeat thy tale of 
guilt and sorrow. Stand forth, apostate child, wretched prodigal 
among the sons of God, and let the shame of thy nakedness ap- 
pear. Blush, if thou canst, for thy crimson stains and horrid 
pollutions, while the pure spirits of heaven gaze upon thee. 
Seen? Why, they have seen a beautiful world blighted in its 
early bloom, in the process of decay, and hastening to utter ruin, 
under the curse of Him who had pronounced it very good, ther | 
have seen a race of beings, who were made in the image of God, 
and whose morning dawned in such brightness, suddenly involved 
in the guilt and ruin of an enormous transgression, expelled from 
Paradise, born in the image of sin, pining life away in misery 
and want, provoking the wrath of God from age to age, even 
under a system of gracious mediation, and finally dying in untold 
agony and fear, and passing away to other scenes. ‘They have 
traced the natural effects of sin, from the first simple act of dis- 
obedience, to the consummation of the ruin of an immortal race, 
and the doom of a world; they have seen the might of its de- 
structive energy, as the angel of famine, and of pestilence, and of 
war, and of error, and of intemperance, and of impurity, have 
fone to and fro in the earth, to riot on human hearts and human 
ives, and human destinies: they have seen depravity under every 
phase, in every relation, not merely as an element of ruin, but as 
a spirit of infinite enmity against God, resisting and striving 
against the whole amazing series of restraining, remedial and re- 
tributive providences, as age has rolled on after age, a melancholy 
round of perversion, ingratitude and death: they have seen the 
wasting away of human life, under the fatal hand of wrath ; 
earth’s terrible convulsions, and the universal reign of death 
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over this earthly system. And they wil} see still stranger things 
in the progress of Redemption ; the dying day of this material 
world, the passing away with a great noise, of these visible 
heavens, and the solid earth consumed with fire. This scene of 
blight and guilt, conflict and judgment and mora} discipline, pro- 
longed through all the ages of time, and closing, finally, in awful 
grandeur and solemnity, cannot fai] to set the true character of 
sin and the awfulness of Divine justice before the minds of an- 
gels, in the light of a profound and ineffaceable conviction. 

Nor is this all. Connected with man’s apostasy, there is an 
event, compared with which all other events are trifles, viz. the 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

Our nature has been allied to God, in a most sacred and mys- 
terious union. He who is Head over all, and who sits on His 
Father’s throne, is the Son of man, and bears the likeness of 
Adam. The only begotten Son of God has appeared on the the- 
atre of human life, in the character of a Suflerer and a Saviour. 
Angels have seen what they can never fully comprehend: the 
Lord of the universe humbled to the office of a servant; the De- 
light of heaven made a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
gnief; Divine love breasting the tide of a mature and universal 
depravity, and enduring the wrath of God against sin ; bowed to 
the earth in an agony unutterable, and offering up Himself a sa- 
crifice to God ;. and yet “‘ despised and rejected of men ;” hated, 
reviled, defamed, persecuted, betrayed, forsaken, condemned by 
the public voice, and * by wicked hands, crucified and slain.” 
Here is the climax of creature enmity. Compared with the cru- 
cifixion, every other expression of the Divine abhorrence of sin 
and the wickedness of transgression, is feeble. Over the garden 
of the Saviour’s agony and the cross of His final suffering, there 
gathers the darkest cloud of wrath, and in the skirts of the race 
that crucified the Lord of glory, are found the foulest stains that 
guilt itself can imprint. 

All this evil, natural and moral, being consequent on trans- 
gression, and all this Divine sacrifice and endurance being neces- 
sary to the pardon and favor involved in the measure of Redemp- 
tion, all creatures, in all places of God’s dominion, must derive 
from the seene a deeper dread of the guilt and misery of trans- 
gression, and a livelier fear of offending, the effect of which must 
be to confirm their obedience, and endear to them their own un- 
forfeited crowns. 

Again, the truth of God’s word, the abiding faithfulness of His 
covenant, and the immutability and permanence of His govern- 
ment, receive a new and powerful illustration from the work of 
Redemption. Al] the other works and ways of God disclose no 
Divine promise, no gracious assurance, no pledge of Sovereign 
veracity, in the process of redemption ; no covenant entered into 
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on the part of God to secure His creature’s welfare; no definite 
certain purpose of mercy, rolled on from one vast cycle of dura- 
tion to another towards completion, gathering interest and lustre, 
and intensity of meaning, at every succeeding evolution. The 
wide-spread heavens; the innumerable orbs which astronomy 
discloses ; and the stupendous ways of Jehovah in providence, 
are all mute on this point. No light. beams from them all, such 
as gilds the pages of recorded Redemption ; no voice is heard 
from them al} like that which the cross speaks. It is only fo Christ’ 
and in Christ that God has made promises. The promises of the: 
Bible open to view a new and blessed field of contemplation. 
They teach us more of God, more of the future, than angels had 
ever learned. ‘They shed a sweet and reviving light over all the 
Divine perfections, over the entire universe of being and of thought. 
Herein the Father speaks in language inexpressibly dear and: 
grateful ; and joy and confidence are the fruit. Hope has some- 
thing to lean upon. The future is no longer a matter of painful 
doubt ; and destiny is no longer involved in uncertainty. 

The promises embraced in Redemption are, beyond a doubt, 
the study and delight of angels. They have had much to do 
with these promises, in the way of making them known to men, 
and in watching for and marking their fulfillment. The promise 
which immediately succeeded the catastrophe of Eden, when 
they were looking for judgment on the apostate pair, gave them 
a new class of feelings. For the first time they had intimation 
that sin could be forgiven, and that a new and more gracious 
dispensation was to be introduced. Through the darkness of that 
awful hour, a few rays of light appeared and gave the first idea 
of mercy. They have watched the expansion of that early 
originial promise, in the rise and increase and perpetuity of 
the Christian church. Four thousand years, through types and 
symbols, was that promise ripening ; two thousand more have but 
begun to reveal its extent of blessing ; it will not receive its full 
accomplishment till the whvle world is made Christian, and 
angels and men have joined to sing the song of redeeming 
triumph. The history of each particular promise is no less full 
of interest and instruction, Not a few of these were made: thou- 
sands of years in anticipation of the events.to which they related ; 
many of these were of a character to set all human reason and 
belief at defiance, and were scoffed at by infidelity, through long 
ages of delay, as the veriest dreams of idiocy and fanaticism; 
and yet in every instance, when the fullness.of time had come, 
God did most signally verify His word, and confirm His purpose. 

God has never forgotten His covenant people. His love for 
them never changes. He has never left Himself without a witness 
in this evil world. The gates of hell have never been suffered 
to. prevail. From, age to age He has interposed His grace to 
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renew and sanctify souls—to deliver, sustain and honor His 
royal seed. Angels, as ‘ati 5 aie to the heirs of salvation, 
have seen God’s unfailing care; His covenant faithfulness ; His 
infinite resources of wisdom and love; His serene, steady, un- 
wavering pursuit of His chosen end—bending all! things to His 
sovereign purpose, and subsidizing all interests and all agencies 
to His own glory. 

This world has been the theatre of many and amazing changes, 
since the work of Redemption was begun. Earthquakes have 
rent its mountains, and engulfed its cities. The fountains 
beneath have deluged it, and the elements above ravaged and 
laid it waste. Nations have risen, lived and passed away. 
Kingdoms have grown to colossal dimensions and then waned 
and wasted to nought. Sceptres have been grasped and wielded, 
and then crumbled to dust. Social and political revolutions and 
changes have been continually going forward, and all things 
earthly have been tossed too and fro in wild confusion, like the 
raging waves of the sea. But the kingdom of Christ abideth 
ever the same ; the sceptre of our Immanuel is a living sceptre. 
Zion retains to-day her original charter, her laws and institutions 
unimpaired. The lapse of time, the shaking of this early system, 
have neither weakened her strength nor disturbed her foundations. 
She embodies, in all ages and climes, one and the same Divine 
spirit—holds the same system of truth—maintains the same spiritual 
character, and is looking forward and hastening to the same 
exalted destiny. 

The existence and permanence of Christ’s kingdom, in such a 
world as this, is a grand attestation to the energy of Omnipotence, 
to the unchanging character of the Divine government—to the 
vitality and supremacy of those principles which the work of 
Redemption upholds, and is seeking to enthrone in the allegiance 
of the universe. 

Greater changes stil] are to occur in this eventful world, before 
we see the end. Nations will be convulsed; thrones will fall, 
and dynasties close. The old order of things will be cast down 
and trampled upon, and a new order succeed. Over the whole 
face of society; over the entire aspect of the political and moral 
world ; vast changes will pass : all the monuments of art and glory 
and learning, will decay; yea, the earth itself shall wax old, and 
the moon shall wane, and the stars shall fall, and the heavens 
pass away, and a new dispensation be introduced ; yet the work 
of Redemption shall progress to its completion; amid earth’s 
decay and final throes, the church shall rise and stand firm as the 
everlasting hills: fresh and fair as in the day of her espousals 
will she stand on the grave of time and earth ; her garments will 
not wax old, though long and hard be her pilgrimage ; her life 
will not decline; each coming age wiil augment her power; 
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nation after nation, clime after clime will hasten to do her 
homage ; her light will gild earth’s closing scene, and time’s 
dying hour, and having seen the end of all things terrestrial, 
and accomplished her mighty warfare, and gathered to her 
Saviour-King the glory of a complete and universal dominion, 
she will be caught up into heaven, there to reign and to shine 
with her Redeemer forever and forever. 

There will be a lesson in all this for the universe to learn and 
to profit by. ‘There beams from this world of ours, dark as sin has 
made it, alight that gilds the heaven of heavens with fresh 
beauty and glory, and reveals to principalities and powers, before 
unseen depths of wisdom and grace in the Godhead. It invests 
God’s perfections with a lustre that creation never reflected, and 
gathers to His law, sanctions of mysterious grandeur and awful 
power. The rehearsed history of Redemption, from its dawn to 
its splendid consummation, will furnish the lyres of angels with 
a new theme, and join all ranks and orders of intelligences in 
the one redemptive song, “‘ Worray 1s THE Lams.” 

II. The Resurrection of the human family will further augment 
and develope the glory of Redemption. We have no intimation 
in the Scriptures, and no reason to suppose, that death has 
ravaged any world save our own. Though another order at 
least of rational beings has sinned, yet it would seem that our 
order alone is subject to this greatest and most mysterious of all 
changes. As the subjects of death and the resurrection, then, 
events so solemn and important in their nature, so terrifying and 
sublime in their manner, our race will present a subject of new 
and peculiar interest to angels. ‘The recovery from the grave 
and the restoration to life, of a dead and corrupt race, will be an 
amazing event. It will be a far more impressive and august 
scene, than the act of creation or mere providential government. 

The manner of this redemptive work, indicates its importance 
and grandeur. No language can do justice to the Scripture 
representation of it. The sound of the trumpet, we are told, 
shall suddenly break on the ear of the universe, and symmon it 
to the judgment of the great day. Instantly the immense living 
population of our globe, will undergo a change, equivalent to 
dying and rising again, while all the dead, from Adam down- 
tael, a multitude which no man can number, will start up from 
the dust of the earth, some in terror and some in joy, and stand 
alive in the midst of the wondrous scene. In mid-heaven, ‘a 
great white throne’? will appear, and robed in infinite majesty 
the Son of man will sit upon it, descending in great glory, wit 
all his holy angels, to ‘alia the world. At His appearing, the 
visible heavens will depart with a great noise, and the solid 
earth be set on fire. He wiil utter His voice, and creation will 
tremble, Death will resign his sceptre, the Grave yield up his 
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dominion, and every human being that ever lived, stand forth, in 
his identical person and character, before the Judge. 

What glory and majesty will crown the Redeemer in that day! 
What an illustration and confirmation will the work of Redemp- 
tion receive! The sleeping dust of all the dead, though scattered 
to the winds and mingled with every other dust, and incorporated 
into every form of being, shall be cringe: revived and re-organ- 
ized, impressed with its original likeness, spiritualized, and re-in- 
habited by a rational spirit, and endowed with the power of an 
endless life. He, who is the Resurrection and the Life, will 
then achieve a triumph, in comparison with which all other 
triumphs will be as nothing. What amazing interests hung on 
the event of His own resurrection! Where had been Christianity, 
had the tomb of Joseph retained the body of Jesus? What 
infinitely vast interests now hang on the promised resurrection of 
the saints! We have had the “‘first-fruits ;”? shall the ‘* harvest”’ 
ripen and be garnered? Heaven waits to see. Angels are moved 
with expectation. The dust of sleeping millions, who died in 
faith, and whose assurance of Redeeming faithfulness gilded life’s 
closing scene, calls for it. The stupendous measure of Redemp- 
tion—the work of mediation itself, stands or falls with this event. 

And is it a doubtful matter? Have we not the certainty of it, 
the pledge, in Christ’s own resurrection, besides innumerable 
promises? Yes! the hour will come ; the pledge will be redeem- 
ed. The tomb of the world shall open at the bidding of Him 
who called Lazarus from the grave, and all its imprisoned dust 
come forth to life; and the trophies of redeeming grace be 
gathered into the train of the mighty Victor, and then, with a 
shout, that shall fill the universe, will the whole ascend up into 
heaven, and take possession of its “many mansions.” Angels 
having received the “ first-fruits,”’ and ‘waited through long ages 
of expectation, will “shout the harvest home.’ And such a 
harvest! of revived existence, of beautified forms, of perfected 
character, of rejoicing and glorified intelligence, to be safely 
garnered in heaven! O amazing power! that by a word, can 
change a scene of universal blight and desolation—the dark 
domain of death itself—into such a scene of life and glory. O 
amazing grace! that can transform a mass of corrupt putrid 
dust, into a world of glorious beauty and unspotted purity, and 
incorruptible life. It will be a new creation—a creation out of 
decayed and rotten elements, and one that will show more of the 
glory and perfection of the Deity and of the power and love of 

esus, than was before known. 

What a scene of unparalleled interest wil] the Resurrection 
unfold. ‘The mingled terrors and glories of that day will blaze 
along the heavens, and cast their light on distant worlds. It will 
be the day of Curist’s peculiar manifestation—of redeeming 
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triumph. ‘Then will that promise be literally fulfilled; ‘ Unto 
me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.’* The 
whole creation, animate and inanimate, will do Him homage. 
“* Thrones, dominions, principalities and powers,” shall fal} pros- 
trate at His feet. ‘The wicked will own His sovereignty ; while 
the righteous, now triumphant over their last enemy, and made 
perfect in holiness, will honor and adore His grace. 

The Resurrection is the second grand part of the work of 
Redemption. It will be strictly a redemptive act, in its Author, 
nature and result. It will gather up all past influences and thus 
secure what has been done already. It will introduce a new 
order of things, in which Grace will be made more conspicuous. 
It will clear away much of the mystery in which things are now 
involved, and heal a world of sorrow. It will verify all God’s 
promises ; realize every Christian hope ; re-unite numberless ties 
which now are broken, and symbolize gloriously, that spiritual 
resurrection and purification which Christ has accomplished in and 
for His people. It will evolve the wisdom of death’s mysterious 
agency. It will then appear to every saint, that what was his 
greatest terror while living, and the bitterest and most dreaded 
part of the curse of sin, was a kind and wise arrangement of the 
merciful Jesus. For death, by God’s appointment, will be made 
to work an important and necessary purification and change in 
the sinful and corrupt bodies of His people. The grossness of 
animal life, and the corruption, deep-seated in the flesh, will 
consume away in the grave; not by any natural process but 
but by the sovereign arrangement of God; so that the seed 
of a ‘natural body,” long dead and buried in the earth, shall 
ne forth a “spiritual body,” like unto Christ’s own glorified 

ody. 

The resurrection-body of believers will no doubt be the most 
finished and glorious specimen of material existence. The 
human body, even under the curse, is by far the most finished 
and beautiful form of organized matter that we know of. And 
when freed from its impurities, made immortal, and adapted to 
the celestial life, and pervaded by an expanded and glorified 
intelligence, it will possess attractions of which we cannot now 
form any just conception. There will be nothing to compare 
with it in the whole range of material beauty and glory. The 
saints, with Christ at their head, will form a world, a system of 
being, that will be the delight of angels, and the perfection of 
creation. 

III. The general Judgment connected with the work of Re- 
demption, will have a manifest and important bearing on the 
well-being of the universe. 

The precise extent of this judgment, as arbitrating the actual 

1 Isa, 45: 23. 
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destiny of rational creatures, we are not able to know. And yet 
the general tenor of the Scriptures, as well as the nature of things, 
favors the idea that it will be absolutely universal. The entire 
system of providence, and the whole economy of the Divine con- 
stitution, seem to have been arranged with reference to it. It is 
evidently a mediatorial measure, and a fundamental one, and 
must respect, therefore, all creatures and al] events embraced in 
the mediatorial system. The mediatorship is, itself, an infinite 
trust assumed by the Son of man, having reference to the glory of 
the Father and the destiny of His creatures, and involving the 
principal of mutual obligation. It is reasonable, therefore, and 
necessary, in the nature of things, that the responsible Head of 
all things should, on some public occasion, judge every mediato- 
rial subject, and make a final disposition of every question and 
interest related to Him as Mediator. That judgment will, of 
course, enter into the relations and responsibilities of rational 
beings, as creatures of God, as subjects of law, as constituent 
parts of a universal brotherhood, and as candidates for eternal life. 
It will also proceed on principles, and have reference to ends of 
universal interest and application. Hence, whether direct sub- 
jects of that judgment or not, all rational creatures will be 
reached, either retrospectively or prospectively, by it.—Holy 
angels will participate in the doings of the judgment. ‘“ When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him.”’ All the holy angels. The evil angels, we know, 
will then be judged. ‘‘ And the angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlast- 
ing chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.’” 
See, also, Rev. 20: 10, where the Devil, as the prince of evil, 
receives his sentence and Se There is also a manifest 
propriety in fallen angels being judged by Jesus Christ. They 
set the first example of rebellion in His kingdom ; that rebellion 
was against the authority of the constituted Mediator, and was 
probably occasioned by the very elevation to the Headship and 
government of all things, of One, who to His Divine nature, had 
united a creature-form, and that form or nature inferior to their 
own. For it seems scarcely possible that any creature could have 
had the fool-hardihood to rebel against the absolute uncom- 
pounded authority and majesty of Jehovah ; but seeing the throne 
filled by one in creature-form, pride was excited, and the idea of 
dethronement conceived. Their ejectment from heaven, and 
everlasting punishment by the Son of man, is a marked triumph 
of mediatorial sovereignty over the higher order of creatures. 
Besides, these same evil angels, were the instigators of human 
rebellion, and the abettors of all human wickedness. It is not 
unlikely, that recognizing in Adam the nature or order to which 
* Jude, 6. 
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the creature-person of the enthroned Mediator belonged, was the 
impelling motive to the temptation and seduction of Eden, as 
well as the encouragement to a grand, hellish assault upon the 
person of the man Christ Jesus. To have triumphed over the 
second Adam, had been the gratification of a terrible revenge; 
while their actual triumph over a race, to whom in nature He was 
allied as to no other creature-order, was the highest possible in- 
sult and injury which hellish matignity could perpetrate upon the 
Lord’s anointed, and a most fearful approximation to universal 
ruin. It is meet, therefore, that the dreadful pride and hatred of 
these evil angels, should receive a public and signal condemna- 
tion and punishment, though the same nature which they have 
assaulted in the person of the reigning Jesus, and humbled, 
ruined, tormented, in the person of Adam and of every man. 

The suggestion made above, may account for a moval pheno- 
menon, which we daily witness, viz., the bitterness and ineffible 
hatred of the spirit of human wickedness towards the holy Jesus. 
Its cry has always been, ‘‘Crucify him.” Voltaire’s spirit, 
breathed out in his war-cry, “‘ Crush the wretch,” is the spirit of 
a feeling of malignity and revenge, deep as hell. ‘That spirit is 
the inspiration of devils. It is the natural expression of a de- 
pravity which has already received the just recompense of re- 
ward, and is smarting under a terrible infliction of retributive jus- 
tice. And the more a man comes under the influence of these 
fallen spirits, the more envenomed does he become against Jesus 
Christ, the more special and profound becomes his matignity 
towards the meek and holy Saviour. 

The human raee, also, we are taught, will be judged on that 
occasion. Holy angels will be confirmed, and evil angels con- 
demned, the righteous of mankind welcomed to life, and the 
wicked adjudged to hell. This solemnity has been appointed of 
God, and will be so eondueted as to make a signal vindication of 
Himself before a universe which sin has invaded; also to make 
known the measures which He has employed to subdue it; and, 
amid the thunders and lightnings of judicial terror, mingled with 
the sweet benignity of redeeming love, to re-announce His autho- 
ritative law. 

The space allotted to this transaction, will not be a natural day, 
as time will then have ended. It may, and doubtless will, extend 
over a vast period of duration. The nature and importance of 
the occasion ; the preparations made for it; the prominence given 
to it in the Scriptures, and the infinite range of interests and ob- 
jects ;—all favor the opinion, that the process and solemnity of 
the final judgment, will be “epee prolonged and made to pass 
in review before the eye of the rational creation, with a vividness 
and power of impression never to be forgotten or effaced. The 
work of judgment is already begun. Angels have been confirmed, 
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devils sentenced, and men, as they die, are fixed in bliss or woe. 
The process will go forward till the Grear Day comes, when all 
past judicial acts will be brought to the maps of the rational 
creation, and confirmed in the most public and solemn manner by 
the enthroned Lamb, and the judicial part of His mediatorial 
work completed. 

The period of this transaction will be one of such mingled 
wonder and terror, interest and anxiety—of such creature-hum- 
bling and mediatorial exaltation and sovereignty, and of such 
tremendous issues, that it will stand aut and forth before the uni- 
verse, as the day for which Time existed, and Eternity itself 
measures out its infinite cycles. 

+ .The Bible assures us, that from the opening scene, when “ the 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the renenges and with the trump of God,’” to the 
closing one, all will be on a scale of ineffible grandeur and un- 
paralleled solemnity. The voice of the archangel—the great 
white throne—the descending Judge, before whose face the 
heavens and the earth flee away—the raising of the death—the 
gathering of worlds—the process of the judgment—the announce- 
ment of the final sentence, on which hangs the fate of the 
universe—the last and eternal separation of the righteous and 
the wicked—and the ascension of the glorified into heaven, and 
the wailing of the lost, as they are driven away to the place of 
torment, will form a scene that will impress a new and every- 
where visible and ineffaceable feature on the universe. No voice 
will be heard on that day, but the voice of the Son of man; the 
matter of judgment will engross and make anxious the whole 
moral creation. “‘ He through whom this redemption has been 
all along carried on, shall appear in the sight of the world; the 
light of his glory shall break forth ; the whole world shall immedi- 
ately have notice of it, and they shall lift up their eyes and 
behold this wonderful sight. Every eye shall see him. (Rev. 1, 
7.) Christ shall appear coming in his own nature, in that same 
body, (now glorified) which was brought forth in a stable, and 
laid in a mangei, which afterwards was so cruelly used, and 
nailed to the cross. Men shall now lift up their eyes and see 
him coming in such majesty and glory, as now is to us utterly 
inconceivable. The glory of the sun in a clear firmament, will be 
but darkness in comparison of it ; and all the glorious angels and 
archangels shall attend him; thousand thousands ministering to 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand round about him. 
How different a person will he then appear from what he did at 
his first coming, when he was as a root out of dry ground, a poor, 
despised, afflicted man! How different now is his appearance, 
in the midst of those glorious angels, principalities and powers in 
+], Thess, 4: 16. 
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heavenly places, attending him as his ordinary servants, from 
what it was when in the midst of a ring of soldiers, with his 
mock robe and his crown of thorns, buffeted and spit upon, or 
hanging on the cross between two thieves, with a multitude of his 
enemies triumphing over him.””’ ' 

The Judgment is the third grand part of the work of Redemp- 
tion. The time and manner of it, clearly indicate its intimate 
relation to this moral measure. It immediately follows the end 
of the world, and the resurrection of mankind, and the gatherin 
of the elect, now redeemed both in soul and body unto God. 
The Author and finisher of Redemption will Himself occupy the 
throne of judgment. All power will have been given into His 
hands, and it will be absolute and unlimited. His authority will 
be his mediatorship. ‘The peculiar relation which the Judge will 
sustain to the Sovereign and to the subject—the Creator and the 
creature ; justice and mercy, meeting in Him, and in Him alone 
—and the services which he has rendered, not for man alone 
but for the universe at large, will invest His official character 
and doings on this occasion, with transcendent interest and 
grandeur. His office, humanity. services, triumphs, glory and 
reign, all connect Him with the work of Redemp ion. How un- 
speakably important and glorious will! that work appear, from such 
a stand-point, and with the fully evolved and concentrated light 
of such a scene, poured in unmeasured effulgence upon it! 

The Judgment will proceed. Mankind, as more directly in- 
volved in the matter of this Redemption, will first be arraigned. 
This is plain from the fact, that the saints are to judge angels. 
Their own acquittal will doubtless precede the exercise of such 
authority. ‘* ‘The books” will be opened, containing all the mat- 
ter of evidence needed for the occasion. The ponderous volume 
of Creation, laid open to inspection, will exhibit the law which 
God has written in the hearts of all rational creatures, leavin 
them without excuse, if they have sinned. ‘The seal of the boo 
of Providence will be broken, and its amazing system of events 
and agencies, evolving God’s plan of government, His law, the 
retiiads of obedience and the fruit of transgression, be set in 
order before every mind. Especially will the book of Redeeming 
love furnish a mass of clear and affecting testimony, bearing di- 
rectly and powerfully on the business of that day. It will reveal 
the A of Grace; the history of the Cross; the dark deeds of 
human wickedness; the thrilling and glorious scenes of redemp- 
tive mercy. Each individusl being in that great assembly, will 
come under the personal scrutiny of the Judge, who will bring out 
and apply the law of perfect rectitude, as it existed from all 
eternity in the mind of the Infinite One, and has been revealed, 
though never perfectly, in His works and dispensations. The 

? Edwards’ Works, Vol, III, p. 414. 
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righteous will be acquitted, and the wicked condemned on prin- 
ciples so obviously just and benevolent, as to constitute a glorious 
vindication of the Divine character and government, and a grate- 
ful pledge of eternal security and happiness to the obedient uni- 
verse. 

How many disputed questions and conflicting interests will 
that Judgment settle and reconcile, and that forever! How will 
the principles which lie at the foundation of moral government 
and moral being, creature and Divine, and which it was the great 
end of Redemption to evolve and enthrone, be elucidated, and 
confirmed with the highest and most sacred sanctions! How will 
the ways of God, based on the dispensations of grace, and having 
constant relation to Christ’s mediatorial work and sovereignty, be 
made to loom up before every mind! How holy, just and good, 
will the Infinite Father appear, in creating, governing, and judg- 
ing the universe of intelligent and accountable beings, not in 
the absolute character and relation of Sovereign Proprietor, but 
through a system of mediation, based on an infinite atonement 
for creature imperfection and demerit, and made effectual by the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit ! 

Not the Redeemer only, but the redeemed, also, are to exercise 
judicial power in the day of final decision. ‘* Know ye not that 
we shal] judge angels?’ Significant words. Either the saints, 
as Christ’s royal seed, will be invested with real authority to 
judge, condemm and triumph over wicked angels, who had se- 
duced them into sin, and harassed them with their manifold temp- 
tations, and fought against Christ and His church, from first to 
last; or, these words will receive their fulfilment in the intimacy 
of the relation existing between the Head and the members of 
the mystical Body, the Bridegroom and the bride, now consum- 
mated and publicly owned—the triumph and judgment of Jesus 
Christ, being, in effect, the triumph and judgment of His people. 
Whichever view be true, it is manifest that the elect redeemed 
saints, the brethren and joint-heirs with Christ, will fill the 
highest place of honor and observation in the scene of the final 
day. ‘The fact and manner of their eternal redemption ; the rise, 
progress, consummation and results of this measure of Mercy, in 
its relations to God and universal being—to the system of rewards 
and punishments, to a past and future eternity, it will be the chief 
business of that occasion to make known. 

The Devil—the author and master-spirit of all evil—will stand 
at the bar of the saints, whom he has so greatly injured and tried, 
and be judged. ‘ Now shall he be, as it were, subdued under 
the church’s feet, agreeable to Rom. 16:20. Satan, when he 
first tempted our first parents to sin, deceitfully and lyingly 
told them, that they should be as gods; but little did he 
think that they should, indeed, be so far as gods, as to be asses- 
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sors with God to judge him. Much less did he think, that one 
of that nature which he then tempted—one of the posterity of 
those very persons whom he tempted—should actually be united 
to God ; that as God, he should judge the world, and that he 
himself must stand, trembling and astonished, before his judg- 
ment-seat. But thus all the devils in hell, who have so opposed 
Christ and his kingdom, shall now at last stand in utmost amzze- 
ment and horror before Christ and his church, who shall appear 
to condemn them.’”' Such being the character, relations and ends 
of the Judgment, which God has appointed as a part of His re- 
demptive measure, it will tell with unimaginable and ineffaceable 
effect on the destiny of creation, and on the character of a suc- 
ceeding eternity. It will serve to make such a display of Deity, 
in the perfection and harmony of His attributes—in the supremacy 
of His position, and the sovereignty of His dominion—in the 
strictness and holiness of His law—in the benevolence and mercy 
of His paternal heart—in the wisdom, faithfulness, glory and eter- 
nity of His providential reign, and especially of the fulness and 
glory of His grace in Christ Jesus, that such a thing as skepti- 
cism or indifference can never thereafter find place in God’s crea- 
tion. His administration will be demonstrated to be one of per- 
fect wisdom and goodness, immutable in purpose, and righteous 
and triumphant in principle, let what will come to pass. ‘T'ruth, 
Justice and Holiness will be seen to be coeval with God’s own 
existence, and not creatures of a day ; essential parts of His own 
awful being, and guarded by the whole weight of His authority, 
and not mere matters of creature-convenience or conventionality, 
to be trifled with with impunity, or, at best, ungraciously re- 
ceived. Moral obligation will be developed as indestructible in 
its nature, as binding, to perfect and perpetual obedience, every 
creature made in the likenessof God. Sin will then, for the first 
time, show out all its ugliness; stand forth in its real, undisguised 
unrelieved, matured character, as wanton rebellion against supreme 
authority, a contemptuous despising and inefhble hatred of the 
mediatorial work and reign of Christ, and as a fierce and hellish war 
upon the peace, safety and happiness of universal being; and 
then also will it receive the punishment which its enormous guilt 
deserves. ‘* Pardon will be seen to be possible for sin only b 
one system of mediation, and that brief and never to be revived.” 
What a vindication of the honor of Divine government, will the 
judgment-scene prove. All the judgments which God has visited 
upon sin, are vindications of His government; they have shown 
on what side God is in the moral conflict which is raging among 
the orders of creation; they have proved that sin cannot be 
charged upon him; they have signified that God will, at all 
hazards, defend his law; but the work of Redemption, involving 
1 Edwards’ Work, Vol. IIL, p. 418. 
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the atonement of His Son, is the most amazing of al] His mea- 
sures. ‘The annals of His -mpire present nothing like it. It is 
so magnificent, that angels view it with admiration. When the 
Mediator finished this vindication on the cross, the physical uni- 
verse did it homage, and mantled in sackcloth, bowed to the 
greater miracle of moral government, an atonement for sin.’ 

1V. The Divine Sentence that will be pronounced respectively 
upon the righteous and upon the wicked at the conclusion of the 
general judgment, will stl] further advance the glory of Redemp- 
tion. 

‘Those acts will embody the essential principles of all govern- 
ment, as they have always existed in the Eternal Mind, and have 
been unfolding in His providence from all eternity ; and they 
will give a new and intensely affecting expression to them. 
There will be concentrated in one single act of Mediatorial sove- 
reignty, the light and warning and energy of all past judicial in- 
flictions ; God’s expressed approbation of al] previous holy exer- 
cises; and His condemnation of all iniquity. They will brand 
sin with living infamy, and reveal the infinite depth of its ruin. 
They will gather round obedience the charm and attraction of 
every grace. ‘The public acquittal of the saints, on the ground 
of Christ’s righteousness, will be a proof of the value of His ser- 
vices, exceedingly grand and affecting. ‘The grace that first con- 
trived the wondrous plan; that provided an adequate atonement 
for sin; delivered them from the depths of hell; renewed them 
into the Divine image, and conferred upon them eternal life, will 
receive a most precious confirmation and illustration in that hour. 
“Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from before the foundation of the world.’” The magnitude 
of the blessing realized in that hour, and the way and manner in 
which it will have been secured and conferred, will give the uni- 
verse enlarged ideas of the riches of God’s love and grace in 
Christ Jesus. 

In perfect contrast with this sentence of acquittal and grace, 
will be that other sentence of eternal condemnation and banish- 
ment. ‘* Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.”” ‘lhe weight and bitterness 
of that final sentence of long-insulted and wronged, but now tri- 
umphant Justice, cannot be known or imagined till the reality is 
felt. ‘The condemning power of the human conscience faintly 
shadows it forth. The Word of inspiration gives no uncertain 
intimation of the terror of that retributive act; and yet a finite 
mind cannot take in the measure of the evil, of the justice, and 
of the punishment involved in that act of judicial sovereignty. 
Based, as it will be, on the principles of strict and impartial jus- 
tice ; announced by One whose humanity connects Him with 
* See Jenkyn on the Atonement, p. 331..~ 7 Matt. 25: 24. * ib. 25:41. 
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those whom He condemns, and whose blood was shed in atone- 
ment for sin; the natural and proper fruit and reward of unfor- 
given transgression ; involving the eternal destiny of so many 
rational beings; «1d brought home to the convictions of the 
guilty by Almighty energy ;—it will be like ‘‘ seven thunders” 
uttering their voices—it will startle and thrill the universe. Now 
will appear the glory and dignity of the once despised Jesus; 
the worth of that blood which was sufficient to avert a doom so 
tremendous ; the dreadful demerit of sin, which has so long chal- 
lenged Omnipotent Justice; and the purity of those perfections 
which intensely abhors all impurity, and demands that it be cast 
into outer darkness —What interest and solemnity gather in the 
scene, when a convicted criminal is led forth to receive the 
highest condemnation of human Jaw. What silence pervades 
the hall of justice. What solemnity sits on every countenance. 
The voice of the judge falters as he pronounces the words which 
cut off from life and seal over to death, a fellow-mortal: guilt 
appears more awful than ever before, and justice more sacred and 
terrible. But who shall tell us the terrors of that scene, when 
the Judge of men and angels, surrounded by a witnessing uni- 
verse, Shall turn to the multitude on His left, and give authorita- 
tive utterance to the sentence of eternal death upon each one of 
them! O appalling hour! How that dread sentence will peal 
on the ear of every living creature, and roll along the sky of 
every world! 

The sentence of eternal life upon the righteous and of eternal 
death upon the wicked, will proclaim, creation-wide, whose is the 
supreme will and what is the supreme Jaw of the universe. As 
the decisions of our higher Courts in important cases, establish 
the rules and principles of human jurisprudence, which rule all 
inferior decisions, so will the decisions of the final judgment, 
ruled by the Supreme Judge, on that memorable day, be the au- 
thority, and will embody and apply the principles which are to 
bear rule in God’s kingdom through a future eternity. They will 
have an application wherever there are moral and accountable 
beings to be inuenced by law, and will constitute a moral light- 
house towering in mid-ocean, flinging its light out on the wide 
deep of a universal being and an infinite future. As new worlds 
shall be created and peopled with new orders of ratianal be- 
ings, it is reasonable to think, that the transactions of the judg- 
ment-day will be made known to them, and the principles of 
government then publicly declared and acted upon, made the 
basis of the law by which they shall be governed. And what- 
ever changes may yet occur in the worlds and systems which com- 
pose the universe, and whether rebellion shall be effectually sub- 
dued, or suffered to spread ruin over other worlds, we may safely 
conclude that the decisions of that eventful day, will never be re- 
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versed or modified, but on the contrary will be maintained in- 
violate for ever and ever. 

V. The Separation consequent upon the trial and decisions of 
the judgment-day, will be another measure of immense importance, 
in itself, and in its relations to the condition of a futtre eternity. 
No such separation has as yet been made between the righteous 
and the wicked subjects of God’s government. It has pleased 
the Supreme Ruler to suffer moral good and moral evil to exist 
in a state of contact and conflict, during the period assigned to 
the work of Redemption. Light and darkness odes com- 
mingle; truth and error contend on the same field ; holiness and 
sin, happiness and misery, exist in the same w orld, in the same 
person ; holy angels and corrupt men, and sinning devils, mingle 
in the same scene. A race of angelic beings, fallen from a state 
of obedience, was permitted access to mankind; seduced and 
ruined us; and have ever since maintained an existence on earth 
and in every human soul, and will till the judgment-day. Good 
angels are also put in contact with a corrupt and sinning world ; 
made to witness the abominations of sin, and as ministering 
spirits to the saints in their warfare, made to fellowship, to what 
degree we know not, the sorrows and labors of the Cross. Now, 
the moral elements are in terrible confusion and commotion; the 
battle rages ; worlds are contending in a warfare on the issue of 
which hangs the fate of the universe. God Himself takes an 
active part in the conflict, and all ranks and orders of moral beings 
are drawn into it. But the day of decision wil] come—the day of 
final triumph of the Lamb and of His cause universal; the day 
of a visible and real, a wide and everlasting sepARATION between 
moral good and moral evil. ‘Then will begin the reign of the 
Prince of Peace. Everywhere will the din and strife of battle 
cease. The holy angels will no longer be required to minister to 
human weakness and corruption. Wicked men will have it no 
longer in their power to vex and tempt good men. And the 
devil and his legions will no longer be suffered to go at large 
amid the worlds of being, to taint and blast them. ‘The good 
will cease to sustain any relation to the evil, and the evil will no 
longer be held in restraint, and blessed by virtue of their connec- 
tion with the good. Good and evil, happiness and misery, will 
henceforth live by themselves, and reign supremely in the hearts 
which they have gained, and all creatures will be rewarded or 
punished, according to their personal and intrinsic desert. ‘The 
principles of Holiness will have wrought out a happy and glorious 
destiny for the universe of obedient and redeemed intelligences, 
and the principles of Sin have digged deep the pit of hell, and 
engulfed in it every being who has been given up to their 
control. 
Until such a separation takes-place, and the law of rewards 
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and punishments be strictly enforced, God will not be fully 
known in the perfection of His attributes, nor in the purity and 
benevolence of His law, nor yet in the wisdom and goodness of 
His providential dispensations. Clouds and darknes. will 
surround His throne; many of His ways will appear painfully 
mysterious to a finite mind, and prove the cause or occasion of 
great trials and perplexities to His children. In a world like 
this, which we inhabit, mixed up with good and evil, and made 
the theatre of a great moral conflict, it is not easy to see, always, 
God’s exact position, nor the might and glory of His grace, nor 
the infinite loveliness and desirableness of holiness, and the 
damning guilt and hatefulness of all iniquity. The near and pro- 
longed contact of sin, will weaken the impression and taint the 
spirit of the holiest man on earth; it may have a disastrous influ- 
ence on angels. But beyond the judgment a different state of 
things will exist. 

The act of final separation, will be a scene of most solemn and 
affecting interest. ‘‘ When the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of His glory, and before him shall be gathered all 
nations ; and he shall separate them one from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth his sheep from the goats ; and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left. * * * And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous 
into life eternal.”* And thereby will God show to every creature, 
in a way peculiar and overwhelming, the real, essential, necessary 
difference which has eternally existed, and will eternally exist, 
between good and evil. Obedience and transgression, holiness 
and sin, will be shown to be, by that public, authoritative and 
finai act of discriminating Justice, as really unlike as God and 
the devil ; as wide assunder as heaven and hell! The separa- 
tion then and there made for eternity, will complete the contrast, 
which is now imperfectly manifest, and will present that contrast 
to the eye of the universe, in a light so clear, and with a moral 
power so omnipotent, and in relations so vast, as to make its 
great heart to beat with a stronger and holier feeling. That 
parting wil] not be simply the parting of old friends, the sunder- 
ing of earthly ties, the separation of man from man. It will be 
ruled by a principle, higher and holier than creature relations, 
friendships or affinities—a principle that will reach from the 
throne d ownward through every rank of rational being—viz, 
the principle of a MorAL LikeNess To Gop: and as the great 
separating line is run by the chief Shepherd, worlds will’ divide 
off—races will be parted—circles of relationship will be broken ; 
purity and impurity, joy and sorrow, life and death, heaven and 
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hell, will withdraw to an infinite remove, and between them will 
suddenly open up, a “ great gulf fixed,’ which no being can 

ass. Now will Redemption stand forth complete. Christ will 
athe brought under every enemy, fixed the limits of sin and 
suffering, and shut up in prison the workers of iniquity. Hence- 
forth will He reign over a joyful and harmonious universe. 

VI. The eternal Rewards and Punishments of the future state, 
will perpetuate and be forever augmenting the glory of Re- 
demption. 

The Mediator, as such, we are taught will hereafter cease to 
exercise sovereign authority. God’s great design in constituting 
a mediatorial goverment being fully and gloriously accomplish- 
ed, in and by the work of Redemption, Christ will resign His 
peculiar and official authority into the hands of the Father, and 
become Himself subject, (in His human nature,) though the first- 
born and head of every creature. And thus God will humble in 
the creature nature of One so exalted and honored, all creature 
greatness and goodness, and take to Himself the absolute and 
undivided glory of all things. As creature existence has received 
its highest elevation and honor, in the humanity of Jesus Christ, 
so through that same medium will it receive its most significant 
and effectual humbling—the resignation of mediatorial sove- 
reignty, and the subjection of the man Christ Jesus will bring out 
the authority and supremacy of Jehovah in a new point of view. 
‘¢ And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son also himself be subject unto him, that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all.’* This remarkable Scripture 
teaches us that God’s ultimate end (and His ultimate end here is 
the chief end, in constituting a mediatorial kingdom, was 
simply His own glory as God. The sacrifice of Christ in atone- 
ment for sin, and the redemption of a people from moral ruin, 
and their elevation to mansions in glory, through the special 
agency of the Divine Spirit, is the grand measure of the redemp- 
tive system. That object secured; the principles of truth and 
holiness made triumphant; His moral law invested with the 
sanction of Mercy, as well as of Justice, given in the sacrifice of 
Calvary, and eternally perpetuated in the happiness of heaven and 
misery of hell; the supreme power wil] no ate te have a visible 
throne, or a creature medium, but will revert to its original 
Source—retire from the apprehension of creature-vision, into the 
bosom of the “ invisible God,’” of whom Christ was the “ image,” 
the highest manifestation. 

But the resignation of mediatorial power will not affect the 
mediatorial work. Christ having gathered the fruit of His travail, 
will rejoice over it with eternal rejoicing. Eternity will be 
the duration of the accomplished work. Heaven, in the 
‘1. Cor. 15 : 28. 
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measure of its bliss and glory, will be the measure of the bless- 
ing achieved. Every creature in the infinite circle of celestial 
life, will be a debtor to the one Mediator. Angels will owe 
to Him their existence; their continuance in a state of obedi- 
ence; their confirmation in holiness, and their most joyful and 
rateful views of the infinite and invisible God. Saints will 
e indebted to Him for their natural life; for their souls re- 
deemed from guilt and condemnation, and their bodies raised 
from ‘‘the bones and dust of a universal ruin,” and for their 
safety even in heaven. One feeling will therefore pervade and 
rule that happy world. The one event that shall be celebrated 
in that scene of eternal delight, will be the Redemption of the 
cross—the one song that shall awake and express the glad 
harmonies of that universe, will be the song of Redemption. 

The eternal misery of hell will have a manifest connection with 
the measure of Redemption. The condemned angels will suffer 
the wrath of the Lamb. If their original apostasy did not grow 
out of the constitution of a mediator, their guilt, it is manifest, 
will be greatly enhanced by means of it. They are not ignorant 
of the peculiar manifestations of God in Christ. Already they 
‘believe and tremble.”” Their rebellion from first to last, is 
against mediatorial sovreignty. Their character, in every 
principle and element of it, has been formed under the medi- 
atorial system. ‘The guilt of their first sin is light, compared 
with the guilt of their attempt to defeat the work of Re- 
demption. ‘The discoveries, forever making, of what they have 
rebelled against, and what they have lost by rebelling, will 
only serve to increase their malignity and self-torment. As the 
cause of human apostasy ; as the tempters of God’s people, and 
of Christ himself; as the bitterest and most active enemies of the 
church redeemed, and as the irreconcilable enemies of the cross of 
salvation, they will be dealt with and punished. And all this 
and much more will be true of lost men. Their great sin—the 
sin which will give character to their depravity, will be their 
rejection of Jesus Christ. All their guilt will have direct relation 
to the cross. And so will their punishment. The entire system 
of rewards and punishments will, therefore, be the result of 
Christ’s mediatorial work. His infinite sacrifice to honor the 
Divine law, and secure the highest end of good government, will 
give an authoritative sanction to that system of mingled grace 
and justice, which nothing else could give, and against ‘which 
none will be found to rebel. 

As that system of things will e dure forever, so the glory of 
Redemption will never cease to shine, though suns loose their 
justre: as there will be an endless progression in the heavenly 
state, and a sinking deeper and deeper down of the world of sin 
and wrath, so will there be an endless augmentation of redemp- 
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tive influence and glory. Eternal Redemption by Jesus Christ ! 
It will be the wonder of wonders—the theme of themes—the 
glory of glories. The everlasting song of the new creation, 
giving utterance to the glory of the Cross, and the harmonies of 
heaven, and the wailings that shall come up from the depths of 
infinite ruin, responsive to the infliction of an everywhere trium- 
phant law, will make an impression wide as the range of intelli- 
gent existence, deep as the depths of moral being, and enduring 
as eternity. 


“Redemption is the science and the song 

Of all eternity. Archangels, day 

And night, into its glories look. The Saints, 
The Elders round the Throne, old in the years 
Of Heaven, examine it perpetually ; 

And every hour, get clearer, ampler views, 

Of right and wrong; see virtue’s beauty more; 
See vice more utterly depraved and vile: 

And this, with a more perfect hatred hate ; 
That, daily love, with a more perfect love.” 


Such is the glory of Redemption. It is the chief delight of the 
Infinite Mind; the joy of angels; the bliss of mankind; the 
central sun and moral bond of the universe. 

As the theatre of this Redemption our world is honored above 
all worlds. Though little in itself, its relations are with the 
universe. Though in itself an obscure corner of creation, it is 
made the centre of highest interest, and the world of chief attrac- 
tion. The attention of angels is drawn to it. A moral force is 
gathering in it to uphold the universe in Jove and obedience. It 
is Heaven’s laboratory, in which are to be worked out the great 
principles which are to exist in and rule God’s kingdom. It is 
the battle-field of the universe, on which holiness and sin, truth 
and error, life and death, Christ and the Devil are to wage their 
one great and decisive warfare. 

‘*¢ History may record her eventful eras, when all the powers 
of earth were drawn up in hostile array, and all its interests 
suspended on a single conflict. Such may be regarded to have 
been the case, when the great question was to be decided by a 
single blow, between Greece and Persia, whether freedom or 
slavery should be the future inheritance of mankind; when the 
victory of Constantine determined, whether Paganism or Christi- 
anity should hold the throne of the Roman empire; when on the 
plain of Tours, it was decided whether the Crescent should 

revail over the Cross in the west, as it had in the east; whether 
mposture should drive the Truth from the earth ; when, on the 
event of the Armada, it was to be decided whether Popery or 
Protestantism should prevail, whether the earth should belong to 
Christ or to Antichrist ;””’ and when on the plainsof Waterloo the 
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armies of Europe decided the fate of “ the man of destiny,” and 
changed the current of human affairs. But Time is a more eventful 
era, in relation to Eternity. The spiritual powers of the universe 
are met on this earth in hostile array ; for nearly sixty centuries 
has the conflict raged already, and it will continue to rage we 
know not how long. And who can conceive the extent of the 
interest at stake in this warfare? The honor of God, the maintai- 
nance of law and order, and the happiness of all worlds are in- 
volved. Our highest conceptions of the grandeur and importance 
of this contest, fall amazingly short of the reality. There is a 
breadth of purpose, a depth of meaning, a height of glory, and 
a fullness of love and blessing in this work of Redemption, 
which eternal ages will hardly disclose. 

It is a great priviledge to live in a world thus honored, and be 
permitted to help forward so glorious a work. There is an 
interest and a responsibility attached to human existence, which 
belong not even to angelic. We may do for God, and for the 
cause of universal happiness, what no other order of beings can 
do. In what a blessed glorious work is every Christian minister, 
and Christian disciple engaged! The tears which he sheds, 
the prayers which he offers, the toils which he endures, the 
sacrifices which he makes for the cause of Christ, what fruits are 
they to bring forth ! 

The glory and dignity of the Church are hereby discovered. 
She is the centre of this stupendous system of moral dispensa- 
tions, conquests and rejoicings. Her relations to the one glorious 
Mediator are most peculiar and honoring. To redeem and 
purify her unto Himself by an infinite sacrifice, He assumed the 
office of mediator, and has henceforth reigned over nature and 
providence. ‘The stars were kindled toillume her path. Angels 
were created to minister to her wants and celebrate her glory. 
And heaven was fitted up with glorious mansions, to be her 
appropriate and eternal residence. And yet men are ashamed to 
belong to such a body; excuse themselves from sharing in the 
labor, and glory, and reward of such an enterprize. 

The subject has other interesting and important practical 
relations which we have not space to note. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
BIBLE ETHICS. 


By Professor Tayier Lewis, L. L. D., University of New York. 


Religion Teaching by Example, by Ricuarp W. Dicxrnson, 
D. D., New York, Roserr Carrer, Canal St., 1848. 


The author of this book is entitled to our thanks for its title, 
even if it had possessed little of any other merit. Religion has 
in modern times, been taught in almost every other way, than by 
an exhibition of the rich and instructive examples furnished by 
the records of revelation. It has been presented, both in books 
and from the pulpit, in the form of philosophy, of metaphysical 
analysis, of abstract theological dogmas, of dry argumentative 
discussion, of a lifeless and casuistical morality, or of a prattling 
sentimentalism. ‘The work before us adopts a method quite 
different from all these. It is one, however, familiar to religious 
writers and preachers of past centuries, although in their hands 
siesiipaniod With a quaintness, and apparent affectation of style, 
which the author of this volume has happily avoided. At the 
same time, there is an equal freedom from that affectation of an 
opposite kind, which so naturally results from certain very 
prevalent modern views respecting the Bible, and the moral posi- 
tion of the earlier characters whom it presents to us. ‘The most 
sacred truths, as found in connection with the living and life-like 
examples of the Scripture, are exhibited without any compromise 
of their importance ; at the same time, without any false refine- 
ment upon the simple outlines of revelation, and without any 
appearance of forced accommodation to an ethical standard 
assumed to be in advance of the rude morals of the ancient 
periods of sacred history. There is no resort to any mythical 
drapery, to cover up whatever may seem offensive to some species 
of rationalism. The Abraham, and Moses, and David of the 
work before us, are very different from those imaginary characters 
of Herder, to whom revelation comes speaking as unto infants 
incapable of appreciating the first elements of moral ,truth, and 
for whom, therelore, it is supposed to clothe itself in the spirit of 
natural phenomena, or in the accommodations of a pictorial and 
traditional mythology. They are the same Old ‘Testament 
worthies to whom we have been accustomed from the days of 
our primers and catechism. There comes from them, in our 
author’s hands, the same impression of holiness, of faith, of com- 
munion with God, which so fills the young mind with an indes- 
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cribable awe, forbidding the thought of the moral inferiority of 
these ancient saints, as dishonoring to the God who walked with 
them from day to day, and who made known to them his will 
through such near and frequent communion. And yet, without 
any compromise of the true Scriptural representations, the 
author has drawn from them a depth of morality, and a light for 
the conscience, which would in vain be sought in the pages of 
either a philosophical or a poetical rationalism. 

We may say, therefore, without further introduction, that the 
writer has furished what may truly be regarded as a rare thing in 
this age—an admirable book of practical religion. It is a species 
of writing, which seemed to have almost gone out of use. We 
have had the philosophy of religion, the philosophy of redemp- 
tion, the philosophy of salvation, the philosophy of holiness. 
We have plenty of casuistical morality, of reforming philanthropy, 
looking to periods, and masses, and great movements of humanity, 
rather than to common individual duties, and the cultivation of the 
individual conscience. It almost seems, that in our great 
efforts in behalf of an abstract humanity, and in our extravagant 
conceptions respecting the superior light and reason of the age, 
it had become settled that we have little more to do with the 
antiquated Scriptural examples, and especially such as are taken 
from the Old Testament. ‘There 1s getting to be an impression, 
(and that too among some who would not pride themselves in the 
name of-rationalists,) that there is but little now to be learned 
from those old-world saints, who may have been burning and 
shining lights in their day, or when the apostle put them upon 
his list of elders, who pleased God and obtained a good report, 
but who would be rather dim amid the moral, and religious, and 
philosophical splendors of the present period. ‘They have “ ful- 
filled their mission,”’ it is said by some, and thought by others. 
From the stand, it is alleged, of a higher morality, we see their 
imperfections and their unfitness as models of imitation, either 
in respect to faith or works. 

The same feeling has prevailed, and is prevailing, in respect 
to books on experimental religion. In this age of bustle and 
outward effort, works of inward examination are regarded in a 
great measure, as unnecessary. They have, accordingly, become 
extremely scarce, except where they remain as relics of a former 
period, and of a style of religious feeling very different from 
that which now prevails. 

‘To the rectification of both these habits of thought, the book 
under review, we think, is admirably adapted. It will disturb 
this self-complacent taking for granted, that means once most 
available for the cultivation of experimental religion, in former 
times, are not suited to present spiritual wants. In the reading 
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of Dr. Dickinson’s pages, we fee] that the Scriptures are yet, as of 
old— 


A broad land of wealth unknown, 
Where hidden glory lies— 


a rich mine of practical ethics to all who will search them as for 
silver, and dig in them as for hid treasures—a vein which, 
although worked for ages, is still as far as ever from being ex- 
hausted. 

In his hands, the Old Testament appears no longer an obsolete 
book; the Patriarchs are something more than venerable Arab 
Shieks; Moses is something more than the barbarous lawgiver 
of a barbarous people. Under his treatment, the simple story of 
Joseph most easily and naturally suggests some of the deepest 
questions connected with the philosophy of the conscience. So 
also a true contemplation of the character of David, brings before 
the spiritual mind something more than a bare recital of wars, 
and torturings of enemies, and apparently harsh and unjustifiable 
measures of public policy. The superficial reader sees all this, and 
sees but little more. Such is the simplicity and unobtrusiveness 
of the Bible narrative, so little careful is it to bespeak the reader’s 
favor for its heroes, so silently and with so little parade are brought 
out those incidents which for the spiritually-minded may be 
said to constitute its key notes, its ‘aitagt points of moral 
interest, that it is no wonder that the superficial examiner finds 
so little to interest him in its historical and biographical sketches. 

The Bible must be studied intently before its richest treasures 
will be unfolded to us. We must “ meditate therein by day 
and by night.”” We must have the spirit of him who prayed— 
‘“‘open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.”? Above all, must we come to it with the 
rational faith—most rational if it be indeed the word of God— 
that whatever is believed to be inspired by God, must, of course, 
and for that very reason, be profitable, in every part, for doctrine, 
for reproof, and instruction in righteousness. He who thus 
comes to the Scriptures—he who studies them with this earnest- 
ness of spirit and simplicity of faith, will understand how of all 
books it is the richest in those most important revelations—the 
revelations of the human soul to itself. He will see this abun- 
dantly exhibited in those profound histories of the Old Testament, 
which now, by vast numbers in the church, are regarded in no 
higher light than as antiquated legends, Instead of engaging in 
rationalistic efforts to excuse and palliate, he will acquiesce 
most cordially in those decisions as to human character, that seem, 
at first view, repugnant to a fastidious code of ethics seeking to 
build up a more refined system of virtue on abstract benevolence, 
or love to being in general, or regard to the universe, or self- 
respect, or enlightened views of happiness—on anything, in short, 
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rather than on that foundation of all morals so clearly presented in 
the Scripture, namely, faith in God as our Creator, our Sovreign, 
and our Judge—making obedience, thus grounded in faith, the 
first practical duty, and denouncing, as the merest tinsel, or show 
of virtue, all else, however claiming to be refined and elevated 
that does not proceed from such a principle. 

One who thus reads the Scriptures as our fathers read them— 
as all who have any faith worthy of the name, ought to read 
them—will see why David was called ‘the man after God’s own 
heart,”’ and how Saul, with those more showy virtues which the 
world ever admires as the most precious products of its own 
self-cultivated soil, was condemned for the sins of pride, self- 
reliance, and rebellion against the Divine commands. He will 
see how it is that such crimes may be connected often with traits 
of character esteemed highest among men, but which are, at the 
same time, abomination in the signt of God. He will see a sub- 
limity of morals in the ancient lawgiver, and in the lofty declara- 
tions of the Jewish prophets, above all that can be found in any 
modern system of casuistical or utilitarian ethics which does not 
make faith and obedience, and the fear of God, the ground of all 
duties, and of all saving relations to the Divine righteousness. 

But to return to our author. This, we may truly say, was one 
of the first and most frequent thoughts suggested by the perusal 
of his most instructive book. In some minds—in many minds— 
it seemed to us, will it serve as a powerful saving and recovering 
antidote against that distrust of the old Scriptures which is si- 
lently coming upon the church in this minifidian and rationalizing 
age—an age ever boasting of the Scriptures, ever talking of the 
spread of the Bible, yet distinguished for taking almost everything 
else as a guide in morals and politics but the profoundly instruc- 
tive examples furnished by its inspired records. 

But here we are reminded of a remarkable charge which a very 
astute critic has lately made against the reformer Calvin. It is 
one in which the book before us will also come in for a large 
share. It was gravely urged in prog of the unlovely spirit of the 
Genevan Reformer, that in the list of his sermons and lectures, 
the greater part of the texts were from the Old Testament. The 
critic goes into a statistical estimate of ratios and per centages, 
so as to put the matter beyond all controversy. ‘The burning of 
Servetus was probably regarded as having become too stale, and, 
therefore, this was resorted to as being a most original and be- 
fore unheard-of mode of attack. Whether these texts were ap- 
plicable or not to the circumstances under which the sermons 
were preached ; whether, in those stirring times of action, when 
all precept seemed to derive its highest power from life-like ex- 
amples, a resort to the more historical and exhortatory portions 
of the Scriptures was not natural and appropriate ; all such ques- 
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tions were deemed of no account whatever. In his hot zeal, the 
writer lost al] regard for consistency. He seemed to forget, that 
however Calvin may have made use of the Old Testament, and 
especially the Prophets, for purposes of practical exhortation, his 

reat store-house of doctrinal argument was from the writings of 

aul, and that the reformer had actually been charged with a ra- 
tionalistic undervaluing of the Jewish Scriptures, as seeming, to 
his superficial adversaries, to teach a moral and legal justification 
on mere repentance, instead of the favorite dogma of righteous- 
ness by faith alone. All this, however, went for nothing. Calvin 
took his text oftener from the Old Testament than from the New. 
What higher proof could there be, that he must have been bigoted, 
narrow-minded, and intolerant ? 

Our author, we say, is peragpe (| obnoxious to the same most 
astounding charge! Fourteen of his examples are taken from the 
Old Testament, and eleven from the New. Of course, in the 
same ratio, according to this acute compiler of anti-Calvinian sta- 
tistics, the Jewish, or bigoted, or puritanical element must pre- 
vail over the Christian. The reader, however, may rest assured, 
that he will find in this work not only a high and religious mora- 
lity, grounded on the most solemn and practical appeals to the 
conscience, but also a most lovely and Christian spirit, even in 
those parts that are derived from the histories of the most ancient 


revelation. 
In novo testamento vetus patet ; 
In vetere testamento novum latet. 


The truth of the latter maxim is certainly wel] exhibited in 
the work before us. This is done, not by a straining of language 
in the forced verification of type and prediction, but by showing 
that the same immutable morality, unrepealed and unrepealable, 
pervades both covenants; that there is in both the same fear and 
the same love of God ; in short, the same religion, the same law 
of the conscience, the same standard of piety, the same holiness, 
the same obedience, the same everlasting righteousness of faith, 
the same unchangeable way of salvation. 

In perusing Paul’s long list (Heb. 11,) of the Old Testament 
worthies, readers of a certain class sometimes wonder at the in- 
troduction of some of the names there recorded. A mere senti- 
mental pietism on the one hand, or a refined though heartless ca- 
suistry on the other, would see in some of them, (especially those 
that come between the patriarchs and the prophets,) hardly a trace 
of what it would call true virtue. They would discover in them 
no transcendental or elevated religionism; but little that is 
entitled to the name of pure morality; hardly a vestige of 
what is sometimes proudly and most egotistically called spiri- 
tuality. And yet the apostle does directly say of these, that 
they pleased God.” Even Gideon, and Jepthah, and Samson, with 
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all their imperfections, have had a eulogy pronounced upon them 
which was never uttered in respect to a Seneca, an Epictetus, or 
an Antonine. All these “ obtained a good report” from God ; 
they now form a cloud of witnesses by whom we are encompassed, 
and whose examples are expressly held out for our imitation. 
And why did they please God? The answer is furnished by 
the apostle, and appearsin their lives. Rude and unspiritual as 
some of them may seem, they had that which in the sight of 
Heaven turns the human dross to gold, and without which, all 
human virtue is the merest tinsel. In other words, they had faith, 
without which it is impossible to please God, and with which, in 
whatever rude associations it may abide, he is ever well pleased; 
because it is the medium through which alone the soul is drawn 
out of itself, and linked to the one true source of all its real good- 
ness and strength. They obtained a good report through faith. 
Even the most questionable in the apostle’s list, had that hearty 
reliance, that simple trust in God, which, however imperfect the 
spiritual conceptiens and speculative moral ideas that accom- 
panied it, is, and ever must be, in His sight, above ail price. 
They feared God, and belreved on Him, and in Him. Some of 
them may have had conceptions rising but little above anthropo- 
morphism; and yet the descriptions of the Deity, by the law- 
giver and poets of Israel, have never been surpassed for sublimity. 
Some of them may have imagined God as living just above us on 
the visible arch of the firmament. They may have known of no 
other world under His government than this. They may have 
been men, in some respects, strong in passion and violent in 
works, as the appointed ministers of the Divine vengeance. Still, 
all this is more than balanced by the “* good report,’’ that they be- 
lieved God. ‘“ They endured, as seeing Him, who is invisible,”’ 
and had, therefore, a nearer relation to the things unseen, than 
many a proud and pantheistic rationalist of modern times, who 
discovers in them so little of his boasted spirituality. They 
never thought of substituting the universe, however great or small 
may have been their conceptions of its extent, in place of the 
Creator as the sole origin of law and right. They never wor- 
shipped an abstract notion of the happiness of being in general, 
in place of the idea of simple obedience, love and gratitude to an 
invisible yet ever near Saviour, Lawgiver, and judge: an idea im- 
plying, indeed, an eternal and immutable standard of morality in 
the very nature of things, but making God’s will, as made known 
to us, the only exponent of that immutable law. It never came 
into their minds to give to casuistical utilitarian calculations, or 
to a mere refinement of a sentimental hyper-morality, ever vary- 
ing with the internal standard of its possessor, the place of con- 
science deciding on a clear and revealed rule of action. Instead 
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of all these, they had the “ righteousness of faith,’ and for this, 
we are told, ** they pleased God, and obtained a good report.”’ 

We like Dr. Dickinson’s book, because, although he makes no 
parade of it, he ever seems to keep in mind this standard of Bible 
morality and justification before God. In the few pages, for ex- 
ample, in which he so deeply interests us in the story and temp- 
tation of Joseph, we are compelled to acknowledge a simplicity, 
and yet a sublimity of virtue, beyond that of any system of ethics 
that ever proceeded from the mere reasoning or speculative con- 
science. How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God? ‘Take all that has ever proceeded from a casuistical or 
merely utilitarian morality ; explore Benthan, and Paley, or even 
the far purer ethics of Socrates and Cicero; and where do we find 
anything that so goes down to the very deepest departments of 
the conscience, and so carries us up to the very throne of God! 
We regret that our limits will not permit the transcribing of some 
passages here from our author, with which we have been much 
struck, and which furnish admirable illustrations of the immense 
superiority of the scriptural to the best and highest heathen mo- 
rality. Our present reference for the reader is especially to the 
history of Joseph, or the chapter, (page 47,) entitled ‘‘ ‘Tempta- 
tion resisted.”’ 

That all good is ‘in the spirit of faith and obedience, and that 
all moral evil may exist where these principles are not found— 
that all transgression is directly against God, instead of the uni- 
verse ; that all retribution is from His hand, instead of being the 
mere result of physical consequences, and, therefore, truly penal, 
through whatever intervening series of second causes, it may be 
brought about—this is the ethics of the Bible. Against thee, 
thee only have I sinned, aud done this evil in thy sight. _ Most ad- 
mirably in the book before us, is this shown to be the predominant 
sentiment, not only in the case of David, but of all the scriptural 
examples in which there is any allusion to the ground of eternal 
obligation, or the true nature of the Divine government over men. 

As another example of our author’s method of bringing out the 
highest principles of ethical philosophy from the simplest narra- 
tives of the Old Testament, we would refer to the sketch entitled 
Nathan’s interview wtth David, page 135. Nothing can possess 
a more touching simplicity than the story in the Bible, and the 
inimitable parable which is presented with it. Nothing, also, can 
be more chaste and free from all offensive parade of argument 
and philosophy than our author’s profound reflections upon it; and 
yet they introduce us to one of the most interesting departments 
of our moral organism, and call up some of the deepest questions 
pertaining to the conscience. ‘The abstract condemnation of an atro- 
cious act, by the very man who had been guilty of it, and this con- 
demnation uttered with a vehemence of indignation, an abstract 
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abhorrence of crime, and an abstract admiration of virtue, that 
forbid all doubt of the warm sincerity of the protest! What a 
mystery is here! We may talk as we please of the physical 
wonders of the universe ; here is a moral wonder that surpasses 

them all. We might be well content to remain in ignorance of 
the stars above our heads, and of the secrets of the earth beneath 
our feet, in comparison with the higher knowledge of this mys- 
tery within us, and which is no where so brought. out to view as 
in the light of God’s word. This my stery of the two antagonist 
principles, the blinding individual depravity, and the clear- sighted 
abstract sense and even love of right, ever judging correctly when 
undisturbed, even though it proceed to an unconscious condem- 
nation of our own most cherished sins; the one of heavenly ori- 
gin, a bright relic of a former better state, a Divine companion 
that dwelt with man in Eden, that has never wholly abandoned 
us since the fall, and that still lives with us in the midst of ruin, 
and corruption, and moral death; the other infused from hell, and 
nourished into vigorous life by aj] that is earthly and animal in 
our ruined natures. 

The essays in this book are very different in many respects 
from sermons. ‘I'hey have not their regular and studied intro- 
ductions. They are destitute of the precise internal divisions 
that are deemed necessary in discourses from the pulpit: they 
have not the formal application and admonitory peroration. In 
fact, these most serious and impressive sketches may be said to 
be all application. The intellect is ever instructed, yet the con- 
science is never abandoned. They go together throughout. The 
appeal is made at every step, because at every step the abstract 
dogma appears clothed i in a living sentiment or action. Every- 
thing i in fact, is in action. Sin is ever shown acting out its 
evil ; ri¢hteousness and faith are ever in living exercise, and in 
living relation to their source and object ; God is ever visiting 
crime with retribution, or listening to the prayer of faith and 
penitence, or accepting the expiation by which ‘alone sin can be 
healed. 

And this, we would say with all deference, should be the style 
of preaching. ‘There may be stated, however, three prevailing 
methods, w hich may be said to be, i in almost equal degrees, op- 
posed to it. ‘I'here is‘what is sometimes called, doctrinal preach- 
ing; of which there may be specified two kinds. One of these 
may be named, for the sake of distinction, the scriptural, and the 
other the rationalistic method. ‘The first, it is true, honors the 
Bible, by going directly to it for the proof of every important 
principle it may assert. It is, however, to the Bible, as a deposi- 
tory of abstract propositions, in the form of texts, which this 
method, after it has severed them from their contexts, builds into 
an abstract argument, or syntagma of truths. ‘These may, it is 
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true, be followed by something like a practical application, but 
having little life or power, because unaccompanied by the vivid 
exemplar that might stamp upon them the strong impression of re- 
ality. The second method, also called doctrinal, and to which 
we have added the epithet rationalistic, makes but little account 
of the Scriptures. When employed by those claiming to be or- 
thodox, it is of course assumed that its fundamental positions are 
most certainly contained in the Bible ; but then the preacher ever 
proceeds to construct his argumentative homilies out of his own 
resources. He will prove, for example, not from texts, but from 
metaphysical analysis of cause and consequence, that sin is an 
evil, and such an evil as is not to be tolerated in God’s universe~ 
that it is unuseful or hurtful—that the happiness of the majority 
of beings requires its punishment—that it is irrational, and, of 
course, that the sinner is unwise in respect to an enlightened 
view of his own highest self-interest—that man is accountable— 
that he is governed by motives—that the atonement was demanded 
on grounds of political and social necessity—and that reason 
shows, by a discussion of the finite anc infinite, that the punish- 
ment of sin must be eternal—not so much on the ground that 
Christ has solemnly declared this to be the awful measure of its 
desert, but because it is agreeable to the fitness of things, and 
essential to the preservation of law and order in the universe. 
Such is often what is styled doctrinal preaching. Professedly op- 
posed to this in both its forms, as textual or rationalistic, and claim- 
ing, also, a great superiority, is what is often vauntingly styled, 
practical or moral preaching. It would indeed be well, were it 
only truly practical and truly moral, or, in other words, did it find 
the life of practice and morals in motives deriving their power 
from eternity, or connected with the holiness of the Divine cha- 
racter, and the consuming purity of the Divine law. But this, it 
is well known, is very far from being true of that kind of preach, 
ing, which so often claims exclusively to itself this fair and po- 
pularname. Dry discussions of worldly relations having little o- 
no affinity with any deeper or more startling truths of religionr 
and which belong just as much to Mohamedanisn, or to natural 
deism, as to Christianity—a morality destitute of all the elements 
of fear, or hope, or love, and which loses all that is rich, and 
tender, and melting in emotion, because it rejects all the sterner 
aspects of truth—an intellectual summation of duties grounded 
either on some dry worldly system of utilitarian ethics, or, if the 
preacher is ambitious to rise above this, some transcendental spe- 
cies of sentimentalism, dead and cold in proportion to its false 
glow—these form the leading characteristics of what is often 
boastingly styled. practical preaching. With all its talk of love, 
it is, after all, but a dry and deceitful yoo or theory of 
charity ; and which, although it most evidently “‘ puffeth up,” as 
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the apostle foretold, many mistake, nevertheless, for charity itself. 
It charges the old theology (and with some truth, too,) with a 
neglect of practical instruction, and then seeks to remedy the 
defect by courses of sermons on the morals of trade, or of social 
intercourse, or of public and private amusements—this, too, 
severed from all deep religious motives, (which the system can 
never furnish,) and with the least possible connection with the 
fanatical ideas of eternity and a judgment to come. Its highest 
spiritualism consists in a philosophical declamation against vice 
and sensuality as at war with the superior or rational nature, or 
as inconsistent with our se/f respect, and self reverence, and self 
cultivation. Itis a style of preaching to which the grossest sen- 
sualist or worldling will sometimes listen with intense delight, 
because he is pleased with its philosophical air, and likes to think 
of himself as one whose marred divinity or still angelic na- 
ture is thus addressed. He is elevated at the thought, and 
cannot well think of himself as a sinner deserving hell, when he 
feels that his soul is capable of such exalted notions, respecting 
the divine in humanity. Notwithstanding, however, all this 
swelling and puffing up, it never truly lifts the poor sensualist a 
worldling from the dust, in which he is groveling. It says to 
them—Be ye virtuous, be ye elevated, be ye warmed with senti- 
mental emotion, be ye clothed with a refined morality, but it is 
accompanied with no quickening power to make them renounce 
either their licentiousness or their worldliness. 

Now in the book before us, as* far as we may regard these 
most instructive essays as models for sermonizing, there seems 
presented a method avoiding the evils, whilst it embraces all 
the merits of the three courses referred to. It is what its title 
professes, and what it rigorously maintains—Religion teaching by 
Example. Doctrine and life, the abstract and the concrete, 
precept and power, desert and retribution, righteousness and 
salvation, go together. Instead of mere didactic exhortation, to 
which even the Atheist might assent, could he divest it of that 
which gives to morality all its fearful sanction—instead of this, 
God, as represented in the Bible and the work before us, is in 
all, and acts in all, and all things are at once referred to Him 
as the exponent of the eternal right, and the ever energizing 
Executive of the eternal justice. Such a method of preaching 
would be mainly exemplar. It would select its facts from 
the most powerful and lffe-like histories and biographies of the 
Scriptures. It would preach much from the Old Testament ; 
because, whatever may be the higher claims of the New in other 
respects, the former more frequently presents the divine attri- 
butes in connection with living examples. Instead of furnishing 
merely speculative or argumentative homilies, with a text prefixed 
by way of motto, the pulpit would become dramatic, yet most 
real, historical, life-like, and in this way most instructive, com- 
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municating to the hearers an amount of biblical knowledge, and 
a facility of applying it, immensely beyond what is accomplished 
by any of the methods of preaching now in vogue. It would be 
at the same highly doctrinal. Does the preacher wish to set 
forth in all its majesty, the doctrine of the Divine sovreignity— 
Gou’s method of ruling over his enemies, and in the hearts of his 
people—let him select the history of Pharaoh, and the account of 
the temptation of Hezekiah by the messengers providentially sent 
from the king of Babylon; the one case illustrating God’s 
glorious prerogative in making use of the sins, and in nerving' 
the cowardly hearts, of wicked men; the other, exhibiting the 
manner in which He so arranges the events of His providence, 
that good men may fal] into outward transgression, as the only 
effectual method of discov ering unto them the deep mysteries of 
their own hearts. Does any one wish to present in the strongest 
light the immense difference between the carnal and the spiritual 
mind, in all the power of actual and cantending contrast, let 
him take the story of Herod and John the Baptist. W ould he 
preach on the atonement; what will so exhibit the awful doctrine 
of the need of expiation, as the history of the crucifixion, and of 
the mysterious agonies of Gethsemane? Would he exhibit in 
the most convincing light the cardinal truth of justification by 
faith only, without the works of the law ; where will he find any- 
thing more satisfactory, more conclusive, more silencing to all 
cavils and all self-righteousness, than the subduing story of the 
dying thief upon the cross, who went down to his grave justified, 
because in his last moments he was enabled to exercise that 
wondrous faith with which God is ever well pleased, and in the 
possession of which the soul can never be separate from Him 
from whom alone this grace procedes. Is retribution the high 
theme which the preacher wishes to bring to bear upon the 
conscience ; let him not merely talk about obligation, and the 
fitness of things, and the good of the universe; but turn to the 
awful description of the flood, or of the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, or of the last great day of judgment. Would 
he present God's everlasting love, his overflowing mercy and 
loving kindness; there is for him the birth, and life, and death 
of Jesus, and the history of the penitent souls from whom 
he never turned away. 

But we are wandering from our author, although the train of 
thought in which we have indulged, fs dire@ly and naturally 
suggested by the perusal of his book. We would conclude by 
recommending it, as a work admirably adapted for private 
devotional reading, and especially for the family circle, in short, 
as one of the most valuable aids to the cultivation of a solid 
religious spirit, that has lately been sent forth from the press. 


? This is the true sense of the Hebrew ; ; PM, a positive and physical rather than a 
moral influence, 
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ARTICLE X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The History of the Poloponessian War by Thucydides ; according to the text of 
Dindorf ; with notes: For the use of Colleges. By Joun J. Owen, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Cornelius Institute, New York. Leavitt & Trow, 1848. 


Mr. Owen is well known to the literary and classical public, for the very valua- 
ble series of books in which he has now for several years been most laboriously, 
and faithfully, and usefully engaged. His editions of the Anabasis and Cyropedia 
of Xenophon, and of the Odyssey of Homer, have become’ standard works in our 
best academies and colleges. They have ever been noticed in terms of approbation 
in the pages of this review, and we are glad to find that approbation +o universally 
sanctioned by the opinions of the best classical scholars and teachers in the coun- 
try. To the present work he has given unusual care and attention, and the result has 
been one of the most finished editions of this very difficuit author that has been 
presented to the public. It does not abound in the philosophical and political dis- 
quisitions of Arnold; for this was not the author’s main design. It is not marked 
by the showy and useless pedantry which so often accompanies works of a similar 
kind. But its merit, and a very high merit it is, consists in this, that he does make 
plain to the student, and enables him to read with comparative ease, the most diffi- 
cult author, in some respects, in the Greek language. This he efiects by keeping 
ever before his mind, as he seems to have done in all his former works, the wants 
of the student as discovered bv a careful examination of the peculiar obscurities of 
his author, and by his own tact and experience as a faithful and successful teacher. 
In previous readings of Thucydides many years ago, we had made written memo- 
randa of his most perplexing passages and peculiar idioms. On comparing them 
with this edition, we have almost invariably found, that the help required was given 
in the very places where it was most needed, and that too with the least critical 
parade. Other authorities are briefly referred to, their respective expositions exam- 
ined, the editor’s own opinion modestly yet firmly expressed, the sense clearly 
brought out, and all this with the least waste of unnecessary comment. In reading 
some editions of this and other difficult Greek authors, it is a common thing to find 
a most provoking silence on the very passages which most require elucidation ; 
whilst others, which readily explain themselves, and which might be safely and 
usefully left to the student’s own skill, are overloaded with pedantic and unneces- 
sary comment. This is very much the cese with the edition of Bloomfield. Now 
Mr. Owen seems to have had a conscience in this matter. He has resolutely taken 
in-hand every difficulty, and whenever he fails in elucidation, (which is but seldom,) 
it is in company with the ablest critics who have labored in vain to clear up all 
the intricacies, and anomalies, and strange constructions, to say nothing of the cor- 
ruptions, of this writer. Thucydides seems to have taxed the powers of the Greek 
tongue to its utmost, and to have ventured on licenses to the widest extent to which 
they could possibly be carried. On this account, with all his difficulties, and 
because of tnese very difficulties, there is no Greek author, the study of 
whom is more valuable in acquiring a knowledge of the power and range 
of the language. In other respects also no writer more deserves to be 
read in our schools and colleges. The time is coming when the chief value 
ot classical learning will be found in its moral and political aspects; and 
here Thucydides is invaluable. The states of Greece presented a miniature of the 
world. Their wars, their diplomacy, their intrigues, their treaties so often and so 
solemnly made for scores of years and then broken in as many days, their progres- 
sive democracies, their demagogueism, their popular parties, the immense power of 
the evil traits of human nature, the feeble influence of the good--all these, as pre- 
sented in the graphic pages of Thucydides, furnish lessons not for their own age 
only, but for ours, and for many, we have sad reason to believe, that shall yet suc- 
ceed us, 
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Besides his clear and concise notes, Mr. Owen has furnished the student with an 
admirable aid in the brief notices he has prefixed to each section. In addition to 
this he has also taken pains to interest the student beforehand in striking passages. 
Such help when it can be properly given, we regard as of far more value than that 
which comes in the way of supplementary notes. The interest thus excited 
in the mind becomes a powerful inducement to study; it is continually accom- 
— by the high pleasure of discovering excellencies and beauties, which 

ad they not been so pointed out, would have been overlooked amid the toil and 
qovieny necessarily accompanying the student, on his first reading of any author. 

e have not space to give at length examples of this peculiar excellence, in which 
this book differs from many others, but would especially direct the student or 
teacher to the remarks which are madc to precede the famous speech of Pericles 
chapter xxxv, &c. of the second book, and to the observations respecting the ac- 
count of the plague at Athens, introductory to ch. 47, &c. Lib. II. 

The edition is accompanied by a very valuable map after that of H. Kieport, 
Berlin, 1846. Itis very clear, beautifully engraved and printed, and as far we 
have been able to judge, a most accurate guide in following the rapid and stirring 
events narrated by the author. No one acquainted with Thucydides need be 
told how useful, in fact how indispensable to the reading of this author is 
such an auxiliary. Mr. Owen’s edition is based on that of Dindorf, Leipzig, 1824. 
He seems to have made free use of the best aids in preparing his own work, and 
especially to have turned to the best and most concise account, the valuable labors 
of Arnold. He makes the most frank acknowledgments of the help he has derived 
from others. Every high-minded classical scholar, who faithfully examines his 
work, will. we think, concede to Mr. Owen’s own labors, and the new facilities he 
has afforded for understanding this very difficult author, a merit not surpassed by 
any of his predecessors. The work, at present, is limited to the first three books. 
When finished in another volume, according to the author’s plan, it will doubtless 
take a high place among the standard classical works of our own day and country. 


2. An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. By Jonn ANGELLJAmeEs. With 
an Introduction, by Rev. J. B. Conpit, D. D,, of Newark. M.W. Dodd: 1848. 


Ir is manifest that serious doubts begin to be felt by many of the best minds in 
the church, in regard to the present mode of educating the Christian ministry, and 
the existing character of pulpit teaching. We know that the thoughts of many are 
turned to this subject, and a rigid investigation is being made. There is a seen and 
felt deficiency of moral power in the evangelical pulpit of our day, and how to 
supply that want is one of the gravest and most vital questions that pertains to 
human duty and destiny. This little work of Mr. James, shows that the same feel- 
ing exists on the other side of the water. He attributes the comparative inefficiency 
and non-success of the ministry, toa lack of earnestness; and earnestly does he 
labor in these pages, to infuse new life and energy into his brethren. He shows the 
nature of the earnestness needed, and the various relations in which it is essential . 
draws his examples from the apostolic ministry, and from the great and successful 
preachers of a more modern date: discusses the motives to earnestness and the 
means for obtaining it, and urges the necessity of Divine influence in order to an 
efficient ministry. The work has its faults; it is decidedly English; its views on 
some points we think erroneous; the first impression is decidedly weakened by ex- 
tending the discussion, and undue prominence may be given to one single quality. 
And yet we rejoice in the reception which has been given it. It really meets a felt 
want, and comes home to the convictions of every reader. There is a moral power 
in it to move one’s sluggish spirit. No‘minister can read it, and not feel ashamed 
of his cold manner and lifeless way of preaching the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God. It has been suggested that a copy of it be given to each theological student. 
We say, let the Christian that complains of his minister’s dullness, or inefficiency 
in the great work of winning souls, present him with a copy of the work. The 
Introduction, by Dr. Condit, is a sensible and judicious one, and neutralizes the er- 
rors, if any there be in the body of the work. We expected an article on the Chris- 
tian Ministry, from the same sound pen, for our present number, but circumstances 
have delayed it. 
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3. 1 Key to the Book: of Revelation, with an Appendix. By James M. Macponatp, 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, L. I. Second Edition. New 
London: Colfax & Holt. 1848. 


THe present state of the world, and especially the events now transpiring on the 
continent of Europe, naturally incite to inquiry and investigation on the subject of 
the prophecies. Much will doubtless be written, and many new theories divulged. 
A new Quarterly has just made its appearance, mainly devoted to this object. 

. This little work of Mr. Macdonald’s is unpretending ; yet it possesses admirable 
qualities. There is no parade of learning, and yet it is far from being wanting in 
good scholarship. It is brief, and yet intelligent ; while the style is clear and sim- 
ple. It was not prepared so much for learned theologians, as for the great mass of 
educated and thinking minds; and this gives it a more popular and common-sense 
aspect than the majority of similar works. Its peculiarity is indicated in a single 
sentence. “It is a very mistaken idea that the Apocalypse is a confused medley of 
disconnected visions, On the contrary, it is one of the most inethodical books of 
the New Testament. It is characterized by unity and continuity of design and 
structure, and has the connection and order of history itself” Following out this 
idea, the author frees the book from much of its wonted confusion and difficulty, 
and enables the common mind to read it with understanding and profit. We cor- 
dially commend it as rational and safe, though we differ from the respected author 
in some few of his minor interpretations. ‘The speedy call for a second edition is 
good evidence that its merits are appreciated by those who are seeking light on the 
dark yet intensely interesting subject of which it treats. 


1. Fundamental Philosophy, or Elements of Primitive Philosophy ; being the First 
Division of a Complete Philosophical Science. From the German of WiLtt1am 
TrRANGoTT King, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Leipsic. Hudson, 
Ohio: W. Skinner & Co. 


Tus work is a translation of the leading propositions of King’s Fundamental 
Philosophy. In the work referred to, he seeks to lay the grounds for a scientific 
construction of a system of philosophy. He, accordingly, endeavors to set forth in 
it the first principles of all philosophical investigation, its limits and the specific 
forms of its actual results. It constitutes thus a department of science that pre- 
cedes in nature the desired sciences of logic, metaphysics, ethics and the like, and 
is the common ground and source of them all. The leading propositions only of 
this work are presented in this translation. In this form, it is believed, the work . 
will prove to be a most convenient, as it is a much needed manual, to all students 
of mental science. It embodies inquiries which are not discussed very satisfactorily 
in any English work ; while the simplicity of style. the strictness of method, and 
the profound learning and laborious research which characterize it, will commend 
it to every candid reader. It will be found to be remarkably free from the mysti- 
cism and extravagance which mark some departments of German speculation. 


5. Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Daily Scriptural Readings: By the late THomas 
Cuaumenrs, D.D.,LL.D. In three volumes. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue third and last volume of this series has made its appearaace. The style in 
which the work is got up is exceedingly beautiful. The work is worthy of its fine 
dress. It presents the distinguished author in a new and very interesting aspect. 
We see Chalmers ia these pages, not as the scholastic theologian or the profound 
philosopher, but as the humble Christian, sitting at the feet of Jesus, and seeking 
converse with God in private meditations on His Word. These ‘‘ readings” are 
not meant to be expository or critical, and yet they embody a vast amount of eru- 
dition and biblical criticism. They are eminently spiritual and practical. They 
everywhere breathe a most lovely spirit, and show that that great mind walked with 
God in the daily experience of his own heart. They are the first free practical 
thoughts of a great and sanctified mind on the more prominent passages and inte- 
resting topics of scriptural doctrine and history. They are admirably fitted to in- 
struct and comfort God’s people ; to promote their growth in grace, and love for a 
pure, simple, spiritual religion. We doubt not that the work will be read and ap- 
preciated by very many, and be the means of much good. 
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6. Memoir of Wint1amM ELLERY CHANNING, with Extracts from His Correspon- 
dence and Manuscripts, In three volumes. Boston: William Crosby & H. P. 
Nichols. 1848. 





Critical Notices. [July, 


Tuis work is in the main an autobiography, the materials of which have been 
arranged and presented tothe public, inthree finely executed volumes, by a nephew 
of the late Doctor. It contains a pretty full, and apparently impartial history of 
his life, and also extensive selections from his correspondence and various MSS. 
We are glad to see these volumes. They are a just tribute to a truly great man, 
who, aside from his theological errors, was every-way worthy of our ‘profound re- 
spect and admiration. No one can regret his religious errors more than ourselves ; 
they are an immense drawback on the aggregate of our estimate of the man; and 
while they gave him commanding influence with those of the same faith—or rather 
no faith—they greatly circumscribed his general usefulness. His peculiar views 
are not concealed in this memoir, The history of that sad change which came over 
his religious belief, and of the great controversy of his times connected with Unita- 
rianism—is a very interesting and instructive chapter, and furnishes many mate- 
rials indispensable to an impartial account of so important a controversy. This 
portion of the work will lessen the value of these volumes with many. But against 
other portions, no objections can be raised. His correspondence exhibits him in a 
very lovely point of view. Asa friend, a man, a citizen, a philanthropist, a reformer, 
a scholar, we see very much in him to praise. His “heart was warm and large. 
He felt fur others’ woes; and devoted his high attainments and the energies of a noble 
being, to the good of his race. These volumes will be read with interest by his 
many admirers. They will not lesson the regard which is felt for his memory. 


7. Notes, Explanatory and Practical, or the General Epistles of James, Peter, 
John and Jude. By Ausert Barnes. Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


This volume is uniform in size and appearance, with the nine previous volumes 
of * Notes” on the New Testament, by the same author. It is executed on the 
same plan, and exemplifies the same piety, talent, research and practical wisdom, 
which were furnished by the former volumes. The ten volumes, to be followed 
by another we trust, on the Acalypse, are an important and most valuable acqusi- 
tion, to aid in the study and understanding of this part of the Bible. ‘The charac- 
ter and value of this commentary as a whole, are too well known torequire explana- 
tion or commendation from us. It is beyond a doubt the most valuable for all 
practical purposes on the list. There is enough of criticism in it to make the text 
in general intelligible, and yet not enough to burden it; while the amount and 
manner of illustration and exposition are unequalled by any other work. The plan 
ef the work is eminently :dapted to convenience and facility; the style is simple 

and clear, yet vigorous; the spirit breathed out in these pages, is one of humble 
earnest piety ; while the distinguishing doctrines of grace are clearly stated and 
defended, and applied with no little ability and power. 

For Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes and families, and indeed for the general 
reader, who is seeking a practical acquaintance with the Scriptures, it is invaluable. 
It meets a want which no other commentary supplies. It has done already immense 
guod ; it will do more. The author is doing a great work in this respect; may he 
live to complete it. It has already come into very extensive use ; its merits: are 
more and more appreciated by the public. It has obtained a high reputation in 
England and Scotland. The present volume contains very decided testimonials 
from distinguished British clergymen, of various denominations. ‘These testimoni- 
als, from such sources, are peculiarly gratifying and refreshing, and ought to go 
very far towards removing the prejudice against the work, which yet lingers in the 
minds of many. 


8. History of the Girondists ; or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French 
Revolution. ‘rom unpublished sources. By AupHonso De LAMARTINE, In 
three volumes, Harper and Brothers. 


The events which have recently transpired in France, impart peculiar and intense 
interest to this work, and fix the eyes of the civilized world upon the distinguished 
author, in mingled admiration and anxiety. The subject-matter of this history 1s 
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in itself intensely exciting and full of instruction. It embodies lessons of great 
practical value to individuals and to nations, which ought never to be forgotten. 
We have here a portraiture of all the leading actors in that eventful and bloody 
drama, of which Revolutiouary France was the scene, and the world the astonished 
spectator. The list embraces not only the personages which formed the Giron- 
dist party, but also of their successors of the Jacobin Club, and the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. The work is written with marked ability, and with rigid impartiality. 
It exhibits great research, a thorough knowledge of the subject, a wonderful power 
of analysis, great keenness of penetration, and a perfect dramatic arrangement. 
The style possesses that purity, fire, and poetic beauty, which have characterized 
the other works of this author, as well as his parliamentary orations. There is a 
healthful moral sentiment pervading the work, an unaffected reverence for God, 
and a high regard for truth. The history of Charlotte Corday, and the delineation 
of Robespierre, to specify no others, are masterly executions, uniting to the stern 
facts of history, the charm and interest of romance. It is unquestionably the ablest 
and most truthful history of the French Revolution, which has yet been written. 
The memoir of Lamartine, accompanying the last volume, embracing a sketch of 
his life, and the recent revolution in which he acted so distinguished a part, adds 
to the interest and value of the work. 


9. Niagara. 4 Poem. By Rev. C. H. A. BuLKLEY. Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1848S. 


What a theme for a poet’s inspiration! The dullest head and the most stupid 
heart will become poetic in the contemplation of this wonder of nature. We have 
seen the most common matter-of-fact persons, become suddenly enthusiastic, senti- 
mental, really poetic in feeling, manner and language, when brought into contact 
with this truly grand and overpowering scene. Every man has poetry in him, and 
NraAGARaA will wake it into being and call it out, in one form or another. Multi- 
tudes who never scribbled verses before, make the attempt at the shrine of this 
divinity. Hitherto we have had nothing but “ fugative” verse, but here comes a 
regular ‘* Poem”—Niagara fairly booked and in rhyme and metre! It was a bold 
flight for our young poet. It needed the practiced pinions of the soaring “eagle,” 
whose home is in the clouds, to bear one safely over such a torrent of waters and 
chasm of thought and emotion. But there is poetry in this book. The author is 
not destitute of the true fire. Some portions of it are more than respectable. The 
versification is easy and smooth; the conception natural, and the execution fair ; 
and this is saying no little for such a subject. The author may be well encouraged 
to cultivate the muse. Above all, let no reader condemn this Poem, till he has 
seen Niagara, and indulged in the luxury of thought and emotion which this work 
pleasingly brings to our remembrance. The notes forming the Appendix are full 
and valuable. 


10. Loiterings in Europe ; or Sketches of Travelin France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Prussia, Great Britain and Ireland. With an Appendix, con- 
taining observations on Europein Charities and Medical Institutions. By Joun 
W. Corson, M. D. Harper & Brothers, 184s. 


Another book of Travels! And a very readable and entertaining one. It will 
not add much however to our previous information respecting European society or 
matters in general, and unfortunately, this may be said of nearly all our books of 
modern travel. We have had ‘First Impressions,” ‘* Pencilings by the Way,” 
“ Incidents of Travel,” and “ Bird’s eye views,” to our heart’s content, but very 
few have taken the pains to acquaint themselves thoroughly with real actual 
life as it exists abroad, in order to enrich the public with the information. Never- 
theless there are many lively and graphic sketches in these volumes; the style is 
free, natural and chaste; the sentiments are pure and elevated, the writer is 
always good-natured, and looks at things on the bright side, and he will find 
readers not a few. The Lectures comprising the Appendix, are really valuable. 
There are two on European Charities and Poor, which it will do the heart good to 
read, and one on Foreign Hospitals and Schools of Medicine. They embody acon- 
siderable amount of information on these subjects, which lay the public and his pro- 
fession especially, under an obligation to the author. 





